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ABSTRACT 

This report contains the processings of three days of 
subcommittee hearings examining the influence that governmental 
policies have on American families. In order to look at the pressures 
and trends affecting American families^ the hearings studied 
governmental policies in areas such as work^ institutionalization^ 
mobility^ taxes^ welfare ^ housing^ and support services. The 
subcommittee seeks to identify and make changes in arbitrary policies 
that place hardships on families with children to develop policies 
that provide alternative ways of strengthening families^ and to 
determine how to provide more options for families. The report 
includes statements from the following speakers: Vincent Barabba^ 
Andrew Billingsley^ Harvey Brazer^ Urie Bronf enbrenner ^ Robert Coles^ 
Gunnar Dybwad^ Sophie Engel^ William Genne^ Chris Hobgood^ James 
McHugh^ Margaret Mead^ James O'Toole^ George Williams^ and Edward 
Zigler. Several Relevant articles^ charts^ and tables accompany the 
report. (Author/LAA) 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1973 

l^,S. Sknatiu 

Sl'lU'OMMnTKK ON ('ini.DKKN AND VoUTlI 

OK ruv. CoMMmT.K UN I.AUou AM) Pi T.Lir Wr.KrAur.. 

\Va''<hff}(/toHy I)X\ 
The .sulH'oniinittcc nu't, pursuaiit to notice, at l(i a.in. in room 42oi2, 
I)irks('n Si^nate Ollico Hiiildiiia-. Senator Waltei* K. Mondalo (chair- 
mail oft he suhi-ommittco) i)rcsiclin<r- 

Present : Senators AIon{hUe anfl Stali'ord. 

Connnittee stall' meml)ers present.: A. Sidney ,Iohn.^on III and 
VA\Kn\ fFod'nian. [)rofessi()nal stall' memhors: and ,rohn K. Scales, 
minority conns^d. 

Senator Monpai.k, The Snhconuuittee on Children and Youth will 
como to order. 

Toihiy we he<xin •> days of heariuiis on the trends and pressures 
atlectinnr American families, predicatetl upon the simph' belief that 
uothin<j is more importantto a (*hihl than a healthy fandly. 

Durin^i: my years in the Senate. I have probably devoted more 
of niy tinie to workinir witli tlie proljlems of cliildren than to any 
other issne. 1 have seen many ways in which public and private pro- 
u^rams have helped cliildreu and many otluM* ways in wliieh they can 
and shouhl iielp them. Hut as good as some of onr public and private 
iustituMonF. can he — and we have sonu^ excellent schools and foster 
homes — it inis become i?iereasin<rly tdear to me that there is just no 
.substitute for a healthy family — nothini** else that can ii'ive a child 
as nuich love, support, c()ufi(leu('(\ motivation or f(M'liu<j:s of scdf- worth 
and self-respect. 

Yet. it is also clear that we tend to take families for <(ninted— 
seldom recoirni/ce tlie pi'es,sures they are under — and often <rive too 
little consideration to the role they eau play in the |) re vent ion and 
solution of children's [)roi)lems. We fi-e((uently i<rnore the implications 
of chano'es like the recent increase f)f oiu^-parent families. 

Tlu* 1070 White House Conference on Children called this **a na> 
tio/ial ncii'h'<'t of children and those primarily en^'aued in their cai'e — 
America's parents." And we are ]>ayin<r a hiirh ])rice for this ne<(lect : 
d ) IVena^e alcoholism and (li'n<jr abuse ai*e <(rowin<r problems: (2) 
suicide amouij yonn<r peo[)le is inoreasiuir ^geometrically to tlic point 
where it is now the seeoml rankin<jc cause of death for Auuu'icaiis 
?)etween the aices of 15 aiul 24: (.1) juvenile delinquency is becomin<^ so 
widespread that accoi*din<r t^) pi'edu-tions one out of every nine youn<^- 
st(M\s will have been to juvenile court by the time he reaches a<»;e 18; 
(4) and now we are disr-overin^if how pervasiw this problem of child 
abuse is - a sickeniu<r si<ru that somethiuir is seriously wroujx. 



n' wo t»x[HH'( ii) ik'iil ^ill<'^'(»ssl'ull y willi llu'si- im'()1)I(miis wo iiiiisi 
Ih'<>:Iii piiyini*' moro utfontioii to iioods of laiiiilios. Ami w(» tmist 
stiii't by u.-^kiiii: to wluit ( iovoi'imionl pol ioicr^ an* liol|)in<r (H' 

luirtiiiii: t':nMili«»>^, and whnl kiiuls of sii])|h)i1 sorviros .^lioiihl ho 
nvniliibio. 

Those hoiirhi^^ri :iro dosifi^iicd in oiioniiranv. oxaoMy tliul kind of i-o- 
oxMininutioii ; tliov sook lo oxplnro. how OnvTriiniont. ])oli(Mos in iiroas 
siioli as work, insHtiil iouiili/a! ion. nw)l)ili(y, woll'atv. iiiul lious- 

in<r infhionco.s tJio. lives of Aniorii'an fmnilios. 

The task of oonsidorinir Hi,, inipact of poiicios on raniitios and chil- 
<hvn will not ho oasy» Vahios. johs, li f(»stAdos, and noods vary wi<loly. 
To (»nvision a sin/^-k* niodi-l family oi' n sio^di* wj»y to raiso ohildron 
wonld do jirroiit daniiiirc* to tho- [)liiValisin and divci-i^ity that- niakos onr 
oountry sti'oni^; wonld bo. lH».y<')!i(l thi* k»^itiniMt(»'oon('orMS of Govorn- 
HKMil': and ronkl p?*o(hn'(» nt loiisl" ns sori<'nis prohhMos ;is it>'iM>rini: 
altoo;otlior tlu» imp.'iot of jiolioioson fainilios. 

Onr <i:oals will l)ot() idontifv inul sork ohan^iros in arhltniry policies 
tha! placo- hjirdshij^s on finnilios with rhildroii; to dcn-olop policies 
that, providi'. {dtoriiiitivo ways of strounft.|ioiiiii<j; families; inul to deter- 
iiiinc how wc (.-an provido tho ojitioiis und olioioes that funulies need 
to do t heir best job. 

Ff wo can inakci sonn* proL^i'oss toward tln-so ijfoals, and holj) luak*' 
tho ([nestiou of how ^^ovornnirntul pnlicjos a llVct families a l}ir<>'or pai*t 
of tlio decisionniakin^r procoss. ! holiovi* wt» will havo taken an impor- 
tant ,^t(*p tf>ward in<*n'!isi!ii:- j]isl and oplnn'lniiity foi* tlio children 
and youth of onr Nation, 

AVo will now roroivo for tin* n'r<u'd !\ stat(nn<'nt froui tho. s(Miior 
Sonator from MassMohusot ts, Kdward M. KiMiniMly, who is n very 
aotivi^ nuMulMM* of this Snhconimitteo and whosi* > i<»ws on (liis matter 
aro very much ros|>ff'tod. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDWAUD M. KENNEDY, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Sonator Kksnkov. 1 am ])k'as('d to havo this o|)])ortnnity iis a uumu- 
bor of the Siihconimittoo on (''hildr(Mi and Youth to (»xpr(»ss my ron- 
" cRiru f or 1 1 1 orn oi* d to I' n 1 1 y o x j > h » n » tho i ss n r of ^ • A a i o r i ( ■ a a I^' a m i I i o s : 
Trends and Prcssii res.'' 

Familios aro our most important sociid institntions. Thron/rh them, 
<'hil(lron aro sooiaiizod and d(n'('lop(Ml to moot tho demands of soci(»ty 
and its oriranizatinus. Tho ^pial'tty fnndly life eonlrihatos sipilf- 
icantly to tlie kind of individuals onr society will prodneo ;Hid tho kind 
of world wo will liave to live* in. Statistics about oni* children and oni- 
families indiento thnt tin* modern family is co!itimially ^^oiuir thrn 
important cinin.£ros» JTiuli divorce nitos, cloclinin^'" hirtli rates, re joe - 
tion by yoiiilio'f triiditioniil fairnly styles, and the alarniin^r (>stiiiiato 
of a half million toonaLnM-s rinmin_L^ away from hom(» every year aro 
some of tho poworf\d inlhioneos ou todny's Vamily n\omherf;. ^h\\\\ 
obsiM'vors so(^ tliiit thes(» forces Inivo rosidtod from ineroiisod mobility in 
o\ir society and the eh;in<rin.L^ roles of mothors jind tlu* ohildron. Hut 
some events liiivo led social science <»xperts to fear tlint other chaniros 
mav surely <h'stroy the l^asic fahri*' of the family as wo know it. 
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In the pjust, tlu\ functionin*^^ of tlio family juid its members li:is not 
Ikhmi Ji couoeru of poTu ymuki'vs \m{ was <'onsideivd tlu* riirhtt'iil \)rov- 
iiu'e of tlie pjirents. It \Vjis \vron*:Iy nssmueU that jU! fjiiniiies fniu'tion 
ill the stnieturetl jind narrow ilelinition of tlie two-parent family with 
a workhi^ father, a homemakin<r mother, and de])eudent ehihhvn. 
However. t!ie increase of one-paiciit familii'S lias forced lis to realize 
that otiier family struetiires are also prevalent \u nirrent society. 
America s fannlies include extended kinsln])s, foster homes and guard- 
ianships. l\e<ranlless of the family st ructure, these families function to 
provide the same i^uidaiu'e and support that all fajnilios nnist oilVr 
to social i/.e our children and to ])re]vare them to cope \vith the denuinds 
of society. Family stnnlures othci* than t he ti'aditioiial unclear family 
have faced })rol>lems in trying to provide for their children's needs. 
In the case of female -I leaded households and es])eciully those receivin<r 

• public aid. the prohlems arc eiioi-im)ns. 

Dm'i.nir the course of these heariuirs. a hiirhly qualiiied «;ronp of 
witnesses will examine tlie vario\is family forms, and the ways that 
(lovernmc)it policies ujay streii<rtlu'n the etVoi-ts to assist the inemhers 

* of .\merica\s families. 

If we are truly interested in the future and weH-heimr of American 
children, then it is hopeful that these hcarin*rs will hrin<r toiiether 
the forces necilcnl to hridire the <rup hetVeen the family and saving 
then\. Mr. Chairman, you deserve full credit for hriutrinir tosfether 
these vitally resou reef til witnes.ses. and I am plea.sed to offer any as- 
sistance that T can to help with this imiiortant matter. 

Senator ^roxOAia*:. Our iirst witness this mornin<r is Vincent T^ar- 
ahl)a. Director. Bun-au of the Ceusus. ^Fay 1 say we are veiT pleased 
to have yon with us today. I share with anyone who has worked in the 
huuuin (icUIs a constant and jrrowiu<>* admii-ation for the woi-k of the 
Bureau of the Census. We arc delighted to have you. and we want yon 
to know how dec^ply we apjuvciate the continuing work of your i-e- 
markaltle Department. If V(ni will proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. VINCENT P. BARABBA,' DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF THE CENSUS, ACCOMPANIED BY DANIEL B. LEVINE, ASSOCI- 
ATE DIRECTOR FOR DEMOGRAPHIC FIELDS, BUREAU OF THE 
CENSUS, AND DR. PAUL C. GLICK, SENIOR DEMOGRAPHER. POPU- 
' LATION DIVISION. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

.\rr.. B\i;Ai5n.\. Thank yon. Seiiatoi*. I have hron^rht with ine today, 
% ]KM-haps as an example of some of the kind of connnents you have just 

made, the imlividnals who have heljied lead to this reputation: ^Ir. 
Daniel Lovine, on my left. a.s.sociato diroctoi* foi- demo<rrapliic fields: 
and Dr. Paul Glick. senior demo^rrapher at the Bureau. 

AVitli your permissif)n. S<MUitor. I would perhaps read only a portion 
of the statement we have prepared, anrl we conhl move moi'e quickly 
to ([uestions. 

Senator ^roxoAM-:. I have read the .statement. It mi*rht he helpful 
to liit the hi^Ldi points in any event. 

VK\\iAnv.\. The typical fauiily undergoes numerous suhstantial 
clianires (hirin^r th(^'<-vcle of mai'ried life, from nnirriap* through 
childhearinir. children leavini^^ home, and the eventual dissolution of 
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uuirriiige with (lu* (k'jilli ol' oik* spousi', 'V\\v. (•vpicjil family itsolT has 
chaiigccl <i:re!itly ovim* tlui i){is(.*2() yoars bocaiisi^ iiiarria<i;L» is now occut'- 
I'ing about i\ yoar later, couplos are luivin^^ a[>j)roxiinat(*ly oim less 
cliiKl, ami more. eou|)les ai'e survivini^' jointly I'oi' a longer time- al'tei' 
their ell iklreii marry. Many nioi'e uianari'ieil |)ersons, especially young- 
peopio aiul the elderly, have been establishing- oi' i^'ontinuing to auiin-. 
tain so[)ai'ate livinu* arrang(M)ients apai't. from relatives. 

TluN HiU'ean of the ( 'ensiis delines a family as a groap of two or aiore 
ly.lated peisons who live ti)g(»th(M' in a honso or a[)artnient. Most fami- 
lies incbide a married couple who auiintain a household, and two out 
of every three of the coaples have chihlivn or other relatives sharing 
their living ([uarters. Statistics nn families thus deliued are available 
for dates linck to U)-IO. lOver since I'.MO. close to S5 percent of all fami- 
lies wcM'e of the "husbaiul-wife" type. 

Although the. nuud)er of fandlies with a feuude head has constitated 
oidyabout ID to I'J [)ereent of tluvfaan lies since i')4(), these faiuilieii are 
of special interest in llie context of the problemsoi' cliildren and youtlu 
ami their niunl)ers have been increasing I'apidly dm-ing the last few 
years, ')uriiig the HHJO's the<i» famihes inci'eased twice, as a inch as t key 
had increased daring the lUrjO's. In fact, tluring the IlKJO's they in- 
creased by a million ( f I'om to ;'),(> million), and by 11)7') they had 
increased another nnllion (to (i.li million). The. inci'c?a'se has been con- 
centrated largely among families of divorced or separated women. 

Among .whit(v families in IDwJ, oidy It) percent had a woman as the 
head, whereas among Negro families, pei'cent of the heads were 
women. Thus, the pi'oblem of female heads of families is dispropor- 
tioiuitely a [)rol)lem of black famili(»s. Moreovei'. divorced women are 
twice as numei'ous as .separated wonuui among white female heads of 
fauulies. whei-eas the situation is tJie i-e\'erse anmag Negro feuuile 
heads. ■ 

The substantial increa.se in The munbei' of families with a female 
head is related to many factors, including thcshai-ply upward tread in 
separation and divorce during the IDfiO's and eai-ly lOTO's. the rapid 
rise in female employment (Ini'iug tlie lOCiO's. the absence of many 
husbands froMi the Jiome foi' ser'vice in the .Vrmed Foi'C(»s. and tli(» 
cont.iinied inci'ease in unwed uu)thei'bood* 

— A]ong-\vith-the-in<'reas(\ in fatuili(^s witlTTTfcmiTrlcrlTe^^^^ 

an inei'oase dui'ing the lOGO's and 1070's fi'om 8 pei'cent to 14 perceiit 
in the proportion of persons umler IS yeai'S of age who were living* 
with their mother oidy. This inevitably has meant that the proportion 
of young children living with both parents has keen declining. Among 
Negi'o childi'en umler 18 years of age in 107:). the pi'oportion living 
with both pai'cnts was onl^^ 5-2 pei'cent, whereas ^58 percent wei'e living 
with their mother only, and 10 percent lived apai't fi'om their motbei-. 
Among wlutes. 87 percent were living with both parents. 

Two interpretations can be given to tUv. "avei'age sixe of fanuly*'-:' 
(1) the average mnnber of childien a woman beai-s during her life- 
thne and (2) the average number of family memkers who live to- 
gether in a kousekold inciuchng parents, childi'eiu and otkoi' relatives. 

According to tke lir.st interpretation, tke average number of ckil- 
dren per familv among the children wko wei'e growing up aiound 
1000 was four (about 4.3)- ^h' ^-^'^^^ ^be av(;rage had dropt^ed all the 
way down to two children — about 2.*3 — bat by lOfiO it li;id risen again 

♦■1^-" ckildreu— about 3.8. The decline in fertility during thelOGQ-s 

ERIC 
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iiiul i»iirly IDTOs \\t\s once n»»;niii l(Kvon»cl tlu» avrni«^e numluM' of chll- 
divn totwi) [)vv woman — apin'oximutrly 

'V\ny second iii(iM'piTliit ion of tlio si/.e of fnniiiy (.'Uiuiot \)v t raciul buck 
to Ilowt'wr. in n>I<) llu' n vi^i-ii^i* innnbcr of porsons i-cIjiIchI to 

ot'hrr juul Wviwrf loMvtiiiM' ns household was :;.S persons. Tliis 
liti'Uri^ iliM'linotl Uy IDHO to Ik.') ns tlic constMpKMUM' ol' chan.i.^c^s that of- 
t.'iinvd iliirin^it' <lu' yt»nrs of ^VorM ^y^\v II and t lu' ininuMiia'hdy foilow- 
injr poriotl, Hy IDfio it luul risen sliu-lidy to ;i.7 as a (xmsi>(pu»iu'i» of tho 
baby Imkmu ami roiiiainrd at about thiit: \vvv] thron<»'!u)ut the lOHOs. 
irnw(»vi»r, tlio eJlVrt of tho (lec:linitii»' birth rate in re<MMi( years has 
I'jiused the iivernf^o. size of family, in this seroncl sense, to fall oneo 
npun by ii^Tt] to jiersotis (o'.48)\ Thus, the avera^iv number ot 
faniily nuMubers has (Im-tnateil sinee ID.-K) within tln^ latluM' narrow 
van^v of to M.8 [)iMsons. 

All inii)ortant consideration in family analysis is the distribution of 
nienil)ors betwmi three a,i^e <rroups: the depiMulent yonoir nu»nilKM'S." 
niembLM's in the nuiin product i\-o a^e ranire. ronunouly accepted as IS 
lo(;4yeai'Sold.aiul tlieeldorly. 

Ill LnT;>. the a\'ora^a»- luuubei- of nuMuhers ])0i- family was '^S). of 
whom !.:> wore in the yomi<r ^rroiip. -i.O were ia the interuied iate ^rroiip, 
and I).:', wi^re in tin* idcierly »rroiip. 

As ynaths niiUiin- thi\v .u'enei-ai ly U»ave their parental home to at- 
tend roll(»iie. ttinhtain eniploynuMit, and/or to nniri'y. Tlu* median a^'e 
at (tirst) nuna-in^re is now '21) years for men and 21 years for wouiea. 
This is neatdy 1 yi»ar oldor tlinu the eorfeS])0]ulin<r a<«:es in the niid- 
M>r)0's, Sinco men are usually older than wouieii at uuirria<ri\ they 
usually leave* noaie at asli^htly oblerat^e. 

Yet for both sexes <-oinhined, approxinu^tely one-fourth of the 
vhilih-en L") to ill years of a<ie have left homo, and a lar«r(» uuijority 
(d' those who hare left home luust be 18 or VJ years ohh Only one- 
tenth of tb.(^ eldldi-en li\-itii^ \vith their parents are over 20 years of 
aire,, and the nnijointy of thein are 20 to 24 yoars old. 

T1h> term •Mionsehohr' is used - 

Senatoi* AL^xoai.k. J am interi'sted in this (juestion of family units 
with three irtMaw'atious in them. Is it eoi'reet that less than 5 percent 
of the land lies today or hoiisehoids today have thre* <«:enerutioiis 
liviuiT in them ? 

.Mr. H.\i;.\i*>iu.That iseorreet. 

Senator Moxj).\nK. Two and a half million were. <|raudcbildren of 
the family Iioml, L>,:> inillion wei^e ]^ai-ents of the head or. wife, 2.1 
milliou wen^ brotJicM'S or sist(M'S of tlio- h(Md or wife, one-half million 
were sons oi' dau,irhters-indaw of the head, and the remuinin-j; l.-^ 
million were uncles or aunts, cousins. eteet(»ra. 

Do you have tii^iires on the trend of tfn-eo generational families in 
dns country ? 

^^r. (Jmck. The trend has been downward. As families have be- 
come l.>ctt,er able, to luinntain themselves separately, that, is one of thc! 
ways they have chosen to niiiko use of the addilioiud income that: is 
available to thenu 

I f you would like, we would be happy to prepare an exhibit; on that. 
Senator .Moxn.Ma':. Could you provide us with some information on 
wliat has happened ovei' the yoars insofar as the data reports i(. in 
terms of thc o-<reneraf ion hon.seholds^ 
^ ^fr. (ti.irK. AVesfudl be i^lad to do so. 




Tliree- or four-generation families by composition of the family, 
for the United States: 1970 and I960 



(Numbers in thousands) 





1970 


1 I960 


Change , 






PoT*o ant 


All families 


51 


,U3 


45 


,149 


5i994 


13-3 


3- or 4-generation families 


2 


,235 


2 


,477 


- 242 


-9-8 


Percent of all families 














3-generation families 


2 


,220 


2 


,433 


- 218 


-3.9 


Parent, head, grandchildren 




u 




13 


1 


7.7 


Parent, head, children: 
















1 


109 


1 


,347 






With children under 25 


1 


,070 


1 


,310 


- 240 


-18.3 


With children under 18 




942 


1 


,224 


- 282 


-23.0 


With children under 6 




330 




557 


- 227 


-40.8 


; Head, children, grandchildren: 














With children of any age 


1 


,097 


1 


,078 


19 


1.8 


With children under 25 




714 




574 


140 


24.4 


With children under 18 




447 




345 


102 


29.6 


With children under 6 




83 




66 


17 


25.8 


4-generation families — Parent, 














head, children, grandchildren 




35 




39 


- 4 


-10.5 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population . Vol. II, 
4A, Fflmny C omposition , table 17; and I960 Census of Population . Vol. II, 4A, 
FflailiSfi, table 18. 
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SiMiiitor M<»Ni)ALK. 1 lii'ar nioru complaints from senior citizens now 
as I around tliat they are not too sure that tins wliole idea of being 
separated ont on an a^^^ basis was as ^'"ood an idea as tliey tliought it 
was. I wonder whether we are not paying eosts that are ilifficult to 
([nantify in terms of removin*^ the gi*andpa rents from tlie lionseliold. 
Those are diflicnlt thin^rs to evahiate, 1 am snre. And T am certain that 
'.hoieo oufj^ht to be up to those involved. 

Hnt I woidil like to <^et tliost* li<^ures, if I could, because I would 
suspect, as yonr li<^nres show on anotlier side, that there lias been a 
rapid separation of aire <^ronps in that sense. 

Mr. Cii.iciv. I tliink w(» .sense a need for infonnation on liow close 
these ohler pei-sons live to their war relatives. Tf it is not too far away, 
they can maintain contact. We need information to supplement our 
knowled^re about tliis situation. 
% Senator Moxdam:. Thank you. 

Mr, Bakariu. Another way of lookinjr at tlie inner relationslup. 
Senator, is tIu-ou<^li tlie measurement of tlie house hold situation, and 
a<rain <^ivin<r operatiomil definition of what we mean liei*e, the tenu 
• household is useil l)y the Buivau of the Census to mean the entire num- 

ber of persons who occupy a house or apai'tnient that constitutes sepa- 
rate living (luartei-s. Most households have a family as the core mem- 
I)ers, but they may include paii:nei-s, lodfj^ei^s, or resident employees, 
anil, a<rain, they may con.^jistof one pei-son livin<r alone. 

With the u«rin«r of the population, the expansion of social security 
benefits, and the increasin^ir availability of housinir, the number of 
elderly pei-sons who maintain a household after all of their mlatives 
liaye left home has increased (^iiite rapidly in recent decades. More- 
over, an increasin^r niinil)er of youn<r unmarried persons have been 
maintaiuir a home apart from relatives. CoiLsequently, the number of 
theses ^'primary individuals'' with no relatives sharinp" their living? 
([uai"ters has increa.sed from 10 percent of all household heads in 1940 
to 20 percent in 107H. 

Because the rate of household increase has exceeded the rate of 
population <^ro\vtIi since 1040, the avera<^e .siice of household has de- 
(*liiied. In 1040, tlie averajxe size of lionseliold was !^,.7 pei^sons: by 1900 
it was and by 107.'> it was only .*r})ersons. This decline reflects 
the net effect of chauires in the biii:li rate and the decreast\ in doubling 
up of married couples with their ivlatives as well as the largo increase 
in the numl)er of one-pei-sou households among both the young and 
the elderly. 

Most of the peoph* who change their residences move as family 
^ groups or in connection with the fonnatioii or dissolution of a family. 

Every year about l?0 pereent of the population moves to a different 
residence. However, from 1048 to 1071, there has been little change in 
tlie pattern or percent of pei-sons who repoii*. liaving moved in the pre- 
ceding year, except for some recent d(*cline in local movement. With 
minor fluctuations, of the 20 percent of the population who move to a 
(lifTerent house, ai)out 12 percent moved within the .sanie county, 3 
percent moved to a diffeivnt county in the .same State, and 3 percent 
moved between States. 

Senator Monoalk. This surprises me a little bit. 1 assumed with the 
rapid acceleration of indu.strializiition and bu.siness and commerce 
in this country of an intej*state nature w would see a mucli higher 
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proportion of iHM-soimiO moving'. With (lu» Arriuul Koivos and thoir 
piM'soniuM p()licii»s, I luul assmnod (hat \vl» would .sit an acci^hM-atioii in 
fj:tM)irraphii'al niownuMit of familiis, but tliat has not hivn tlu*. case? 

Mr. HAitAnBA. It. has not hciMi tho caso in the iMvilian [)Opnhition. 
Oui* (uiiTiMit survey tloes not cover the inoveuuMit of persons in niili- 
tarv barracks. 

Senator Monua!.!:. That is interest inij:. 

Mr. Bak'akiu. Moreover, tlie perirnt of tlu» total population born in 
the State where they eurreutly hve has nMuaineil relatively stable 
since 18r>l). For the c(MuUry as a whole, this pereentau'e has fluctuated 
l)etween a low of M in ISiil) to u hi<rh of 70 in 10-h).\Sinee 1040 there 
has been a sli^dit hut .st(»aily decrea.se of about *J percent p(»r decade to 
05 percent in 1970. 

The exodus of rural population to the cities has been hirgely a move- 
ment from farms to nonfarni areas over the hist .several decades. Farm 
families con.stituted one-third of all families in IJKK), one-fifth in 1040, 
and only one-twentieth in 107O. However, there has been no absolute 
chan^^e of si^niilicaiu'e between 1040 and 1070 in the nuud)er of rm*al 
fainilies—iuchulin'r the rural noufarm as well as the rural fa?-m 
families. 

Senator ^rc^NUALi:. Do yon have fi<^ures that break that down? I 
thiidv there has been a ili-amatii' reduction in farm i*auulies» but that 
has probably been absoi-bed in rural nonfarm. If yon lump them to- 
<j:ethei\ T think you are cori-eet. Aetually what we fhoni,dit of as farm 
families 1 think has di-op[)ed drsunatically in the hast oO years, but 
can you provide those for nu> 

Jlr. Bauauua. YeSj sii\ 

Mr. GucK. We can provide those iiii:ures. 

.Air. K .VUAUHA. lu 1040 then* were 14 million I'ural families and in 
1070 there were also 14 million I'ui'al families. Thus, all of the increase 
in fainilies between 1040 and 1070 has occurred in urban areas. 

.\n impoi-tant recent trend that has inilnenced the pattern of Amer- 
ican family life has been an incivasin^i: number of undtiple-workcr 
families. In lOGii, there were 10.1 million husband-wife families in 
which both the head and at least one otiiei* family nuMuher were in the 
labor force. This constituted 45 [)ercent of all Inisband-wife families 
in which the family heiid was workin^^-. Pjy 1072. this proportion had 
increased to 55 percent and the uuniber had grown to 21.3 million 
families. 

Tlie primary contribution to this increase in multiple-worker fami- 
lies has been the <]^rowth in labor force participation among nuirried 
women. For example, in 1050, less than one-fourth of the wives in 
United States wei'e in the luboi* foi'ce; and for tho.se women with chil- 
dren under 0 years of age. the laboi- force rate was only about 12 
percent. 

However, in 1072, over 40 percent of all wives were in the labor 
force; and even among those with children uudei* 0 years old, 30 per- 
cent pa rticipated in the laboi* force. 

Senator Monoalk. Do you have figures that show what percentage 
or mimbers are involved ii\ fttll-time work'^ 

•Vfr. Gr-iOK, Yes, sir. 

Senator Moxi)alk. Von do hav(» that, and brokenjlown by under 0 
years old, too. So we know how many mothers are working full time? 
AJ»- GucK. Yes. sir. AVe shall .send the figui'cs to you. 
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M r. r>.\K.\r.h.\. Oiu' of I lie |M'nhU'iiis wi* niii inio is tlu' size of tlu» 
?jii)i|>li\ u'p Jiiay Im^ t'iilii;iir il litllr lliin in lia cnnf'Hh'ju't'. 'ni tlir 
stilt isHcs \vi' pri'SiMit . I ml \vi' run pi'oviih' ynii \\\[ ]\ I lir mmihrrs — - 

SL'iiatur MoNDAi.K, rsfliaati'S dI' st al islii-ji I I'l'liahilily, so 

y(m \<\\(\\v h(»u' rrlitilih' (lie saiiifilt- is. ISitl {here h:is Im-cii m siiljs<;in( inl 
iiitMTMsi' ill (lir imiiiln'i' of riill-liuu' \\ni'l<inn; mittliiM's with pi-cscliool 
rliildriMi. Iras ( Ihmv. ih)1 ( 

M i\ ( I lacK. Tliut is ('(M'l'iM'l , 

S^'nator Mundai,]:. Iiiit you di) not liavo thosr ll*i'iin'S \villiy«)n ^ 

Mr. K.MiAr.l'.A, wili I liosp to ynil. 

I Thr ill rt>nii;n ioM siif»siMiiuMitly sii[»[)lii'ti : | 
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Population in households by rolationship to head, for the United 
States, urban and rural: 1970, I960, 1950, and 1940 





(Numbers in 


thousands) 






Area and relationship 


1970 


1960 


1950 


1 1940 


United States, 
in households 

Head of household 

Wife of head 

Child of head 

Other relative of head 

Nonrelative of head 


197,427 
63,638 
43,869 
78,248 
8,722 
2,950 


174,424 
53,024 
39,475 
69,246 
10,011 
2,668 


144,552 
42,251 

,33,276 
53,471 
11,507 
4,046 


128,427 
34,949 
26,571 
51,305 
10,107 
5,496 


Urban 
Head of household 
Wife of head 
t-fhild of head 
Other relative of head 
Nonrelative of head 


144,648 
47,672 
31,696 
56,435 
6,364 
2,481 


122,000 
38,320 
27,628 
46,879 
7,003 
2,169 


92,110 
28,184 
21,535 
31 ,679 
7,545 
3,168 


72,394 
20,648 
15,225 
26,835 
5,846 
3,839 


Rural nonfarm 
Head of household 
•Wife of head 
Child of head 
Other relative of head 
Nonrelative of head 


44,494 
13,540 
10,184 
18,398 
1,963 
404 


38,979 
11,138 

8,826 
16 S/fi 

2,103 
364 


29,519 
8,367 
6,879 

1 1 708 
2^041 
524 


26,014 
7,226 
5,556 

1 0 61 2 
l!787 
832 


Rural farm 
Head of household 
Wife of head 
Child of head 
Other relative of head 
Nonrelative of head 


8,284 
2,425 
1,989 
3,415 
390 
65 


13,4^5 
3,565 
3,021 
5,819 
904 
135 


22,923 
5,701 
4,862 

10,085' 
1,921 
355 


30,020 
7,074 
5,789 

13.858 
2,473 
825 


Source : U.S. Bureau 


of the Census 


, United States Simraarv: 


1970, Vol. 



table 204; i960, Vol. I, table 181; 1950, Vol. II, table 107; and 1940, 
Vol. IV, table 10. 

/ 
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WOUKINC; MOTHKRS 

Table 30. "Working Mothers"— Women With Own Children Under 18 Years Old Below the Low-income Level 
in 1971 by Work Experience and Race 



Cull 111* 

t.. w .« 
I i» / 



Olil n..t «.rli 



• JVES or KOIIU A«> 

sf iir'.r:::.¥ hf viis "ITh 
fiwN rntiJin»:v 



o..t •■•m.. 
kH\n rf»»>it\ 111 



Source ; 



1. 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 



Reports , Series P-6o.j No. 86^ "Characteristics of the Low-Income 
Population: 1971." 
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Table 30. 



'Working Moth«r$"-Women With Own Children Under 18 Years Old Below the Low lncome Level 
in 1971 by Work Enperience and Race— Continued 



lUI K vt^Xtl lalu:)) il AHlrtl-l d» 

(iru««i)i:n ot tmn cm I il run 
iinilvr \H iOJkf 



AM r.iH- 




St-^r.i 




ttfVKl 






1 


r.it-l 




lovfl 






|Vrr«r»t 

• •r 


rutst 




Runout 
III 




l>«rctlllt 
Tilt* I 






7 ,1 




37 I 


(1,3 


•lU? 




m 








3 .1) 


■J ,117 3 


tit 


•1.3 


311 




37 






Iti 


I ,'J 


7U-I 


I I 


1 ,6 


III 




& 


1.3 


rt7J 






^4A 


J 




tut) 






2.H 




3 'J 
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Table 31. Chitdren by WQrk Experience ot Mothei~0«vn Children Undor 18 Years Old Below the Low-Income 
Level In 1971 by Age. Race, and Work Experience ol Mother 
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Table 31. Children by WorH Eiperience of Mother—Own Children Under 18 Years Old Below the Low lncome 
Level in 1971 by Age Race and Work Experience of Mothers-Continued 
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Tiblfl 31. ChlldrBn by Work Experience of Muther -Owr> Children Ui^der 18 Years Old Below th« Law-Income 
Level In 1971 by ^e, Rjce.and Work Eiperlenceof Mother— Continued 
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Speciat Labor Force Report shows 
mothers of almost 26 million 
children under age 18 were m 
the labor force m March 1972 



Children 
of 

working 
mothers 



ANNE M. YOUNG 

School anOjpreschool age children whose mothers 
arc part of our Nation's work force continue to be 
the object of public attention, especially as they are 
aftccteJ by such circumstances as ihc unemploymvtii 
or low earnings cf nne or both parenls. or the lack 
of adequate care during their working mother's ;ib- 
sence. Th>s article provides information on the n*jm- 
bcr of children by the labor force acf.iviiy of their 
parents, their race, type* and size of families, and 
family income. The data, which were obtained from 
ihe annual survey of ihc marital and family char- 
act eristics of workers.' arc essential for persons con- 
cerned with policy planning and legislative proposals 
regarding the employment of mothers, child care 
facilities, and welfare administration. 

The number of children under age 18 in the 
population declined somewhat from 1970 to 1972. 
while the number of Children with working mothers 
edged upward. (Sec table 1.) In March 1972. there 
were 65.3 niillion children under \8 years of age. 
Almost 26 million had mothers who were working 
or looking for work and 5.6 million of the.so children 
were preschoolers under age 6. Close to 800.000 
of these preschoolers were in families headed by a 
woman. It is clear that the presence of children, 
including very young children, .is no ^C'^.jjer con- 
sidered z bar to employment by many women. 

Although most children were living with bcih 
parents in March 1972, the number in two-parent 
families (56.6 million) was 1.8 million tower than 
in 1970 while the number in families headed by 
women (7.9 million) was 1.2 million higher. The 
decrease in number of children in husband-wife 
families is related largely to the decline in births 
in recent years, and to the increase in families 
recently broken by divorce and separation. The b»nh 
rate has reached a new low— falling to 15.5 per 
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thousand population for the. first 6 months of 1972' 
—and the increase in divorces, which has accelerated 
since 1967. continued in J 97 1.' 

Wonu'n who head fanulies arc more likely to have 
to work than mothers in husband-wife families. 
Among families headed by women. 51 percent of all 
children under IS years of age had a mother in the 
labor force in .March 1972. compared to 38 p^-rcent 
of all children in husband-wife families. In both 
types of families, as would he expected, children 
under age 6 were less likely than schwl age children 
to have a mother in the labor force. (Sec table 2.) 

Race 

Historically, a much higher proportion of Negro 
than white children arc in families in which the 
mother goes out to work. In husband-wife families, 

Table 1. Chii' Iren under 18 ye<rs old. by type of family 
and tabor torc» status of mother, 1970-72 
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Table 2. Chll<lr«n under 18 y«an old, by age groupt typ« 
of family, tabor force status of mother, and race, March 
1972 
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NOTC Fiiurn for 1972 ara not ilriclly comparabia w>|t> publnhad data for aarlter 
taar« bacauta of tha introduction ol 1970 Cantut data into lha Mhmation procoduia« 

51 percent of Negro children under age 18, com- 
pared to 37 percent of whil** children, had a mother 
in the labor force in March 1972. (See chart.) The 
difference reflects, in part, the greater economic pres- 
sure on many Negro wives to supplement the often 
low earnings of their hu.sbands. Moreover, among 
Negro husband- wife families, the proportion of chil- 
dren with mothers in the labor force was higher 
for children whose fathers were in the labor force 
than for those whose fathers were not. However, 
among white husband-wife families, the proportion 
of children whose mother was in the labor force was 
the same whether the father was in or out of the 
labor force. 

Among families headed by women, on the other 
hand, 55 percent of the white children compared 



to 44 percent of the Negro children had working 
mothers. This diflference reflects, in part, the fact 
that relatively more of the Negro than while families 
had preschool age children, which restricts the possi- 
bility of work outside the home. In addition, the 
Negro wotnen had less education and w«rc less able 
to compete for jobs. Only a third of Negro womsn 
who head families had at least a high school edu- 
eation, compared with slightly more than half of 
the white women who were family heads in March 
1971.* With the increasing "credenlialism" in recent 
years, the lack of a high school diploma or other 
certified training was at least a partial barrier to 
cmploymcn; for these women. 

Family Income 

It is especially striking to find that 1 out of every 
6 children under age 18 was In a family where the 
father was absent (7.9 million), unemployed (1.8 
million), or out of the labor force (1.9 million). (See 
tabic 3.) Fourteen percent of all white children 

Chart 1. Proportton of children with motherv In the 
labor force by family type and race, March 1972 
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were living in these eircunistanccs, compared with 
43 percent of all Negro children, hi luuny eases, 
the burden of adequate supptirt has fallen on the 
mother. For example, in families headed by women. 
51 percent of the children had mothers in the labor 
force, compared with .18 percent of the children 
whose fathers wea' present and employed. 

The labor force participation of mothers has 
brought significant economic benefits to their fami^ 
lies. For children in husband-wife families, median 
family income was SI 2,750 in 1971 if the mother 
was in the labor forcu. compared to 511,060 If she 
was not. When the mother worked, median family 
income was Si 2,990 if the father w^? '.'mplov^^, 
S9,290 when he wan unemployed, and 5»,010 when 
he was not in the labor furce. With the mother out of 
the labf>r force, comparable medians were much 
lower, especially in families with neither parent in 
the labor force (S4.920). 

The labor force status of the mother in families 
headed by women made a financial ditterence 
to her famliy; median income was 55,795 if she 
was employed, $3,230 if she was not in the labor 



force. Whether white or Negro, income in families 
thai women head is much lower than income among 
families headed by men. Of 5 million white children 
in fatherless families in March 1972, 30 percent 
were in families whose 1971 income was less than 
$3,000, and 24 percent were in the next broad 
income bracket, $3,000 to $4,999. Comparable pro- 
portions for while children in husband-wife families 
were 2 and 3 percent, Of the 2.9 million Negro 
children in fatherless families, 39 percent were sup- 
ported on less than. 53,000 a year and 33 percent 
were in the next broad income group. Comparable 
proportions for Negro children in husband-wife 
families were 6 and 13 percent. 

Information on labor force status also helps to 
explain Uie very low average family income of 
children in families headed by mothers. Over half 
of these children had mothers who were not earners 
in March 1972 — 49 percent were not in the labor 
force and 5 percent were unemployed. Obviously, 
many children in families headed by womgn were 
in families dependent on marginal income from 
outside sources, oiien minimum welfare allowances. 



Tai>le 3. Childr«n under 18 years old, by selected eharacteristlcs, March 1972 
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Even *'hen children in ihcsc rumilics had ;t working 
mother, ihe was mosi likely to be in coniparaiivciy 
low-level clerical or service oceupaiions.' 

Family size 

In boih husband-wife families and those headed 
by women, the average number of children per fam- 
ily edged downward between 1970 and 1972. The 
decline took place among both while and Negro 
families, especially Negro families headed by women. 
(See table 4.) In 1972, 15 percent of all American 
children were in families' with only one child under 
age 18; 29 percent were in families with 2 children; 
25 percent. 3 ciiildrcn; and 31 percent. 4 chiidien 
or more. Ncgrn children were half again as likely 
as white children to be in large families. The pro- 
portion of families with four children or more has 
declined among while and Negro families since 1970. 

The tower number of births and smaller average 
size of family appear to be more than a temporary 

Table 4. Number of families and averaRe number of cmn 
Chlldfvn under 18 yeir« nM, 5y type of famlJv, labor force 
ftatus of mother, and race. March 1970 and March 1972 
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phenomenon. A recent Census Bureau study indi- 
cated thiit. on average, the number of children young 
wives age 18 to 24 expect ic have in their lifetime 
fell from 2.9 in 1967 to 2.4 in 1971 and to 2J 
in 1972." Only 9 percent of ihese young wives ex- 
pected to have 4 children or more, compared with 
26 percent in 1967. If the total number of children 
these young women bear has the same relationship 
Ul their expectations as shown by earlier studies, 
iheir total number of children will approximate 
only replacement level fertility. The implications for 
ihe economy, if the low birth rate and present trends 
in labor force part icip?t ion of womet\ continue, are 
that the number of young adult women who will 
be in the labor market will increase even faster than 
was projected a few years ago.^ □ 

FOO TNO TES 

1 Data in the tables and most of the text j\re based pri- 
marily on information from supplcmeniary questions tn the 
Nfarch t972 survey of the labor force conducted for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census 
throii^ih its Current Population Survey. Estimates based on 
a 'lample. such as those shown in the tables, may vary 
consiiterably from results obtained by a comp{ete count in 
cases where the numbers shown are small. Therefore, dif- 
ferences between small numbers or percents based on thetn 
may not be significant. Figures for 1972 are not strictly 
comparjirle with published data for earlier years because of 
the introduction of 1970 Census data into the estimation 
prtvedures. The revisions had the effect of reducing the 
number of children in the population compared lo earlier 
published data and of narrowing over-the.year changes. 

In this study, children are defined as "own" children of 
(he family head and include sons and daughier^. stepchil- 
dren, and adopted children. Excluded are other related chil- 
dren fsuch as nieces, nephews, cousins, grandchildren) and 
unrelated children. 

The term "Negro" refers to Negroes only. Persons In 
other racial minoriiies are excluded^ unless otherwise indi- 
cated. 

For a report on this subject using data from the March 
1970 survey, see Elizabeth Waldman and Kaihryn It Cover, 
"Children of women in the labor force," Monthly Labor 
ReiifVi', July 1971. pp. 19-25. reprinted with addidonal 
tabular data as Special Labor Force Report No. 134. 

2 Monihly Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 21. No, 6 (U.S, 
Department of HeaUh. Education and Welfare. National 
Center for Health Statistics. August 29. 1972). p. L 

5 Ibid., p. 9. 

* Household and Family Chzracterlsxics: March 1971, 
Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, 
Series P-20. No. 233 (Bureau of Uie Census. 1972). table E. 

^ Ibid., table 20. 

• Birth £ praations and Fertiiity: June J972. Series P-20. 
No. 24t} (Bu eau of the Census, 1972). p. 1. 

^ Sophia C, Travis. The U.S. labor forces Proieclions to 
1985;' Monthly Labor Rtview, May 1970, pp. 3-12. 
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Summary 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 




SPECIAL LABOR ^ 
FORCE REPORT m 



Children of Working Mothers. March 1973 



While the number of children under age 18 in families dropped sharply 
between 1970 and 1973, the number whose mothers were in the labor force 
continued to rise. Of the 64^3 million children in March 1973, 26.2 mil- 
lion had mothers in the labor force. 650, 000 more than in March 1970 . 
Over this same period, the number of working mothers rose to 12.8 mil- 
lion. (See table 1 and chart. ) 

The increase in children of working mothers resulted from a 760i 000 
gain among those in fatherless families headed by working women, and a 
decrease of 110, 000 children in 2-parent families in which the mother was 
in the labor force . Most of the children of working mothers were old 
enough to be in school, but 6 million were under age 6. About 855, 000 of 
these preschoolers were in fatherless families, about a third more than in 
March 1970. 

September 1973 




2S 

The average size of fainiUes in the United States has been declining 
since the mid-l960'5, largely attributable to the falling birth rate. In 
1970, for example, births averaged 18.2 per 1, 000 persons in the popula- 
tion, compared with 15.0 in early 1973. Between March 1970 and March 
1973, for all families with children, the average number of children de- 
clined regardless of the mothers' labor force status. Moreover, in 
March 1973, as in previous years, families witli working mothers had 
fewer children, on average, than those with mothers who did not work 
outside the home. This held true for families headed by women as wrU as 
for ^.parent tamilies, and for white as well as for Negro families. (See 
table 2.) 

Also, whether in 1- or 2-parent families, white or Negro, children 
whose mothers were in the labor force were in higher income families, on 
average, than were children whose mothers were neither working nor 
looking for work. (See table 3.) For example, among white children in 
2-parent families, median family income in 1972 was $14,200 if the 
mother was iu the labor force, compared with $12,440 if she was not . 
The cov responding figures for Negro children were $11,030 and $7. 840. 
A greater proportion of Negro mothers (58 percent) than white mothers 
(40 percent) in 2-parent families were in the labor force, and th^ir con- 
tribution to family it rv- clearly reduced the gap between their families* 
income and that of families of white children. (Note: Income was report- 
ed for the year 1972; labor force status was reported for March 1973.) 
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About il-l/i miilicm children , or nearly 1 of every 5 under age 18 
were in families where the father was either absent (8. 5 million) , unem> 
ployed (1.4 million), or out of the Labor force (1.9 milUon) . Nearly half 
(45 percent) of all Negro children were living under these circumstances 
compared with I 4 percent of the white children* 

These findin^^s are from the annual survey of marital an<i family char* 
acteristics of worV.ers» conducted for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the 
Bureau of the Census. Additional information on this subject and other 
topics » such as children in poor families and day care» will be published 
in a forthcoming issue of the Monthly Labor Review . 
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Table I, Nunber of children unJ«r l« Veat • old. by age. typ« of faally, Ubor fore* ttAtua p£ aether, 
and race. March 1970 arJ Ma'/ch 197K 



(WwDbers In thousands) 



Type of faaily. labor force status 
of mother . and race 


Ase of 


chl Idren. 


1970 


Ase of 


children. 


1973 


Under 18 
years 


Under 6 
^ears 


t to 17 
years 


Under 18 
vears 


Under 6 
years 


6 to 17 
years 




b5.7S5 
25. S<.^ 


5.590 


4b,l(*9 
19.954 


64 . 303 
26, 189 


19.145 
5.952 


45.158 . 
20.237 


Husband-vife fatally 

Mother not in labor force 


58,399 
21.982 
36,:.l7 


17.920 
4,947 
12.973 


40,479 
17.035 
23,444 


55.238 
21.871 
33.367 


16.905 
5.097 
11.808 


38.333 
16,774 
21 . 559 


Female family head* 


6.695 
3,562 
3,133 


1.593 
643 
950 


5.102 
2.919 
2,183 


8.344 
4,318 
4,026 


2,149 
055 
1.294 


6.195 
3.463 
2.732 


Other nele f«inlly head^ 


661 


93 


568 


721 


91 


630 


White children, total 


56.903 
2l.l9<i 


16.940 
4.459 


39,963 
16.735 


55,221 
21.812 


16.416 
4^803 


38,805 
17.009 


Mother not in labor force 


52.336 
ia.B6^ 
33.ii7l 


15.975 
4.083 
11.892 


36.361 
14.782 
21.579 


49.710 
18.900 
30.810 


15.211 
4.263 
10.948 


34.499 
14.637 
19.862 




<i,102 
2.329 
1.773 


908 
376 
532 


3.194 
1 .953 
1.241 


4,963 
2.912 
2.051 


1.149 
540 
609 


3.814 
2,372 
1.442 




<.65 


57 


408 


548 


56 


492 




8,054 
4,015 


2.381 
1 ,031 


5.673 
2.984 


8.146 
3.984 


2,400 
1 ,031 


5.746 
2,953 


Huahand'Wife fanlly 


5.335 
2.810 
2.525 


1.683 
775 
909 


3.652 
2.035 
1.617 


4,802 
2.624 
2.178 


1,419 
725 
694 


3.383 
1,899 
1.484 




2.529 
1.20S 
1.324 


663 
256 
407 


1.866 
949 
917 


3.180 
1 .360 
1 .820 


950 
306 
644 


2.230 
1.054 
1.176 




190 


35 


155 


164 


31 


133 



'Chltdr«n are defined aa "own" children of the faally head and Include never aarrled sort* and 
daughters, step-children, and adopted children. Excluded are other related children such as 
grandchildren, nieces, nephews, and cousins, and unrelated children. 

'Widowed, divorced, separated, and single faally heads. 



NOTE: Figures In this report for periods prior to 1972 have been adjuated to reflect the 
introduction of 1970 Census data Into the estimation procedures. As a result, they aay not agree 
with flgurea for the sane date published previously. 
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Table 2. Number ut tanllles mni averaxe nunber ut uwn children under 18 years old, by type of family . 
labor force statue of mother, and race. Harcli 1970 and March 197 3 



Type oi family , labor force 
status of nuther ^ 
and race 


March :.970 


March 1973 


Number of 
families with 
children under 
lb years old 
( thousands) 


Average 

nunber 
of children 
per family' 


Number of 
families with 
children under 
Iti years old 
(thousands) 


Ave rfvge 

number 
of children 
per f lUKily > 


ALL FAMILIES 












25,547 


2.29 


25,395 


2.18 




10,210 


2.15 


10,592 


2.06 




15,337 


2.37 


14,803 


2.25 




2,924' 


2.29 


3,796 


2.20 




1 ,731 


2.06 


2,225 


1.94 




1.193 


2.63 


1,571 


2. 56 


WHITE 












23,285 


2.25 


23,166 


2.14 




8,970 


2.10 


9,330 


2.03 




ia,315 


2.34 


13,856 


2.22 




1 ,994 


2.05 


2,465 


2.01 




1,237 


1.88 


1,57J 


1.65 




757 


2.34 


894 


2.29 


NfSCRO 










Husband-wife fanllles 


2,001 


2.67 


1 .909 


2.52 




1,120 


2.51 


1,109 


2.37 


Hother not In labor force 


881 


2.87 


800 


2.72 




912 


2.77 


1,258 


2.53 


Hothar in labor force-*-- — 


485 


2.48 


633 


2.15 


Hother not in labor force • 


427 


3.10 


625 


2.91 



'see footnote 1. table 1. 



NOTE: See note, tabla 1. 
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Table 3. Number of children under ]8 years old, median family income in 1972, 
type of family, labor force status of parents, and race, March 1973 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Type of family and labor force 
sC:atus of parents, 
as of M&rch 1972 


All children 


White 


Nej 


zro 


Number 


Median 
family 
income 
In 1972 


Number 


Median 
family 
income 
in 1972 


Number 


Median 
family 
income 
in 1972 




64,303 
26,189 


$ll,775 
12,597 


55,221 
21,812 


$12,466 
13,257 


8,146 
3,984 


$ 6,579 
8.472 


Mother not In labor torce 


55,238 
21,871 
33,367 


12,801 
13,842 
12,122 


49,710 
18,900 
30,810 


13,106 
1.^,198 
12,441 


4,802 
2,624 
2,178 


9 ,328 
11,027 
7,837 


Mother in labor force 

Mother not in labor force 


51,897 
20,533 
31,364 


13,090 
14,126 
12,429 


46,912 
17,830 
29,082 


13,365 
14,458 
12,715 


4,318 
2,394 
1,924 


9,677 
11,406 
8,214 


Mother not in labor force 


1,406 

O *.*♦ 

794 


8,798 
9 ,639 
8,068 


1,222 
495 
727 


8,959 
8,284 


178 
120 
58 


7,977 
8,731 


Mother In labor foi'ce* 
Mother not in labor force 


1,933 
724 
1,209 


6,554 
8,669 
5,462 


1,576 
575 
1,001 


6,932 
9,310 
5,751 


306 
110 
196 


4,977 
6 , 241 
4,457 




8,344 
A, 318 
3,873 
V*5 
4,026 


4,408 
5,749 
6,015 
3,540 
3r495 


4.963 
2,912 
2,681 
231 
2,051 


4,942 
6,299 
6,495 
4,174 
3,696 


3,180 
1,360 
1,151 
209 
1,820 


3,785 
4,733 
5,070 
2,850 
3,240 


Other male family head — 


721 


10,531 


548 


11,638 


164 


6,742 



See footnote 1, table 1. 
^Median income not shown where base is less than 75,000. 



NOTE: See note, table 1. 
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A[r. HARAmu. During: tlic Ijist^ two decudos, 1052 to 1072, modiaii 
fiiiuily iiionev income in tlio l' Jiitcid States lias iiotirly trij)lecl ; and even 
after la'couiif in^^ for ihv oH'ects oT iiillation over this ijenocl, it luis still 
doubled, rosultui<i; in hi<j:lier levels and standards of livint!; for the 
American family. 

One of the main reasons for this overall inerc;ise in family income 
is the fact that more tuid more wives are ^^oing to work to supplement 
tlio family income jnul thereby takintr advanta<j:e of incrseasing oppor- 
tunities to achieve more comfortable levels of living. 

lu Slavcli of 1973, nearly 41 percent of the wives in Inisband-wife 
families were iJi the labor force, whereas 20 years earlier in March 
1953 only 2G percent of the wives were working. The median income 
in 1953 for luisband-wife taniilios w^tli the wife in the labor force 
($4,900) was about 29 percent higher than the median income of fami- 
lies witli the wife not in tiic labor force ($3,810) ; but between 1052 
and 1972, this difference has widened in both absolute and relative 
terms. 

By 1972, the median incojnc of the Inisband-wife family with the 
wife in the labor force (§13,900) was 32 x^ercent greater than that of 
the ith a jionworking wife ($10,5GO). Statistics from the 

"Special Labor Force Eepoit Series" publislied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for the yeai-s 1958 through 1970 support the observa- 
,tior. that tho wufe'S contribntion to family income Itas climbed steadily 
in recent years. These data show that in 1958, the wife's earnings ac- 
counted for abont 20 pei-cont of total family incojne, but by 1970 her 
earnings accounted for 27 percent. 

This is a relatively brief summary of wjuit statistics we liavc avail- 
able at the Bureau, we appreciate the opportunity of provulhig statis- 
tical background for a committee such as this. 

If there are any questions, Mr. Levine, Dr. Glick or I will be happy 
to Jiiiswer or get the inf onnatiori for you. 

Senator Moxdaij!:. Thank you very nuich for a most useful st^ite- 
ment on what the census statistics reflect concerning the family. 

Your last figures related to families wliich had three or more earnei's. 
Do you have data on teenage employment, such as how many are work- 
ing,' what are their earnings, and what kind of families they come 
from ? 

Mr. Guciv. We have special reports from the 1970 census that show 
the income of young persons by the income of their parents^ family 
with wdiom they live. We shall identify this table when we send other 
material to you. 

Senator ^foxmLK. If yon have those figures, I would appreciate see- 
ing them. 

It seems to me that many yeai*s ago we were worried and properly 
so, about exploitation of child labor, but now, if I understand teenagers 
correctly, they want to work. Onr laws and our traditions disconrage 
that, not to mention o;jr emi)loyment ])icture. I was wondering whether 
it would be time to take another look at that. Yoimg people need to 
work, they want the money, they need pride, they need to develoj) work- 
ing skills! and they have time on their hands. If that work develops in 
a way so that it results in a learning experience, it could help the fami- 
lies, particularly the moderate- and low-income families. 
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Mr, RxKAUBA. 1 think Mr. I^n iiio could address himself generally, 
and weconld follow up with more detaiU^d information. 

Mr. Levine. The labor force as defined by tlie Dojxirtment of Labor 
ill publishing statistics each niohth, Senator, is limited to t\\o popula- 
tion 16 veal's of age and older. However, we do collect for them limited 
statistics for the 14- and 15-year-oUl population, and we do have char- 
acteristics for that gi'oup. 

However, as a routine matter, we do not have any dtvta for those lui- 
der 14 years of age who might be working at any type of job whatso- 
ever. 

Prriodically, the Childien's Bureaii in HEW and occasionally the 
Vromen's Bureau in the Department of I^bor do sponsor special stud- 
ies in which thov try to get information for those who are under 14 
years of age and occasionally more extensive detail for the 14- to 15- 
year-old population. 

Senator 5roNDAi.E. If you could give us what you have on that, I 
appreciate it. 

On page 5 of your testimony, you note that in lt>7.*5 the average fami- 
ly size is three and one-half and that only 0.3 persons are in the cate- 
gory of elderly. How does this compare with the number of elderly 
l>ersons in t lie average family in pivvious years? 

Mr. Glu:k. The number of elderly pei^sons who live in family groups 
has been declining because they tend to have their own separate res- 
idences. Tiic actual figures that correspond to this for early dates arc 
not in our repertoire that we have with us today, but wo could furnish 
you inforsuation on this if you would like. 

Senator Mondalk. Would vou submit that for the record ? 

Mr. GucK. All right. 

[Tlie information subsequently supplied follows :] 
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VOUTII IN LABOR FORCE 



Table 2. Labor Forc« Starui by Single Ycort of Age an<i StK: 1940 fo )970 
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2 447 370 

41 101 110 

* 9i3 4tlO 
I 2M 740 

1 TOO 440 

( MO 940 
I 71.3 itnU 
7 314 IM 
I 143 140 
) 1/1 040 

3 313 120 
I 177 20U 
I M4 ;bo 
I ii« :i4a 

1 43<7 620 

MI4 170 

I 094 370 

1 DOtI 180 

» 090 970 

I C:i 280 

1 075 880 
I 139 0JO 
946 ilO 
I 066 170 
91> 540 
967 880 

4 '59 700 
1 0?9 460 

977 840 
B93 no 
974 970 
985 140 

4 441 9H0 
1 Oit 160 
'^6 870 
953 400 
B54 560 
Bl9 670 
4 701 900 
937 680 
BI4 160 
B7I IbO 
650 0«0 

m 840 

J 'S6 l40 
909 B«0 

e^o TOO 

607 JOO 
678 840 
689 940 
3 007 960 
673 560 
b30 Ml 
S64 4EiO 
197 340 
l47 730' 

7 404 B70 
ifi 140 
411 660 
47B 500 
466 JOO 
453 770 

1 894 940 
507 too 
358 4» 
374 940 
349 280 
309 700 

I 771 980 
341 740 
734 170 
762 100 
736 480 
707 040 

I 730 870 



il 4t« 110 

3. 6J' J9» 
191 1 47 

641 440 

t 071 .'87 
I 171 028 
? 344 735 

1 i;o 176 

t 174 /*9 

3 934 808 
I 111 927 
I 474 W9 
I 113 887 

6 117 087 
I 707 959 
1 761 6?9 
1 378 f?V 
1 183 383 
I 131 987 

J 3JI 948 
I 129 343 
I 087 944 
1 014 469 
I C70 81 ( 
I flJ9 )a> 
1 1U 345 
I 047 I4O 
V94 754 

I 037 713 
1 031 &77 
I 068 716 

5 118 305 
I U7 991 
V 081 loC 
I 110 489 
I 096 *S? 
1 t09 )H3 
1 434 873 
I 113 959 
I 076 173 
I Q85 161 
I 099 777 
I 060 ^9 

4 6/7^1 
I 056 617 

995 IVl 
964 979 
9IA tb^ 
973 799 
4 164 741 
904 61 7 
S'l *36 
635 4?3 
'97 149 
155 816 

7 971 3'3 
714 577 
660 161 
193 035 
513 670 
469 980 

1 77: 01 B 
32' '65 
7'S 770 
247 816 
196 '67 
187 415 

571 874 
143 76S 
113 95; 

100 514 

36 027 
77 566 
361 735 



44 7lt j»1 

7 606 496 

4J0 667 

678 91? 

7*9 til 

797 414 

1 '75 534 
835 974 

889 560 

7 776 369 
917 453 
920 997 
937 91< 

4 990 D04 
977 409 
946 081 

I 001 014 
996 710 
I 064 790 

i 567 097 

1 068 063 

I 08' 300 

I 171 916 

I II' "U 

I 143 9^6 

5 801 007 
I 1&7 514 
I 14V 399 
1 150 68' 
I I'l 065 
I 151 31' 

5 7" ill 
M 73 706 
1 099 171 
I 061 071 
; OJS 635 

1 046 174 
5 016 197 
I 068 678 
I 033 816 

I Oil 971 

968 710 
973 517 

4 Ml 315 
933 953 
8VB 956 
887 858 
830 669 

834 tn 

3 663 6'4 
'93 997 
'43 430 
'73 947 
63^ 461 
764 644 

3 674 075 
604 907 
S49 817 
111 934 
493 766 
463 611 



4] 779 110 

7 704 4 JO 
3»0 '40 

. 450 170 
Mf 89tf 
77 5 730 

) 706 610 

61' ceo 

889 5J0 

7 830 130 

90' 790 

946 410 

9 '6 9)0 

1 333 940 

1 051 SO) 

I 041 900 

1 051 760 

I 104 JK 

1 079 700 

3 3 7 8 740 
I 177 160 
I 017 8)0 
I 050 7M 

y97 190 
I 031 610 
4,161 010 
I 083 C«0 
i on rro 
I 016 140 
1 04) 030 
1 007 130 

4 H/I 470 
1 067 970 

8'Q 7M 
993 '60 
89.' '70 
84 1 070 
4 1 67 380 
914 830 
809 170 
791 970 
'83 780 
B62 680 

3 650 940 
866 610 
647 370 
743 970 

673 OJO 
699 960 

3 101 410 

674 070 
645 710 
617 110 
609 690 
561 93Q 

7 356 600 
171 750 
450 m 
467 780 



?49 135 
70' '17 
103 671 

610 '36 
161 7M 
137 a» 
118 041 
107 704 
91 475 
357 408 



I 300 
409 140 
1 431 160 
477 740 
30a W 
771 470 
711 130 
Vtf4 840 

618 470 

160 060 
174 590 
137 060 
99 960 
81 750 
173 6lO 



ii 7M 1«0 

7 366 770 

775 470 

447 760 

fif no 

891 500 

I 935 680 

979 500 

1 006 080 

3 056 97a 
9V8 040 

I 07t 430 

I 03/ 40(J 

5 1» '70 

I 046 640 

1 037 860 

1 033 -VftO 

1 039 380 

1 003 660 

4 »44 070 
I 08^ 760 

907 670 
I OIB ?00 
917 810 
973 670 
4 577 480 
987 440 
687 040 
849 800 
179 140 
933 760 

4 QtO 

99' m 

Hi oeo 

900 140 
80i iX 
'63 740 
3 904 TOO 
868 IBO 
'19 330 
764 520 
796 580 
775 600 

3 416 2W 
B30 4SO 
617 160 
'33 000 
616 060 
624 570 

7 639 070 
60 7 800 
561 470 
491 840 
M5 070 

463 940 

699 140 
48' 380 

334 940 
381 140 
358 6O0 
33' 060 
175 780 

335 900 
73? 360 
216 540 
191 660 
159 370 

487 880 



97 940 
78 100 
63 460 
773 940 



1970 1960 t«50 1940 



83 7 00 0 81 9 



07 3 
89 6 
91 7 
93 9 
97 7 

93 3 

94 0 

94 7 

95 3 

95 7 
91 5 
91 7 
95 7 
919 
959 
95 8 
95 9 
918 
959 
914 
95 I 



95 5 
91 ? 

94 5 

95 0 
94 8 



93 0 
93 0 
97 ; 
92 1 
9> 3 
907 



899 
890 
878 
86 7 



878 

878 
66 7 
86 I 



77 & 
B3 7 
80 7 
70 6 



13 6 
45 9 
41.9 

39 5 
366 

78 7 
33 7 
290 
J' a 
76 9 



679 
567 
54 7 



75 I 30 8 3 1 4 
15 6 18 7 18.3 



l«bof lirc« 
i»rti ot 
IV40o«4 



Source; U.S, Bureau of the Census ^ 1970 Census of Popula r 
tion^ Supplementary Report , PC(Sl)-42, "Selected Labor Force 
Characteristics of Persons and Farnilies for the United States: ji 
1970." 
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Table 2. tgbor Forct $tDtu» by Singit Y«on of Aga ond S«x: 1940 to 1970-continued 



Uniltd Stolai 



U I* l« vM'i ■■ 

It «Nri 

Wftflri 

18 vtori 

«i«u 

}0 014 }l yMit ., 

10 vtort .. . 

21 (tort 

}} to 74 ftiKI .. 

?? r»of» 

?1 i»or» 

?4 t*<*'\ 

}) 10 79 v»t»i .. 

7J 

7A (tcM 

7/ .Mr. 

71 rtari 

79 »<or» 

30 la i4 ,»9t\ . 
MiMcv ... . 

37 »»orv ... . 
13 rniri . 
U rran . . . 
ii \a 34 ,tot\ . 
)) i*ai\ . . . 



44 . .. 

a fa 49 itort 

46 rMri 

it (tort .. 

4« 



ii '0 )^ *tfl»t ... . 

SS Ttflfl 

it jtat\ 



to iMri 



lo }4 

/Oi«M ... 



IS (14 114 1> **0 711 U tt\ 419 

1 470 m i 7U3 77> 4 777 iV) 

I 930 \i\ I )89 MV 

■ ) 4oa ;85 

1 744 704 

\ Si9 w 

7 739 6>/ 

17' B37 



I B7i 097 

I fS4 9<N 

3 17 7 M7 
t "I 507 
I ;06 DOO 

4 Vi 977 
1 ;M 33i 
I M4 6D« 
I 3/1 VBA 
t aiO OJt 
t 384 839 
I 470 a97 
I 467 339 
I 308 

I 233 671 

i M B» 
t 714 

I I8« 43} 
I 16' 371 
I 171 497 
\ 149 Wl 
i ;iO 673 
I 140 oo 
1 637 
I tiO 

I rJO 404 

( 181 V04 

6 I4tf 697 

) 740 168 

r 19J 467 

I 739 34? 

I ?33 69; 

1 744 OlB 

6 Jii 178 

I 7B) m 

I 74t t30 

I 73« 8«8 

\ 771 

I 770 313 

5 /4l 730 
» 745 637 
I 159 M3 
I MO 6)4 
I 098 ni 
) 096 7)« 
i 778 03S 
I 091 560 
I 045 756 
I 0S3 6>0 
1 003 069 
I 0t4 530 

4 599 173 
I OOl 518 
U39 703 
^70 600 
ft6V 4r6 
06' Mi 
3 S9; 3&4 
B4; 377 

m 040 

7A4 097 
69^ 417 
764 448 

3 115 tV 
70J 658 
650 873 
604-876 
583 795 
570 135 

4 645 394 



I III 970 

3 738 913 
I 08' S70 

> CM 7n 
1 OA' 137 
1 506 J9V 
I l«3 663 
I 051 79a 
1 lO; 337 
1 09& 954 

] 145 14/ 

a 066 )74 
I 174 871 
I I '3 377 

> 735 '04 
I 772 737 
I 760 )90 
6 40' 430 
I 791 JJ* 
) 7;B 754 
) 76« 944 
I 301 4J7 
I 763 744 



I 166 

I IJI 43] 

I »J9 672 
5 540 m 

1 164 868 

I I IB 511 

I 17' S37 

I 05O '7' 

I o;8 3BI 

4 913 377 
I 076 333 

t 004 704 
*90 /45 
9J/ 43' 

951 053 

4 J«<1 7B4 

915 B97 
064 580 
B65 

/e' 376 
960 569 

3 '10 '7' 
'70 7i« 
'5' 743 
>74 VkS 
711 696 
'4' 015 

3 788 973 
'74 603 
MO 477 
687 9«7 
604 474 
596 45 J 

7 il* 7\\ 

5'4 90i 

Hi '61 

496 733 

4S7 514 

44} 79« 

3 053 93/ 



1 07S 940 
I 044 600 
I 090 740 
\ 106 '70 
7 7'6 B80 
I 170 4/0 
I \iA 410 

J 5»7 990 
1 )B3 ^'0 
1 196 9/0 
1 717 340 
6 783 no 
» 7te «»»0 
I 757 970 
> 731 07O 
I 783 B70 
I 778 **0 

5 8/4 930 

I 300 BOO 
t M3 7'0 
I 70' 4'0 
t 114 690 

I 118 no 

i /TO 010 
I 711 730 
I 134 990 
t 103 700 
I 164 360 
( 105 6» 

5 17; 4ao- 

I 710 I/O 
977 /'O 

I 111 /40 

9M 000 
1^6 700 
4 )67 /60 
993 660 
m 890 
860 310 



) 730 
935 6/0 

4 17) 060 
I D70 030 
TO 6/0 
847 190 
/'O '00 
'89 4'0 
3 614 '70 
784 160 
'3' 730 
705 630 
'31 O'O 
6S6 130 

3 071 4X 
'50 «0 
557 OOO 

601 aio 

56' 390 
549 740 
7 M5 600 
696 590 
MW 770 
489 300 
iiH 430 
476 iJO 

\ 790 1» 
417 900 

]ia B40 

UQ 890 
374 150 
303 7 60 
7 118 '00 



4l Mt )H 

4 m 640 

t ]46 460 
I 704 46C 
I 30 7 9ttJ 
I 771 
7 477 '00 
I 720 M) 
I 2Ct 860 

3 49/ 660 
I 1/1 040 
I I') 940 
I 154 680 

5 631 900 

\ m m 

I 146 6)0 

I 105 /30 

I IJ7 TOO 

I O'l 540 

5 164 7&0 
] 19t 6% 
94' 170 
I 097 7S0 

960 900 
9'7 790 

4 799 680 
I 047 660 

950 820 
881 460 
956 880 

961 ftefl 

4 34* 779 
I 084 S20 
'i; S?0 
93' CM) 
»U 460 
r»7 3*0 

4 014 M 

m bK 

U* 140 

/»0 S20 

878 m 

ti\ 340 

3 492 460 
S93 VO 
601 960 
131 640 
674 ISO 
641 120 
7 Oia 820 
63« 820 
5'i 300 
573 9» 

569 oeo 

511 740 

7 377 200 
60) '00 
348 3iO 
453 170 
447 3iO 
" 431 'OO 
\ W? IM 
5IS 820 
353 860 
364 5iO 
357 360 
315 540 

\ 797 570 
361 760 
77? 30O 
266 560 
737 670 
«14 /» 
I 387 800 



















1740 flPd 


SI tit HI 


n 1*6 4}i 


It 111 0** 


1) Ml 4M 


11.1 


us 


na 


» 8 


14.1 


79J \U 


190 


109 6ao 


U t40 


' 3 


7 1 


57 


7 3 










































































1 1 6 




























































































■! /Vl 657 


1 3/9 4'B 


1 4/7 040 


1 540 460 


i6S 


47 6 


41 0 


440 


13 5 


1 076 303 


4V' IX 


)I6 430 


54' 02O 


543 


45 8 


436 


W ' 






































11 8 












35.0 
















































394 560 








37 1 
















53 9 


51 1 




91 












33 ; 


J06 




HJ 5 












35 5 


ItO 
















34 7 


Jl 3 






il9 374 


406 1 71 


331 9»0 


736 W 


43B 


34 6 


796 


303 


13 5 


51' 9S4 


434 114 


3/; /60 


341 600 


44 4 


35 1 


31 3 


Jl 3 


13 1 












3*0 






















































38 3 


















38 6 












366 660 








33 7 




71 5 














J4 8 




































36 4 
























619 543 


544 X)7 


373 9/0 


m 600 


51 9 


<4 9 


35 1 


75 0 


769 


443 HI, 


J77 9W 


410 640 


745 oeo 


51 9 


*i 3 


369 


367 


75' 






























46 ' 


35 6 




79 1 




7 6/0 101 










34 8 




794 






36d 160 






46 a 


















4? 5 


















4/ 6 








































































47 J 








6(7 43] 


4n /» 


715 TfiO 


175 «0 




47 0 


306 


70'9 


319 


601 360 


455 417 


758 060 


1)3 060 


57 ' 


460 


306 


209 


318 














































































































466 301 


304 297 


181 500 


100 820 


46 5 


386 


?4l 


1'./ 


781 


457 605 


355 a?i 


157 9B0 


89 070 


45 1 


3'0 


74 1 


1/4 


7' ' 


1 6'5 876 


t 009 /W 


177 t'O 


343 710 


364 


79.4 


706 


tit 


71 6 


479 3S9 


767 030 


113 310 


101 J20 


479 


347 


73 1 


164 


76.1 


3" 664 


743 093 


115 aw 


59 380 


407 


3? 1 


7t0 


153 


24 9 


330 4'3 


7H 759 


175 /90 


68 06O 


359 


793 


709 


U9 


710 


7B3 m 


IS6 06! 


tO« 710 


60 960 


37 6 


76.1 


If 1 


136 


IBl 


754 112 


lei 6*a 


98 9/0 


53 540 


79 3 


74 3 


180 


174 


U9 


6/1 33? 


544 yOA 


339 490 


lU T40 


> 1.7 


166 


530 


9-5 


'.T 


186 3'6 


14/ 063 


113 780 


61 ?70 


77 0 


203 


163 


170 


100 


149 934 


It9 415 


6' '70 


33 980 


18 a 


1'6 


134 


96 


97 


133 710 


MO 


59 910 


37 500 


170 


16 7 


17 3 


e 9 


fit 


107 6'6 


S0 064 


55 500 


71 960 


14 7 


14 6 


II 4 


« 7 


65 


W l4l 


7a a'4 


43 730 


73 ;so 


13 9 


133 


toi 


15 


54 


3U 437 


747 


114 710 


U 160 


VI 


96 


6 4 


5 1 


40 


/a 866 


6' >ej 


35 190 


77 660 


M 1 


It 7 


8 1 


6 3 


48 


63 589 


56 623 


71 30O 


17 780 


96 


107 


6 / 


54 


1 4 


54 


44 721 


- 33 230 


13 VC 


9 t 


90 


60 


57 


J9 


45 49? 


39 743 


17 460 


9 320 


7a 


69 


54 


40 


18 


40 494 


33 76i 


15 030 


a ooc 


7.1 


't 


50 


3S 


17 


216 371 


137 538 


55 200 


31 900 


4 7 


43 


76 


73 


74 
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i.iviN(; ahran(;ements of the elderly 

Living arrangements of the elderly population (65 years old and over) 
in the United States: 1970, I960, and 1950 

(Kumbers in thousands) 



Living arrangenents 
of the elderly 






Male 






Female 






1970 


j 1960 


1950 


1970 


1960 


1950 


Total, 65 years 
















and over 




8,433 


7,316 


5,730 


11,658 


8,882 


6,514 


In households 




8,069" 


6,989 


5,373 


10,913 


8,427 


6,171 


In f anilies . 




6,602 


5,864 


4,524 


6,836 


5,955 


4,728 


Head of family^/ 






C IOC 




1 ,01 3 


972 


891 


Wife of head 










3,879 


2,988 


2,023 


Child of head 




48 


9 


5 


64 


19 


10 


Parent of head 




182 


234 


545 


744 


724 


1,354 


Parent-in-law of head 


167 


251 


NA 


645 


697 


NA 


Brother or sister 
















of head 




98 


95 


NA 


295 


266 


NA 


Bro.-or sister-in-law 




43 


NA 


65 


69 


NA 


Other relative of head 


59 


106 


219 


132 


220 


U9 


Not in fasdlles 




1,467 


1,124 


849 


4,077 


2,472 


1,U3 


Priiaary individual^/ 




1,318 


929 


592 


3,897 


2,258 


1,176 


Secondary individual^ 


U9 


195 


256 


180 


214 


267 


Lodger 




U5 


189 


2U 


148 


170 


220 


Resident eiaployee 




5 


6 


13 


32 


U 


47 


Not in households^ 




364 


327 


358 


745 


455 


343 


Secondary individual 




48 


76 


186 


83 


90 


136 


In rooming house 




19 


46 


NA 


21 


34 


NA 


In religious quarters 


6 


3 


NA 


28 


21 


NA 


In general hospital-^ 


10 


11 


NA 


11 


12 


NA 


In institution (staff) 


9 


8 


NA 


20 


19 


NA 


Other 




4 


8 


NA 


3 


3 


NA 


Inmate of institution 




316 


251 


171 


6S2 


365 


207 


Mental hospital 




55 


80 


65 




98 


76 


Home for the aged 




235 


139 


93 


569 


249 


124 


Other institution 




26 


32 


13 


24 


18 


8 



1/ Head of household with relatives present. 
2/ Head of household with no relatives present. 
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1/ Includes a small number (9,000 in I960 and 7,000 in 1950) of persons 
65 years old and over in "secoalary families"; the' 1970 census did 
not identify these groups of related lodgers and resident employees. 

U Persons not in households are classified as persons in group quarters" 
in recent reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

^ Includes persons residing in nurses' dormitories. 

(NA) Not available 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Cengug of Population . Vol. II, 
Persona bv Family ChRract^ristica. table 2; T9q0 Census of Population. 
Vol. Hp 4B, Persons bv Faailv Charseteristlea. table 2, 1950 Census of Pcoula^ 
tion . Vol. ry, Marital Status , table 1. Numbers of patients in mental 

hospitals and of residents in homes for the aged for 1960 are from 1960 Census 
of Population . Vol. II, 8-A, '^nipa-^.gff of Inatltutiora . tables 5 and 7, and 
those for 1950 are from 19S0 Census of Population . Vol. IV, 2-C, Institutional 
Population , tables 5 and 7. 
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Senator Moxdauc. Oii pages 10 and 11 yon talk about cliildron in a 
family as a factor in inobility. Can you toll us what the actual mo- 
bility nite is for the types of family you describe, those with children 
under 6, families with cbildivn under i> jituI between 6 and 17, and 
families with childivn 0 to 17? Mayl)e you rould see if your data 
breaks it out that way and provide that information to us. 

On page 11 of your testimony you state thiit frequent moving im- 
pedes progress in schools for childit»n wliosc paivnts are not college 
graduates. Can you cite any studies that suppoit this conclusion? Has 
the Census Bureau conducted any studies on the effect of mobility to 
tho child's achievements in school ? And has the Bureau conducted 
studies of the other possible effects of mobility on children ? 

Mr. Gi.U K. We do have data on the ivlationshi]) between mobility 
and tho jKliicvenient or ])erfonuance of childnMi in school. There is 
a longer statement on this, which we luivc recently prepared which 
we will be glad to supply to the subconnnittee. [The information 
snlxseqnently sn2)plied ajjpears n.s Item 1^ in the Apj^endix.] 

Senator iloND.vi.K. You are convinced that the conclusions set forth 
in your testimony hei*© arc sound on the relevance of mobility? It sur- 
prises me. 

Mr. ( Ji.K'K. This is tho essence of the data. 

Seniitor Mondai.f.. Do you have any statistics on tho number of 
family members liolding more than one job, the so-called moonlight- 
ing phenomenon? 

Mr. GucK. We do have i)eriodio reports on that in our current 
population suiTcy. 

Senator Moxualk. ('an you indicate from what kind of families they 
come, the socioeconomic status ? 

Mr. Lf.vixe. We have not prepaix^d tabulations, Senator, by family 
status for the dual job-holdnig or moonlighting group as you refer 
to it. For the Department of Laboi*, we pi'o\ide statistics each May 
on the number of individuals who hold two or more jobs, and these 
statistics are available from their si)ecial I'epoii senes, but I must 
admit wo have not done it, r^t least it is niy recollection, by family 
status. 

I do not think we have any family profiles of the moonlighters. We 
have it by occupation for individuals. We have it by marital status, 
per se, by age, by a number of other characteristics. 

Senator Moxdalk. By economics? 

Mr. Lbvine. We have some data by weekly eaniings^ bv occupation 
in primary and secondary jobs. I l)erieve we also have rnronnatiou by 
broad family income categories. 

Senator Mondale. If you could sharpen that for* the record, it would 
I)c appreciated. 

How many families are living in poverty even though the family 
head works full time, and what piopoi-tion of all families does that 
group i-oprcsent? 

Mi*. l^AKAHHA. We can get that for you. 

[The material subsequently supplied follows :] 
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MULTII'LE .lOBHOI.DlNG RATES 




Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor 
Force Report 139. "Multiple Jobholdlng in 1970 and 1971^7 
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WORK AND POVERTY 



T«bl« 26. Work Expehtnc* of H««d-F«mil)«» and Unrttotcd Individuals Below th« Low-Income Level In 1971 
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Tf bl« 26. Work Eip«Htnc» of Htad *Ftmilli< tnd UnrtlaUd IndividuiU Btlow the Low<lncomf Level in 1971 
by Sex end ftice ol Heed— Continued 
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Senator Mondai.k. I )o yow have an ostimate for us today ? 

Mr. Glu k. About 10 percent of nil families (in 1071) live in poverty, 
and 4 percent of families with the head employed 50 to 52 weeks in 
1071 were in poverty. 

Senator Mondale. How many families with children under 18 are 
living in poverty even t]ioii<rh the family head works full time and 
what proportion of all families does that group repi'esent ? 

!Mr. B.MiAUBA. We will provide that also. 

Senator Mondalk. Yon indicated tliei e was a difference between the 
proportion of divorced and separation based on black and white. Do 
you have any notion of what explains that? 

Mr. Bakabba. Senator, sometimes we are identified as a fact gatherer 
of the Nation J and T am not sure we liave gathered any facts that would 
give an explanation of them in this case, unless Mr. Glick would like 
to address himself to it. 

Mr. Gi.K K. We know that the blacks are more often in the lower 
economic classes, and separation is a more characteristic way to solve 
a family ] problem among the lower economic groups, whether white or 
black, and as i)eoplc move up the line, they arc more likely to resolve 
their problems by divorce and remarriage rather than by remaining 
in a sta to of separation. 

Senator Mom>alk. Knowing the welfare laws the way they are, 
would that not create an incentive for some families to appear to be 
separated for the purpose of making ends meet? 

Mr. Gmck. We do not liave ii^ formation of coarse on the motives 
for separation, but we have found that the economic factor is one of 
the very important determining elements in, the stability or instability 
of marriage, especially at the very lower level. 
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Senator Mondale. Do you have any statistics reflecting changes in 
institutionalization of the elderly ? 

Mr. Glick. The older population has been more and more placed 
into I'esthomes, particularly where they have been in the need of medi- 
cal attention, Tho increasc in the number of elderly persons in institu- 
tions of this type has tended to compcMisate for a decline in those in 
mental hospitals, so the number in institutions has been relatively 
stable. 

Senator Mondalk. How long have you been with the Census Bu- 
reau? 

Mr. Glick. Since 19B9, sir. 

Senator Moxdale. lf>.3J). You have been working in this field ever 
since. 

Mr. Glick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. Getting away from the figures for a moment, 
what trends have- been the most surprising to you over the years that 
you have worked in this area of family statistics? "VVliat trends have 
been the mo.st pronounced or most surprising? 

Mr. Glick. I think one of the most dramatic changes of significance 
has been the niovemeiit toward the separate residence of older people. 
That of coui*3c is coupled with the aging of the population, which 
has been tremendous since 1940. 

Senator Mondale, The longevity ? 

Mr. Glick. By this I mean tliat a larger proportion of pereons live 
through middle age and at least enter old age. The efforts on the part 
of the Government to make these people capable of separate mamte- 
nance has niso been very impressive. 

Other important population changes include the wide fluctuations 
in the birth rate and ni the stability of marriage. From the depths 
of the Depression, when fertility rates were low, they rose to a high 
point around the mid-1950'S, and then declined again. 

The demographers ivre not sure they are able to explain why these 
phenomena take place. At times we think they occur in cycles be- 
cause one extreme loads to another, a dissatisfaction with one extreme 
may be followed by another. 

The increase in marital stability was very api>arent during the 
1940's and 1950's, but a sharp decline set in during the 1960's. In the 
1960's there were many unusual happenings which we all know about — 
including the war, the increase in the employment of women, and the 
increase in divorce. 

Senator Mondale. Do you think that the increase in employability 
of women has contributed to family instability ? 

Mr, Glick. In part, but most developments occur because of a com- 
bination of things. Women have become more employable because they 
have more ed\ication and fewer children. The increase in employment 
of women has also resulted in part because more men accept the idea of 
having a working wife and because an increasing proportion of em- 
ployers in a widening range of industries have accepted the employ- 
ment of women. Whether the women's movement in recent years has 
been a factor in the stability of marriage I think it is a little bit early 
to assess by the use of the census figures. 
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Senator Mondale. Tluuik you very mucli. We would appreciate the 
data as soon as you can get it, and we may have some other questions 
as we go along/ 

Thank you very, veiy much for your most useful contribution. 

[Thepreparcil statement of Mr, Barabba follows :] 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Social and Economic Statistics Administration 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Washington. D C. 20233 

OFFICE OF THE OIRECTOR 



Statuaent of 
Mr, Vincent P, Barabba 

Director 
Bureau of the Census 
Before the 
Subcommittee on 
Children and Youth 
United States Senate 
September S/*, 1973 



Hr- Chairraarf I appreciate your invitation to appoar before 
this Committee, to provide you with information on recent changes 
in the conposition and characteristics of American families* 

The family has been described as an institution that is essential 
to the perpetuation of society, as a demographic institution irf.th the 
prime function of assuring biologiea?. and social contiiaiity- Tlie 
functioning of families underlicis tho dynamics of popult-tion, as 
the niaibeia of birthj and deaths and the vo3ume of inigintion emerija 
out of family dyna^iic?:, StatlsliirHl dnta collected by the Bureau of 
the Census in decennial cennusos and current population aurvfeys 
provide £iOS3 asasontial infomiation on recent chnngej; nn6 the current 
status of American ftiiiiilier;* 
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The "typical" family undergoes niuiorous substantial changes 
duriiip the cycle of mrried life, from in-irriage through childbcaring, 
children leaving home, and the eventual dissolution of marriage 
vdth the death of one spouse. The typical family itself has 
changed greatly over the past 20 years because marriage is now 
occurring about a year lattjr, couples are having approximately 
one less child, and more couples are surviving jointly for a 
longer time after their children marry. Many more unmarried 
persons, ecperlally young people and the elderly, have been estab- 
lishing or contiruing to naintain separate liviT^g arrangements 
apart from relatives- 

Typ€>*^ of fn:fiiipf;. «^'-Thc Burcnu of the Census defines u family 
as a group of tv/o or nore rol:itcJ pernonr; who live together in a house 
or apart3;';nt- Ko.st familie:; include b inirried compile; who maip.tain a 
huU3vho3d, and t.wo out of c\'v.Ty three* of tiic coup!! r 3 )i;ive children or 
other relatives cl 'trJ ng thcVi- livinr^ quartern- Statistics on f/MsiJiesi 
thur. dtu'ined arc available for d.ites back to 19hO- Ever f>incc 1940, 
cloc<» to 6i> percent, of all rriiiii31t.o wero of t.lje "huf;bjnd-v;if c" type. 
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Thus, in about 27.0 million of the 32.2 Edllion families were of 

this type, and in 1973 the corresponding figures were ^6.3 inlllion 
husband-wife families out of the total of million families- 

Although the number of families with a female head has constituted 
only about 10 to 12 percent of the families since 19^0, these famdlies 
are of special interest in the context of the problems of children and 
youth, and their numbers have been increasing rapidly during the last 
few years. During the 1960's these families increased tidce as much as 
they had increased during the 1950's. In fact, -luring the 1960»s they 
increased by u id.ilion (fron: ^.J? to 5'6 million), and by 1973 they had 
increased anotViCr luiJlion (to 6,6 million)- The increase ban been concen- 
trated largely among families of .divorced or separated women. Among white 
families in 1973, oiily 10 percent had a woman as tJie head, whereas among 
Negro families, 35 percent of the heads were women. Thus, tlie problem 
of female headn of families is disproportionately a problem of Kegro fami- 
lies. Ibrfeover, divorced women are twice as numerous as separated women 
among white fea^'ilo heads of i'Amilies, whereas the situation is .the reverse 
among Negro fea-i^le Jiends. 

The nubstaritial incrcrtf-:c in the nuiuber of f ariilJ es with a female hetid 
Is rvlfjted to ir/my fttctorn, including tlie shai'ply upward trcijd in eepa ra- 
ti on and di'v'orcc during thoj 1960's «nd e.'vrly 1970' s, the rapid rise iu 
fem.'iie cpiploy.^orj L, ciurii'g the: 1960's, the alsence of rany hUGb:4nda from 
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the hoae for service in the Anted Forces y and the continued increase in 
\inued motherhood. 

Along with the increase In families with a female head has come an 
increase during the 1960's and 1970*s Xrom 8 percent to H percent in the 
proportion of persons under 18 years of age who were living with their 
mother only. This inevitably has meant that the proportion of young 
children living with both parents has been declirdng. Ancng Negro 
children under 18 years of age in 1973, the proportion living with both 
parents was only 52 percent, whereas 38 percent were living with their 
mother only, and 10 percent lived apart from their mother. Among whites, 
87 percent were living with both parents. The sharp decline in the birth 
rate since 1960 has brought a corresponding decrease in the proportion of 
all children in the home who arc of precchool age and an increase in the 
proportion who are cf school ape. The older children are of an age which 
maltes it easier for the mother to care for them while she works in order 
to ffiaintain a .separate home for herself and the children. 

Si?o of iVtvHy. ->-Two jnterpretaticiis can be given to the "average size 
of fcj:.ily*': (l) the average number of children a wonian bears during her 
lifctiine and (i?) tht; ttvcrh(»e number of fnrdly inombers who lives together 
j.n a household inclutling p:irt:nbD, children, and other relatives. Accord- 
ing to the fir.-: I intovprtL-ition, the avorrtge number of children per family 
nirong the children who were rrovitig up arouhd 1900 waa four (about /♦.3). 
By I^^O the avtr.;p;t' had dropp'^d all the vny dou'n to two children (alxmt 2.3), 
but by I960 it hid rJsen npnin to threct children (abc.ut 3.3). The decline 
in forUlity during Llie V)Oj*ti and cni'ly 197C's has once ug^iin lowered 
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the average number of children to two per woman (approximately 2.^). 
These numbers include all children born alive during the votnan's repro- 
ductive period, including any who may have subsequently died or left 
home. 

The second interpretation of the size of family cannot be traced 
back to 1900. However, in 19A0 the average number of persons related 
to each other and living together as one household was 3.8 persons. 
This figure H«clined by 1950 to 3-5 as the consequence of changes that 
occurred during the years of World War II and the immediately following 
period. I3y I960 it had risen slightly to 3.7 as a consequence of the 
baby boom and remained at atout Uiat level throughout the 1960's. How- 
ever, the effects of the declining birth rate in recent years has caused 
tho average size of fwaily, in this second senae, to fall once again by 1973 to 
3.i> pcrscriS (3*4^8). Thus, tho average niiraber of family jncnbers has fluctu- 
ated since 19^0 within the rather narrow range of 3-5 to 3-8 persona. 

_A^£i ;i HY^d rf.O/<Mnnphlcn of Votnilv ^l ort^hfjic^s. — An important consideration 
in fandly analysis is the distribution of raembfirs between three age groups: 
the dej'cndont youn^; )n'33ibers, riiembers in tho main productive age range, 
ooiru'ionly nrccptcNi aL IS to yours old, and the elderly. In 1973, the 
avernge nuribcr of moTcbers per family was 3.!5, of \i}ion 1.3 were in tho 
young gr>.*5Up, 2.0 were in tha intor:nediatr: r;roap, and 0.3 were in the 
eldcirly froup. Acturilly, abouL four out of evorj' ten f ami lieu eithe: had 
not yot any ch.i3dr:^n or th^-ir chilOrr/n iind aJ.l i'tachcd 18 year:i of 
ago. Th-^TcCore, if the focuf^ is limilcc! to those farilies with Hoice 
children anuer 18, tlicy had a Inrgra^ number in tho home, on the avornj^o. 
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2.2 children. About thrco-tonths of tho children under 18 were under 
6. years of ago — preschool age — and the remainder were 6 to 17 — school 

As youths mature they ^onerally leavo their parental liome to attend 
colleigc, to obtnln employmGno , and/or to murry* 'I'he median age at (Tirat) 
mavrauRe is now 23 years for men and 21 yuurs for women. This is nearly 
one year older than the corresponding af^ca in the irdd-19iiO* n •/ Since men 
are usually older than women at miirriage, they usually leave h.ome ut 
a slightly older age. ^et for both sexco combined, approximately 
onu-f'ourth of the children 15' to 19 yoarr. of agu have lol't liome,- and a 
large majority of those who have left home laust be 18 or 19 years old. 
Only one-tent.)i of Iho ehildi'on liviuG v/ith their ptirents are over 20 years 
of age, and the uia.iority of bhera are 20 to 2U yeai'ii old. Besidefi the 
family head, hin \dio (if any), and their children (if any), there are 
sometimes othc-r I'clatives i;hp.ring the ho:ae. Those other relatives 
coiiKtituto on]y 8.7 iriillion, or less than five peroont, of tlie 1B2 million 
Tanvily luiJinbers in the United States at the Lime of the 1970 census. Of 
tho other relatives, 2.5 weroi grandobildren of the family hoiid, 2,3 nllliori 
v/ero paronb.s ot! the head or wife, 2.1 ixlllion v/crt; broti^ers or cistei-s of 
thf'. hfjiid or v.-xfo, one-half million \:c.ro oonr- or du'w^htors-in-lsiw of the 
hoii;-), v.nO. the rtr^'^an ninf^ million v/ii^ro uricle:-? or aunts, eousins, etc. 

lir)ur?;V!y>:W'i: i h ftiid vM.1.'.f;u b i'viii^i^t j '.v'.-^Thci tci':n "houDohold" is usei 
by thi.i Bui-ean of tl/o Cunsiic' to i:>oan tho cnti^-o i-uxboi* of pernonti v;ho 
o c cu py a h uu e or ap: t r Iwac i j t t i i a t c o n : ' ' - i 1 1 1 1 c. n r- e p^-. r :^ L e 1 i vi r i r; q 'i^vi T t. or s .. 

h:jiiriu!iol(!:'. nave a famiily as the eoi-.i lafiuherr., but thr-y inny include 
piirt.n j::i J lod{",or.i, or i'cci':UnL eJLplovf^o:;, ai::? > .'.fpi thoy i::i:y consiot of 
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one poTson living alone. VJilh the QtjinK of the populfition, the expansion 
of. vHocvljil aocunty beiiofits^ and the iucreuuiiij^ trndliLhillty of houijint^, 
the nuiribor of elderly persons who maintain household aCt'er all of their 
rclativcuA have loi't tlio home hau iiicroaKaci quite rtipidly in recent decades, 
I'broover, an inoreaainf; nuciber of yount; u?ijnarried porsoiis have bc;en icairitain- 
ing a homw apai't fi'om relatives. Connequeatly , the r...dbcir of those 
"priL'iary j ndi vidua ly" with no i-elatives charing their living quarters 
has increased from 10 pe:'Cent of all household Jieads in 19A0 to 20 percent 
in 19V3. 

^iecaur:e the I'att^ of household increase has cxeoeded the rate of populii- 
tion ci'owth aince 1940, the avor:jgo si'/.e of household htiS declined. • In 
194-0 the ave'i-age sine of houiiehol^d vros 3^7 persons; by I960 it was 3.3, 
and by 1973 it v:as ojily 3.0 pcr^onci. 'fhic decline rcflcctjs the net effeat 
of .chanpci; in the birth rate nnd tlie decvcaiio in doubling up of nmrried 
couples vdth theii- riOativeu as w<3ll as the larpe iacrea.^e in the niunber 
of one-perriorj householdj^ amoPi'; both the younjj arjd the eld&rly. 

Pai'ticulary iiuprescivo; haj;.bc*..ji the rapid i:i!to of inereace over the 
pnitt decivJo in tlie avui:jer of young adultrj v;ho have been inaintsinins their 
ovii Jiovjfic-holds apart fro:i: .rf-Oativoj'.. The- nui:hf:r of ucruCn under 35 ycart: 
old Iiv:ir>;- Ihvt:: \yicvi.hcc-:d by orje-fiair th in the 1950' c, and ther. the- jiui..i-"Or 
doLililed :i !, tiv.^ d-:;eaii:: of t)ie 'I^^Cj* and inotwvif^cd a:: ndrlitional y^O perc^Jiit 
sinctj 1s'70, Mcah'.7lu.j.<r, Dip mirubor of i:\oii under 35 ^■ocirr» old riiuiijtai»iinn 
an apartii»co:U 03- lioupo. j^j^aft fro;i! roil.'jtiy Ui.n ,110:1 -c than doubled er^eh of 
the pant tv:o dccadwr. and ,>.;^cr^/^^v^ici 60 p;ri'cerit iV'-^re rdncc; 1970. Tltc roeunt 
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•rapid growth of apartment dwelling on tho part of young "unmarrieds" has 
occurred at a tirnu when college enro3,lmunt has been rising but college 
dormitory dwelling has decroanedj and when more vmI more youiifj people 
have been postponing niarriage until after they have had a few years of 
work experience awny from their parental licme. The? total number of thcso 
perrsons under 35 in 1972 who maintained a household .apart from relatives 
was 2.8 million, three out of four of whom have never married. 

The young family head of today is bettor educated, the median number 
of ywiry of school coitjpleted by adults being 12.3 yearo in 1-973 as com- 
pared to 9.3 years in 1950. The wife's task as a homeicaker, with smaller 
families and modern appliances, is eanicr, and she has more education to 
prepare her bo bo a more stimulating pjjrent and to help her to accept • 
greater responsibilities outside tho home. 

Kij ;5rat;ion« — Most of the pooplo who oliange theii' I'CsidcncGS ir;ove us 
family groups oj- in coriRection with the f ormntion or dissolution of a fairu.ly. 
Ever;/ yaur nboui ^^0 percent of the population moves to a different residence. 
However, froa 19^^ to 1971, tlicrc hns beon littlo change: in tha pattern or 
poroont of pei'sonu who report having moved in the p-'eoeding' year, except 
for noiii^j recent dcc']^n^■:; in local mo voir: pint. V/ith ninor flue t^iiiixons,, of the 
20 por«.-.v-nt of the population who novo to .i dirfercjii't hou!.Je, about ^7l percent 
niovod v/ithi:i thw cias.'.e county, 3 pcrccrit r.ovcd to a aifferent county in Uia 
ciafrto. Sti'i te, and 3 pci'ccnt movr;d between States . 

Isorcovei', Ihci pi?rcent of the total popalul-ion born in the State where-! 
they (luri'tntOy 1:1 vo haL^. j oJi^'lirjod rclabj.voly stable ^iinco 1S!50. ^'or the 
country an a'whoJci, thia peroontaRO hai: Huotuated between a low. of in 
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1860 to a high of 70 in 19^0. Since 19^0 there has been a slight but 
steady decrease of about 2 percent per decade to 65 percent in 1970. 

The likelihood of moving is related to age. Typically, peak nobility 
rates occur amoug persons in their early twenties — the age when children 
normally have left or are leaving their parental homes and are in the 
process of finding ticployment, icarrying, and setting up households of 
their own. Between March 1970 and March 1971, the residential mobility 
rate for persona 22 to years old was LA percent (4^8 percent if movers 
from abroad are included). After this peak is reached, toobility rates 
generally decline w-lth increasing a^je. Persons who first married during 
the year had, as might be expected, an extremely high residential mobility 
rate of 83 percent. 

Blacks have a higher residential mobility rate than whites. The 
residential mobility rate vas 20 percent for blacks and 18 for whites 
between 1970 and 1971. The higher mobility rate reported by blacks, 
however, was due to greater local mobility, that is, movement within 
countie."Jj 17 percent of the bXrick population moved within the a^Jne county, 
but only 11 percent of whites made cuch juoves. The migration rate, or 
isovexcnt bctvecn counties, vas 7 percent for whites and k percent for 
blacks. Whites had higher raters of migration to other counties within 
States &nd betwewj Stales. 

Aiaong wen there is a clear relationaliip between eiaployment status and 
mobility t tatur?. Both the local mobility rate and migration I'ato are 
higher fc»r unc:rp3.oyed men than for tmployed men. Simj.larly, of men who 
were "iipJcircd in 1970, both rates wore higher for mcij who worked less 
thun 50 woelcs in 1970 thrm for laen who work<?d 50 weeks or more. 
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Migration is also related to n person's class of uork and occupation. 
The wage and salary workers are about twice as likely to move within a 
year as the self-employed workers, 19 percent and 10 percent, respectively. 
Self-employed farmers arc among the least mobile and wage and salary f^irm 
workers are arr-cng the moct mobile. 

Famllien in vhich t^j(» \ATe worl:5 urc noro lilxly to undertake 
short-diLt«inoe moving arid slightly leu;; lixely to undertake '.ong- 
distance migration than fai-iillcs in which the wife does not vork. The 
wife's emplojicent has a greater effect in raising the family's local 
mobility ratci; thnu in lowering migration rates. The migi-ation of hus- 
bands interferes ^ub^tantdclly with tijeir wives' career development and 
in Uii'j Wi^y contribatep 1 o explain! r.g why women cam less than men at the 
same age, occupation, and od\icational level. 

Ekiueation alro has a consistent eifect on the migration rates of 
mei'4. /iii-ong men 25 yi=*ars old and ovc-r, those wlio had completed four or 
more ^.'parj of college h';d !jipjicr iJgvation ratcis thaii those w}iO had com- 
pleted only IJt^h schools Men who uora high school graduates, in turn, 
Ufid higher mit;ratioh rates than men who had completed only elementary 
school. On the cth^'V hat.d, m.;n w*:o v;ore not high school grudiiatcs "wero 
icore likely tY:.\ii bettej'-f n'^vitcJ 2^tri to irvikc cidvos within the local 
cof.i:j"iaTiity . 

H'iri*ieJ (•o\iplo^ wi tsout yoiinj^ children aro L.ore gHOgrjiijhically mobile 
tli!ij' these with D»ch children, Amoiij; husband-wife r.n\tple3 with chiltlren, 
agt.s of children exorcise a conssir.tcnt mobility dlff orcutialj within 
fari/ies clrjissifled by ago of the head, families with children under 
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6 years oh\ only aro tliu mat i!>;jb:llci both v/ithin and between counties, 
followod by thontJ Milh botli children uiiOiir 6 nnii 6 to 17 yyai's old, and 
followed la tuj-n by rairu lXey wi Ih chlKlroii 6 to 17 yonva old only. Fcifuile 
fuijiUy )u<:ici« with chiJdrcin avo t:unftr:JJy it:oro fjcjo^^r/iphicaliy jnohllR than 
male famUy hcttd:i (v/.lCu j)rc:^;ent) at the ,o.'i:nu ^.^je and th Uiti r5.n;r,n niuiibci' 
and uj;ts.?. of children proiK*nt. 

I'']-C'qiK,'nt noviii/; iriipodoji pi"0£;rc^ss in rit:h;)ol for cH'.ildron who:;c 
pafcntp nrc not collo-i^.c ci"^*^'^^'-^*-^' . I'oi- ciuldren ol' colloce £:;rauuatoa 
froquant iiio'/in^ do(^G not iiceru to hin;ior noriival prof^reiii^ through ihe school 
syflte:Q, Thu'j, c.;hild:'on who liave ir.i6o several intorr^Ls'''.te niovcn uro ler-j.-s 
likely to bo behind in nchc^ol tir^ji lea^: F.obile f-ldldroi! alriply bourjurje 
frG!qui=;nt itjtor.sbnbo rrji^vraiou in pt likuly to chari-ctcrix.e v;oli-ocUi{»rttc-d 
paronbc am! wcl.l-cdi.toal'.Gd pi'.i'oiit:; vend to have childx't^n a.mio do veil in 
r.trhOL)l. Tho pr.rdt>^.d nanct- of t;io vt-ll-educitcii orr^ontj lon^<-(iiij tancc 
movers ii:jd aitonf; thor^c who settle i;i nf;v/ r-:;r'i{] f^n Li r.l dcvelopiaontiJ rr-*iy 
oLTor i: pra-t-ial eAj:l;^nution oV the Tact thrit {;ro\-ri i -j^ cc:-i;T:Uriitici; t-or.d bo 
h:iv-j chiJciron of above nvcsraf^e f:cholastic. ability, 

to l\u*. cii tic;' Ijt.s bLvin Ir* .:^ly a Mow.-.rMit:, I'niTjrj Lo ::oufra':." uro.-iM 

ovor tho Ir-st ccvoiv.l (Un'.ndcir. . Vixi-iii raiiul:i''i^ (^Mif^tiV.i': ono-tlji of 

L>ll r::,UUc;;: aji 19^0, oMfj-f ift-i in j9^^,0, f^i-i'd only orj::'-tv.r-).tiL-tl] in 19V0. 

Kov.'v7or, i.ii'.-i'u hiu: Iv^oi; r.o .•il).i;.>i.ui;Li c'}!/n:i;:ti of id^.ryi.fior.n'je Ui-U'r-.n 19/fO 

j'.nd 1970 in Uit nnnn;-v!r of ruj'ci.i i"; .fii'].ie;3 — :i niil^idin.-.- ilic 2-urY.l-nuur'j:^v.'3 n.-j 

wuil nfi" th- nn\'vl-.i;'ir:ji r:^:ailic\'. In Vj/^i), l^.v.re vtjv^ :nillio?; navLl 

f M;;Li I i o n Mid in 1 9 70 1, 1 1 c; w c r p 1 /, i:. ;. 1 ' :i o r. vn i • -J .. : ;ii 1 i r, . Tl i;i l' » a 1 1 . 

of uhc incrcaHO in f.MriiicLi bcLj;r:?:rj )9.iG and b/;'0 o(.ir:uj':'c :J iji urb';n r;rc^♦J.-■;. 
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FJlH)lo^^^(M^l of t'sVilv inrnhorr,. '<-An important rccont trcnid that liny 
intluericffd Uic pattorn of American family .11 t'o hnn been nn iiicrcaisjiij', 
nujubor of ir.vItiplo-vorV.or fan:U:U'tn In bhevu wesr-o 16,1 million 

huabnniV'Vdro Cr,mllico it\ \ihlch IjcU\ tho hcnd in d aC leiint ot\o oth^r ftin.ily 
iiitKubor v&y*'. in l,ho U'.loi* foj-co. Thi£3 conntltutcd /^iJ parocnl of all 
hujband-wU'o I'/LTiilioi in vhlch tho fiiitilly hcnd wn.'j vorV:iiif;» By 1972, 
thi'j pvoy:'rt\oi\ hnil i iiv;i\j'uHe:l to 5ii povconl nud tUo nuinbor hud groun to 
21 »3 million i':i[:AliaM, 

Tho pHinnry ».*ontv] butlon to thifs incroaHc^ in Riiltiple-workcr f.^rillics 
Ir*^ boon thu [;rcwth In l.'ibor I'orco participation aiuonj^ carriod women.. 
i'or oXMHipl 0 , in 19^0 Ic-.c!^ tliiin ono- fourth ol' tiuv vivos in tht United States 
were in Hk' Intor forco p.^.iJ for tlioJio v/omeri v.'i.th ciiildrcn under 6 yv'^rr. of 
ngo the .labor fcrco nXti v;ns only fib;iut l.'i percent. How^gvor, in 1972 
over /,0 p:.*rc'<:-nt of -'ill wlveu u«^r».3 in tho Inlor fore.o, uid nvon airon[; 
bhCibe wiLh children under 6 year:: old 30 pfci'cout participated in the la'uor 
forofj, 

ilcvt;x*al dev-^jopif^ent:: li^.v-j contributed to i-iiucin^: work in the iri:ir-:t>t- 
pljioo r.oro ptMoiblc: Mid r^r-rc acricplnble for iviny wcnitvn. 'iho o::panr.iori in 
c^nploynent oppoi-:uti:l1.j ctIj fcr voir^jrv i^J probably* I hn mcX ^Mporti^nt f:rjtoi* 
le;\.uinf,: to i.jM'ir inco-j^r^.-i lirbjr fert'Ki pJirtu;ip:ition. One i'oJov'i»it develop, 
aicut h/io the in L)i-.- ^jc'/'/lc^e :?tictc)a' of t,h<^ ■ i>couo.T;y In [perioral* 

A;;rLh'.T h-.is l^ivc-s thv: ►■■vp;.xj;.~^ j-j.^ :i n :au.-)3 i'lclJ.n an toacliir.^j and clei-icul 
wor): .'-n:"! in rot-ti L trntir? (wiLh t tu ncxiKi^ iioiin' und oppor turltici: 

for pra't-tj nrr.pioyjiuVj ^. --Rhftrnctori [vtj c:; iuiport'int trt niu'ricd U'onon, 
':r'pt\"»uil.l.Y Ur^'^'ti will) C'T^Jvcn) . iVlrJO, thcr*: Ir.ivc: nccn niurc o'pportiinitica 
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to work aa tr/iiiifjcl uursos unU in other health riolcia vhich huva "been 
tmtiitional eti£:.l:ivt"!n Tor roinulo o:cployinD:iL. So important, in facL^ havo 
nevf opfniinRr} in blio aarvJoo and white eoHuv inclufiti'ies In^on bo woiaon 
that vlrtna.liy jill the inororuio lin i'enr.lo tiJiiploynont butwcon I960 find 1971 
was lii c^iui or tho othur of tho:3C tv;o jicctor.'^, coritiiv.iiuf; pattcrnLS eatab- 
lishfid botwcicn 1947 I960. 

Othor duvolopi'iKiiL;; tliat have encournfjci women to enter tho labor 
I'orco iiKihiiu inc-rn:if;f;r. In the earning jjotonta.al or wojiion resulting from 
botlur clucntlon; clionriijs in attitudes nbout \;o:r.en i^rirtioipatin^ in the 
Irjbor i'orce in ^^tjnoj/il and in coi-bain ocuupationa in particular j "efforts 
through lugnl and :?ociaI nicnns toward , fp'ea tor ecjnaliV»' of oj)portunity 
for v/oiricn In t)if; l^r^or forctvi and der?lin'.'::i iu iha f<a'tility rato* 

I:;rp r.e _-;j^'] j l:!!^^!:!],*]!::!::!^. — A par t i c u 1 a J -ly v a lu a bl e co c io ec o nor.ii c 
indieatoi" in the? l/nitod f5tatci-.'j In thti av::7af';e ajooojit o£ money inco'iie 
v^x-olvcrJ. by fa:.viiio!:!. riio cUCfcrunt lovcds Ox lnco;r.*i received by the • 
various. r-it;t:nicf:"ts of the l'.^'- population can boiit ho represented by 
L:cti;U:-ri L'umily iiic:-'';;e — a doll^-^r toIix- vldch dividv;s the difjti'ibution of 
inuCMit:- rcicoi-'od a-iitu tvo cou^l ^:^roupr; — hali of the ra.r.ii.lies' having insoiucs 
Dclow t'r,c nv:'Jiu:, and t/jo oDior )mlt' h;jv:rt[ Jhcoma above .It. The Bureau 
cf ti:v. vkniJi^j ha.i p^j.bli£:h(:d f.-itidXy imioiio ,*:tiLii:tic:: £innuall.y f.ron tlie 
CiuTiJMl I'opiJ^ation 3i!ivrj.v since 19/^7 Vw-rl i;: rep^rtu oi" the decennial 
oortt.\u-e:' r.incd 19:'0. l>'.n-ini< the ly,:3t tuo docadoa (l9f-i:i- 1972) , uioi^ian 
£a:riVly Vtov.e:^ inccjrio in tho U^dt-id SUi'be.i liar- ntvirly tripled ixuo. even 
ar*t«:r ?.ccciuntin{i j-'or tho oi'i*oi;t:T of* irii'lution over thi:^ poi'iod, it has ' 
r r.i i J do y.\h I ed , r ( -nxi 1 1 i : i^- in b i ;^,}-! <: i' 1 t^w- t-l ; a r:ct r, t anda.:rc « oi! J iVi uz f o r 
the: f.r.'.\riv.:i:\ faiiuiy. : . • 
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Ono of Lho iimiu rour>ona for this overall iiicreafltj in family income ia 
the fact \.\vil ino^'D and moro wJvas two i\o'\n^,Xo work to jupj^J ciiKinb the 
.family income? and Uitjrnby Uii'..iiit; .'idvantaf^o of increaKin^^ opportuni bj en 
to achiovt; moro coriiro;' Lab] ci l^jvola of ].iviiif;. 

In Jvarclj of 19'0 ruvarly /*! ive?.*cc-nt of the uO.ve:; in h.UL;biin(J->vrir(.! fcidliea 
worcj in th*i labor Vcn\ic! r vhorca^ t'/oiity yir.iri; ut\rlicr in lliirch \9')3 cmly . 
26 percent of tho vIvuh v:ore workintV The int-dian Incorio in l9!>Ji for 
h\isband~w.lf 0 raiaiLlifci;; w\ l\i Iht ulfe in the labor forcu (?:V4,900) \r^\v> about 
?,9 poro.orit Id^jhcr thai. Ihc moaian iucoiAO of rtiiiil.lie.s ;.'it}i tho vifc not 
In tliC! l.'.bor' force {yjiSU))^ but bctwo^n 19!)2 and 197;?.^ tliis dlfforenco 
har. widenoci in both fibuoliito and i-elii t;'r.vo tc-3'j:i::. T}ie r/jdiaii incoMti of 
the hu:;h:ini-vdf u i'miiiJ;.' vjath tho v^al'c in ttio" labca* Corco (^1 3,900) var, 
32 pQiVcc^nt. f;reiitor l\r\u that of t!iG t'^'uily vlth is iionwjrling wife ( rv-'iO, i>69) ♦ 
Staliaticia frc-n thfj llp^oxnl li'.hor Foroo Report Sci'.ics piiblisihcd by cho 
liurenu of b-.J>:)r Stat.ir.tic:^ for the yoari; 19iio through 1970 fjupporl the 
observation thai. thDvjfi^':^ c;orstribv.tiori to fiiiai ly iricoi7;'j has cllubcrd 
£,ito.adiIy j.n rei^enl. yr..'.rri. 'Tha^o clutn i;hou* thut in t)iG v/lfc's cam- 

ins^;: acco^inti'G for about 20 perf;or.t of total fwnily incori^.s, but. by 1970 
her oarnir.::G iior.:ourite'.] for ?S/ 'o\a'-^^i:\'l, 

Althop.;-;}'. th.Ki Huv o;^i' liy..-^ nov proLiiific] an'v f; L^iti^ tJ on tho coiiLrilnUaonK 
of faiir.Hy ;j(mbc.r;; ol.iier fchftu tho hvac'i or wii'e to fjr.i.Iy incoinc, dr.ta l:avc 
b:.vn «Jiib].;U.luHi aijVj>irJ.ly yiirio 19/, .'3 on tho cl1 :.tri bLii-ion of f:i.m.ly iiicori;c - 
by t^h'j luuub or o T cai* ;> o r ; i.i i tho 1 ' ly- — i nc 3.^ \v. Inf. th c \\c;.i<l , yi C o , ; : ; i :V otl". v:r 
rid::tiv»j:j* v'JA.h oaiYij rj(;r. . In 19.'^jB,' only !0 f5or<;(jrit of a.VL f OJi^ili-JC reporter 
thjT.-B or n.oi-o c;itTjorM b:it 0\u :;o::'r<?f.!.K-JV.1i!'^ jK'OiJortioji in 19V2 had ri::<?n 
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bo 15 porcont. In 19/<B the medlnn income o£ families with tln'eo or more 
.in(:o:ner, (s^5,^^10) wa.s ^.-0 porcont hif.liiJi* than that of Ca-'liiliea with one 
ottrner (&3,900), but by ]^72 Utu mrdian income, of Tamilioa with throe or 

. njqv'c: c\nii>ri: (svl 7,930) vtiH I'D pcrcsnt {.^rcatcj* tlian that of J'aitiliua with 
on?: cnrntir (^•^^/|90). 'i'htJH, tho proportion of total fau.ily incomo tijat 
\:Aii t:ont;ribi} tfd by ad»Utj.onal u:;rnor;^ Iuih rit'on . rjomewliat over the last 
t'.,'f.'nly~i'ovr yc;a'«. 

Th;ir., tl-ien, is a brici' jnjiriii.'iry oi' what our statisti'jrj tall us «bo\it 

.ti\<j /tjr.erlcr.n .I'r.n.lJy. 'i'h.'inU you, ilr . Clvij riuan, !f will be huppy to 
i\r/:\:c:v any (iiic;jJlJ on:? ♦ • " 
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Senator Moniulk. Our next witiu'ss is sm old Iiand hoforo tins com- 
niittoo. wlio S(M vo<l brilliantly in tlic OHirc of Child Development, and 
is now at Yale Fniversity, Depai'tnient of l*syeliol(»<ry. Dr. Kdward 
Zi<rl<'r. AAV are very pleased to have yon with us \oday. 

STATEMENT OF DR. EDWARD ZIGLER, DEPARTMENT OP 
PSYCHOLOGY, YALE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. ZiGLKR. I would like to thank you for the opportunity of testi- 
fyiutr I)ofoix^ thisi'oinniittee. 

I. as a lonp:-tinie admirer of your efforts on behalf of children and 
youth, feel tliat your activities here are especially rritieal at this par- 
ticular juncv^uro in our Nation's history of social concern. The con- 
sensus anion^r astute observers of our social milieu is that we have 
entered a fallow ])eriod in re<rard to any nieanin^rful and bold new ini- 
tiatives on behalf of children and families. 

But for the fact that a few older pro*rrani.s. .some of delmtable value, 
are still in operation, the curivnt attitu-^ie toward the crisis of the 
American family is one of beni^rn ne<rlect. This apathy, which has even 
overwhehned once forceful advocates for children and families, can be 
traced to a number of cau.se.s. 

Tn nvent year.s, w(» luivc* .seeu the two initiatives most critical for 
detern)inin£r the ([uality of fauiily life fail tobecouie law: The aduiin- 
i.strations Welfare Reforni I'hln and the Child Development Act of 
1070. The considerable amount of elfort and energy e.\])ended on the.se 
two pieces of le^rij^lat ion api)ears to have made ])eople weary and to 
have <fiven rise to a "wlnit's-the-use?" attitude, Tn addition, a .schol- 
arly, but nevertheless questional >h\ literature has developed a.ssertin^ 
that child i*en"s destines reside in their <5enes, tliat admired preschool 
projrranis .^uch as Head StaH are failures, that variations in the 
jpiality of school i!i<r nudce no real dilference. an<l that a variety of ree- 
onnnended intervention etforts would ])rol)ably l)e failures if imple- 
mented. 

This undue pessimism of the early 1070's is jjreatly at odds with the 
optimism of the lOOO's. but, nevertheless, has fallen on receptive ears 
as it can so readily l)e ado])ted as the intellectual rationale for the 
a])athy which .seems to have infected so many of our decision and opin- 
ion nuikers. The hearin^rs which von will conduct hei-e on the Ameri- 
can family will serve as an antidote to the nil^ilism that T have been 
<le.scril)in<r. 

AA'liatever the attitudes or actions of decisionmakers may be, the lives 
of America's families <ro on. Tn nuuiy instance's, the.se families know 
exactly to what umeaso!ud)le pres.snres they are l)einfr su])jocted and 
which problems nm.st be .solved if their lives are to become more 
satisfviufr. 

The problem is as obvious to the family whose breadwinner works 
full time and w^o.se .•salary is still below the poverty level as it is to 
the more affluent family which, because of inflation, is no loufrer able 
to meet its expenses. The workin<r mother who cannot find satisfactory 
child care arrantjements for her childivn at a fee she can afford to 
l)ay knows exactly what her proldem i.s. Xo further analyses are nec- 
essiirv to illuminate the problems of Indian families whose children 
are sent to distant boardin<r schools or of families with severely re- 
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tjiiiled flnldivn \v!jms(» only n»coiii'S(» is to institutionalize them in 
s(»ttinp; kiuiwii lor tin* (Iolinni{(ni;:uti<in of rlu*ir msidonts. 

In other instunccs, nmny fninilies cxpiM-ionco a sense of nuilaisc or 
:i hwk of s<»lf-ji('tuaIixation due to forces too siihtle or too hwg^ for 
them to Inlly »'oni|)ivl!end. Wluit must l)e noted here is that the 
fjunily is l)nt om* institntion in a romplex eeolo^rical system consisting 
of a \arlety of other iristitiitidiis. The family is in many ways nniqne 
since it lies at the inteixu t of all of the other institutions in onr so- 
t iety ami is therefore continually inHnenciHl bv the policies beinjj pur- 
sued liy such institutions as *rovermnent, iiiclustry, schools, and the 
media. 

When the (^overmniMit conconis itself with the movement of cars 
from place to |)lacc and uproots nei<rhl)orhoods in the pmctvss, this has 
impact on Amencan families. When industries ])ni*sue a policy of mov- 
intr tluMr personnel evei'v *> or 4 yeai-s, wIhmi they conveit to a 4-day 
workweek, this has impact on American families. 

Wh(Mi schools dis'ide to treat i)aix»nt,s as liostilo outsiders or Nvhcu 
they determine that day caiv for school a«rt» childiTU is not within tlicir 
leiritimatc chai'^rc, this a fleets American families. 

And when the media inundate our yonnj? and onr not>so-youn^n: with 
the nu»ssa*r<» that smell in<r ^ood is tlu» essiMice of social success and tliat 
families should he jud<nMl by the amount of thin<rs they possess, this, 
too, atlects the American family. 

I am in aj^rei^mcnt tliat tlu» American family is the foundation 
stouts of oiu* *ryo:\t Xatiou. However, I am also aware that how well 
a fomulation stone does its job is detenuined by the soundness of the 
nniterial of which it is coni|)ns(»d and by the pivssures to which it 
is sniijectcd. 1 a<rree with many otliei's who fei^l that a vai'iety of 
hi.storica I, economic, and social factor's us well ascui'rent i)re5suivs make 
family life in America umrc difficult today than it once was. 

I refei* here to the decline of the extended family, to the extremely 
im|)ortaut |)henonieuou of thi^ ev(M'-in<*reasiu<»; nundjcrs of working 
mothers, to the increased mobility which has come to charactcriza tlic 
Amei'ican people, and to those types of urbanization and suburbaniza- 
tion that tend to isolate Amencan families one from another. 

T too was s\ii'i)risiHl by the testimony of the census people in resj)cct 
to th(^ mobility issue, since it seems to be at odds with what some 
sc hoi a i*s pivsent to us. 

All of these pluwiomemt hav(» taken away supports that families 
once relied u|)0u. The wisdom of <rrandparents, aunts and uncles is 
no Iou«rer readily available to yonn<j families. The children of work- 
ing mothers arc without an essential nnrturant fi<:m*es for many hours 
of the day. Thi» life *)f a mol)il(» family is bui'dcned with discon- 
(iniiity and upheaval. Our conuunnities are likewise in a continuous 
state of flux, so that families oiuv aide to rely on the inunediate neigb- 
horbood for assistance in chihl rearin<i or crisis iuterveutioi\ iiud thai 
th(\v are no lou^riM- able to do so. 

If all of this sounds uiirealistic. T would invite any amon<r you to 
ask yonrs(»lves if yon know tlu* muues of the children livin<r in homes 
three doors away from yonr own, and if the adults in those homes 
know the names of your childriMi. Indeed, even within families there 
has been a demarcation of activities across ajie lines, so that parents 
no lon^^er interact with their own children to the de<:ree that they 
once did. 
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Wo find iiioro an<l nioro that i'hihlron nro socializing ono another, 
to tlioir own dotriniont and to tho dotriniont of tho (jnality of family 
life. The niatorialistio emphasis in onr society is snch that a father 
thinks that he is dohi«r more for his fan^ily bv obtainin«r a second job 
than he does by devotin<r time to his own Cluldren, Both lon<r-stand- 
injr male chanvinism an<l cnrrcjit <\\ct\ss(vs of the women's lilxMation 
movement have led to a <levabiation of the role of the woman as 
mother an<l lumiemaker. 

We have delnded onrselves into In^lievin^ that women contribnte 
little to onr Nation's prodnctivity by reniainin«r within the home, 
althontrh honiomakei-s and economists alike know better, Unfortn- 
nately snch myths are translated into onr social policy; not, for ex- 
ample, the featnre of IIR-1 which riMpiired mothers of children as 
yonn«r as 'A years of a«re to ent(»r the work force if they were to re- 
ceive benefits. 

What we need now is not more rhetoric or empty platitndes con- 
cerning the impoitance of the American family, bnt, rather, a close 
exaininati(m of families as they exist in their major cnrrait forms and 
a c(nirs4» of a< tion dire< ted at enhancin«r their viability, Tliis is so 
obvions that one innnciliately wondei's why no snch erfort has been 
systematically and continnonsly implemented by the Federal Govern- 
njent. 

The answer is simple and nnfortnnate. Unlike other democracies. 
America has never connnitt^nl i(s<»lf to a coherent family policy. We 
have avoided connn«r to «rrips with the pmblem by takinj? refuse in 
the view that the American family is so sa< rosanct that the Govern- 
ment should not meddle in its a Hail's, 

The fact of the matter is thai the policies of the (Government, as 
well as of all the other institntions in the family's ecolo^ry, inject 
theniselvi»s into the lUl'airs of families <»very day. These effects, as a 
totality, thereby const itnte a national family policy by default, and 
it is my vi<»w that these efforts are as often <lestructive as they are 
constructive to healthy family fnuctionin^r. 

Families are the const it uen<Mes of the electe<l uiemlxMS of l>oth the 
executive an<l legislative branches of onr Govenuueut an<l. therefore, 
there is an attitude that families are ev<nybo<ly s business. However, 
in social policymakiuff. when an institution is everyl>o(ly',s business, it 
be<»omes essentially nol>ody*s business. Who in (Tovernment speaks for 
families and advocates in their behalf on the basis of souu<l analysis? 
The ouoajrency that could j)lay snch a leadership role in developiufr Jni 
explicit fa nnly poli<*y is the Office of Child Develojmient. providin<r 
that its mandate was enlar^d ami that it was to become in name and 
in mission the Office of Child and Family Development. 

When I speak to yon of a ^olu'rent social policy, I am not raisin^r 
the specter of family policies found in cei*taiii nations where authori- 
tarian governments massively inva<le the <»very<lay lives of the Nation's 
fainilie.s, Tla^re sno <me at any point on onr Nation's [)oliti<'al spectnuu 
more ojiposed than I to this sort of frovei-niuental intrusion. When 1 
.speak of a family policy. I am speakinjLT of a phenomenon not only 
in keepin«r with the American ethos, but with the best values an<l tra- 
ditions of that ethos. 

The construction of a family social j)olicy at the national level would 
have three facets; Fiist, it wouhl involve iflentifyin«r what major 
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prohloins intiMfcrc witli sound f:nnily fuiu'tioninix and (l('to!iiiinin<;: 
what solutions to these prol^Uius aiV availahli*. a>sc>siu;Lr the rost 
oUVftivoupss of the various st)lutit)us that are su<r<xestiHl, and assipiiuir 
|)rioriti(»sto t)iosj)(»ri(if pohCies to he iuiplenieiited. 

Seeond, a faiuily policy would eutail the eoutiuuo\is analyses of 
the ini))art of other <r()\ ernniental policies for their elfeets on family 
life, so that any cost -hene lit analysis of these policies would include, 
in its Cijuatious the factor of whether the ])olicy in (piestion helps or 
hurts American families. 

.Senator AroNUAi.r.. \V(udd you yield there f As yo\i know, there has 
Uhmi a su<rirt.stion tlvit we should mpiire a family impact statement. 
This would Ik* very similar to that which we re(juire on the environ- 
liiental impact statement. throu;rh the Couneil on Kuvironmental 
(xjuality. Tliat has i)roved to he one of tlie most uni([ue featun^s of 
the Kuvironmental Policy Act of lt>71. No one realized what it would 
mean at the tinu». hut it has U'en so important to the environmental 
luoveuKMit that many times tliey Iiave ^oue on into court to foive an 
a«rency to produce sueh a statement, to help focus on the uu'auin<r of a 
particular <rovernmentaI act to tlie environment. 

l)o(»s it make sense to you to recpure a family impact stat<Muent ^ 

.Mr. Ziui.i:n. It wouhl make very i^ootl souse and is a <ri'<»at j)lace to 
l)e<riii. The environmental model is a <r<><)<5 one. llowi ver, I think that 
it is ap[)ropriate to he realistic in these iuattei*s. It will not he aj-: easy 
to do. Senator, for tlie very simple reason that, whereas we can all agivt* 
that there shoidd lu* a lower sulfur coiitont, it is very nmeh mow 
difitcult to agree upon which values we should select as paradi<^ms for 
the construction of a viahle social policy for Auicricau families. 

What 1 am sayin<r is that there ou«rht to he sonu> a<r<*ney responsible 
for the kind (»f analysis that would (ell us whether any <rivcn aspect 
of a pi()<rram is heueficial or detrimental to tlu* people whose needs 
it is intemJed to serve. It is a tou*rh joh, hut I certainly think it is oiu» 
woitli doin<r ami that we should he*riu pursuin<r it inuuediatcly. 

Senator ^Iondai.k. Hut it would l)e helpful — for example, you refer 
to the re([uirement that at a<r<' •> Jnothers wouhl have to act muler om* 
of those welfare proposals- would it not he well to force the Govern- 
imeut to foc\is on : wliat (h)es this really mean to children ^ What (k)es 
it mean to children rather than just lookin<; at the eeononucs of it 
in the short run t 

Mr. Zkw.kk. lii^rlit. What I am saying is you mi<rht <ret some ar<rn- 
ment ahout whether, for instance. havin<r tlu» mother go to work 
is u good idea or a had idea in terms of the well-heing of the family. It 
will take some pretty sopt ist icnted and soundly l)ased analyses (o say 
wluit is correct. 

Finally, a national family policy would make u.se of the regulat- 
ing, taxation, research, and moral powers of the Fechu'al Ciovernment 
in order to persuach* other lu.^titutions to a(h)pt policies conducive 
to healthy fanu'ly life. .Vgain, I wish to avoid tin* vision of fiu» Federal 
Goverumont acting as Hig Brothei*. What I have in mind with resi>oct 
to this third facet an' sucli possible activities as providing tax credits 
to intlustries that provide day cans ( }ovcrnment-sponsored reseai-ch 
to examine the eflects of the 1-day workweek on family life or the 
valu<' to l)ot[i iuihistry and faujih'cs of taih)ring ( fie lengtfi of the work- 
day to coincide with the length (d* the schoohhiy. aud infonuational 
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and technical assistance in s<'hools willinir to do more to stronffthcn 
family.lifp. ^ 

Senator MoNi>.\T,K, What is your view of what tlie 4-dav week does 
to the family? I tliink tliis is a .sijrnificant movement todav. Is it vour 
impression that that is helpful ? ' • 

Mr. ZiGi.KK. I think it is a peifect cxampk* of industry, and per- 
luips m certain instances workers, makin^r a decision wliich involves 
the nimily without takinjr the family into consideration. Without 
l)enefit of research on this subject, I would venture a jnioss that it is 
more* harmful than heneficial to American families. 

Senator Moxdai.k. Your first reaction would be that they would 
hav c more time to be at home. 

Mr. ZiGLEK. I do not think it is jroinjr to work that wav. Fii-st of all, 
the child will be in school on the fifth (lav. It will keep fathers and 
iuothers who work thosi^ kinds of hours a'wav from home for lonjrer 
periods of time because you are talking about a 10-hour dav now. 
The only thin^r that could be a potential asset would be this whole 
extniday. 

11u* fact of the matter is that the extra day does not necessarilv 
rnriii that mothers and especially fathers, will intornpt more with 
ihc:r children. Jfore likely, the paivnt or parents w^Mild en^ra^re in a 
variety of activities, sucli as huntinjr trips, which exclude children. 

Senator Mondai.k. Please continue. 

Mr. ZiGLER. I am aware that formal family policy construction will 
come slowly to America and I am certainly not here to present any 
bijrhly polished, final product. Rather, it i.s the purpose, of my tcst'i- 
mony to make this committee, and tlimu^h it, perhaps, the Nation, 
aware that we have no such policy and that we are operat iup: instead 
with the aforementioned family policy by default. 

Your hearings will be successful if they do indeed produce an aware- 
ness on the ])ait of the American people that the Federal establish- 
ment seems to be less concerned with fornuilatinp: a well-articulated 
family jwlicy than with formulat.in^r an a^rricultural policy or a 
milit4iry policy. Then, at least, a dialojr could conunence ovei' exactly 
what role the American people would like to have tlie Government 
pui-sue in re^^ard to issues that affect how well the family functions. 

There has, of course, never l>een a deJirth of «renerarsu^^^restions as 
to what mi^rht be done to improve the lives of children and their fam- 
ilies. Professionals, lay people, and even Federal bin*eancrats rep:n- 
larly convene to make policy recommendations. 

Within the past T) years or so, we have all had access to the delibera- 
tions and recommendations of the Piesidential Task Force of 1007, 
dialled by J. McVickcr Hunt, the.Goreliain Committee of 1067 which 
brouf?httop:ether persons from Federal a^^encies dealin^^ with children 
thv Joint Coimnission of >rent4i1 Health of Children of 1960, and 
the White House Conference on Childi-en of 1070. 

The Office of Child Development will soon have available the re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Child Development which was. 
commissioned by OCD throufjh the Xational Academy of Sciences 
and chaired by Harold Stevenson. The recommendations made in 
t!.e:5e various reports, though we]] thou^rht out, have never received 
adequate response from either the executive or the legislative branch.. 

One reason for the minimal impact of past repoi"ts is that there is 
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soinotluiijr of the I'aundrv list alxHjt thom, with ovorytliinj; and any- 
thin^ that nii«;:ht ht^lp fa!nili(»rs indiided. If each and every i^econinien- 
dation had been acted upon positively, America-s families would in- 
deed bo exixirioncing a modern Utopia. 

ITnfortunatoly, it is niuch e^isier to eremite paper Utopias at confer- 
ences than it is to get a single piece of legislation with sonic niininuiK 
but nonetheless obWous, benefits for families enacted into law. 

The fact of the luattev is that our committees and commissions do 
not deal suflicicntly witli the economic and i>olitical feasibility of the 
many i*ecommendatious with which they present us. Fnithermore, the 
producers of the plethora of recommendations that we have all ex- 
amined are not sufticiently aware of the fact that social policy con- 
struction essentially involves; estai)lislun«r priorities and selectin^r 
among alU^rnatives. This is, of coui-se, not to belittle the efforts to which 
I have Ikhmj alludiuir. As a luuly of work, this collection of recommen- 
dations comprises a conscience which the Nation can employ when 
dealing with the problem of children and their families. Furthermore, 
it rcpn^sents the law materials that any administration or legislative 
body can utilize in the construction of a coherent national family 
policy. 

PerJiaps us a. i-osult of my 2 years of service in Washington, I am 
now so awaiv of economic and political realities that I cannot come 
before you. to champion the frequently heard recommendations for 
improving family life, such as a guaranteed amiual income of $6,000 
for a family of four and uni rersal developmental day care available 
five to every family in America. 

If such phenomena ever become ivalities, it will probably bo genera- 
tions hence and thoi-efore of little use to American families \yho need 
help now. I have nmch more modest aspirations for the actions that 
could Ix^ taken by tliis committee. I cannot help but think of an inci- 
dent that occuri*ed when, as Director of the Oflice of Child Develop- 
ment, I was iiifori»»ing an audience of the high quality of day care 
that was to be provided in the President's welfare reform plan. 

A meiribcr of that audience asked wJiy, if OCD was so concerned 
about the quality of day care, it was not doing more to improve the 
quality of day wire already being provided through title IV of the 
Social Security Act. IJnfoitunately, I had no very satisfactory answer 
to this (piery and theivfore did li^'le more than waflle in the best, or 
possibly woi'st, bureaucratic tradition. 

The point of this storv is that, whi^e this may not be the time for 
large new initiatives, it is certainly turn for decisionmakers to exani- 
i?io extant social policies and practices important to families so that 
we might at least correct those policies which are, at one extreme, 
thoughtless and uneconomical, and, at the other, involve the Govern- 
ment as a coconspirator in the abuse of <*hildren. It also behooves iis 
to (?xamine existing social policies for those features which are so 
valuable as to demand their greater implementation. 

In dealing with cunent problems of the American family, cer- 
tainly a (lovernmeiit responsive to fanjily needs must come to grips 
with the issue of day car'e for* America's working mothers. This is a 
problem of innnense proportions and one for which a solution is not 
attainable overnight. Its niagnitude and difficulty of solution are so 
great that it api)eai*s more politic to ignf)re it than to engage in efforts 
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•that would be helpful to a rehiivcly small pcrmia^ of families need- 
liifr (l«iy cam the Nation really needs is a 20-year plan for a 

child care system that would involve realistic increments in public 
and private funding as the development of facilities and personnel 
warrants. Good (inality day care was «riven the No. 1 priority at the 
last White House Conference on Children. In a needs assessment 
carried out to develop a State plan for childit?n in Texas, 60 percent 
of those (pieried spontaneously listed day care for their children as 
their most pressiuj^f need. 

While I think that the real solution of the day caixi problem can 
only come fi'om careful lon^^-terni planninjr. there are several things 
that ran be done innnediately to improve the day care situation in 
(Hir Nation. 

Approximately $1 billion was spent in the last fiscral year by the 
Federal Government for child care, with the hulk of this money going 
to two programs: Head Start, administered by OCD; and the title 
IV day care program, administered by the Conn'nunity Services Agen- 
cy within SRS. 

It should lx» iu)ted that approxinuitely one-third of the Head Start 
moneys is being spent for da>- caiv for working mothers. There has 
Ikmmi no real cooi'dination between thest» two sizable programs, and the 
rules, regulations, ami philosophy of each of the (wo programs are at 
odds with those of the other. Were these two programs combined and 
operated by a single agency, sonu» order as well as new economics could 
ix^ brought to the child care ell'ort which the Federal (lovernment is 
already funding. 

Indeed, such a combjned program would finally give the Nation at 
least an embryoui(* national child care system providing parents with 
a varic^ty of child care services including the albimpoitant service of 
day care foi' woi'king mothei's. Such a unified system could Ik! held 
responsible foi* insuring the quality of child caiv that is necessary if 
children are not to be hai'iued by programs mounted and funded by 
the Federal Government. I think that Head Start has l)een seusitve 
to the quality issue, while the title IV program has not. 

When we think of day care, we often think of ceutei's serving :\() or 
more children. This accounts for only a small percentage of the day 
care funded through title IV. A much' larger percentage of these funds 
is \mn\ by local welfaiv ageiuMcs to unlicensed family day care homes 
which typically sei've six oi* fewei' childi'en. Some of these homes aiv 
•rood, but othei-s are ghastly, ami thus, we are witnessing Federal funds 
being spent to place children in cin'umstauces detrimental to their 
development. 

If combining the title IV and Head Stai-t programs into an orgji- 
nized ami nnilied child care system strikes you as a too demanding task, 
then I would suggest to the connniftee meml)ers tJiat tJiey at least direct 
their attention to the problem of inipleuKMiting and enforcing some 
niininmn\ standai'ds for evei*y,kind of day care that is subsidized by 
Federal funds. Such a set of enfoireable and I'ealistic standards was 
developed under my diixvtion at OCD, and after a close analysis by 
othei's within HEAV% was apj)i oved by the former Seci'etary of Health, 
Education, and Welfaiv, the lIonoraf)le Elliott Richardson". 

Thesi» standai'ds were then sent to the Oflicc of Management and 
Budget over a year ago and. to the l)est of my knowledge, have never 
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a^aiii surfuccHl. Until ^slu•ll staiuhiicls urc piomulgated and enforced, 
children will contiinie to oxi)oriencv the Jioi*rors documented in the 
ConiU'il of Jewish Women's leixiit, "Windows on Day Care/' Even 
within the present frame woik, day care can be impioVed and made 
more availahle. 

Family day iiwv can be of j^ood quality and should contiune over 
the yeui*s to be an impoilant component of the total day care pictui^. 
It is necessary to provide lUiy caiv motliei^s with training; and general 
support by those etpiiiiped to ^i\ e it, Wc» have available to ns common- 
sensical ami {uactical models of how to do this. One ^ood example of 
this is the Pacific Oaks model in wliicli family day care homes tare 
tied into a network with a central training and technical support 
facility. 

The prestMit day <*are pictni'e also snlfei^s fi'oiu a seiious lopsided- 
ness in which concern is almost totally limited to the. preschool-age 
child. The fact of the matter is that two-thirds of the children in this 
Xation who recpiire day caiv are of school age and need adult snper- 
vkion before and after scacuil and iluring Vi\cations. Because of our 
slowiK?ss in developing day care inotlels for school-age children and in- 
ducing schools ami other institutions to employ such models, we arc 
now witiu'ssing the mitional tragedy of over l inillion latchkey chil- 
dren, caivd for by no one, wiMi i)robably an equal nninl^M* being cared 
for by siblings who aie themselves too yoniig to assume such I'csponsi- 
bilitics. 

The. human cost, of this situation to families and to the Nation as 
ii wJioh' is givat indeed. While thei'e is an escalating concern over ris- 
ing juvenile delinquencv figures. f(»w have foi'cefidly pointed out the 
relationship between the ^n'owing phenomenon of young children 
sociali/jng one another and the rise of deliiupieiu'y. If this Nation is 
inteivsted in preventing the delinquency rather than pmushing it, a 
iuajor component of such an attempt would be an expanded school- 
age day cai'e progiam. 

Another child care problem that can and should be dealt with im- 
uied';ately is that of the iu»ed for personnel. Our Nation simply does 
not luive an acK»qnatc cadre of appropriately trained individuals to 
caiv for even the j) resent lunnber of children in our chihl carc systems. 
The development of snch a cadre should have top priority and should 
consist in large part of personnel whose salaries can be met without 
making day care costs astroiuHuical. 

OCI) moved forcefully into this area by creating a new child care 
profession in Anuuica; mimely, the Child Development Associate. 
The national implementation of the Child Development Associate 
concept is now in the hands of a consortium consistin'^ of major earl^' 
childhood ednc4ition as.sociations and associations representing a vari- 
ety of cousumei* and child advocacy groups. A key feature of this new 
tlmi.st is that accreditation aaid certilication wonl(l (H'cui* throiig^li dem- 
onstrated coin pete I u*y rather than on completion of academic pro- 
grams, 

Ilowevcu'. if this ])rogram is ever to produce child care workers in 
sufficient (inantity, it will require the infusion of some new Federal 
money, probably in the neighborhood of $10 to $20 million. This is 
a relatively small amount of money when one thinks of the annual 
$1 lullion 'lK»ing spent, much of which is buying poor day care pri- 
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iiiarily Iwcnusc well -trained [leoiile who t'au he employed at a reason- 
able cost are simply not available. While fnndinjLT to the CDA pro^rram 
haSyto my knowledge, lH?en n feutiire of two bills, neither have been 
passed into law. 

Ix't me now (nrn my attention to other i)roblems facing ehildren and 
families, that are of snch magnitude that they constitute a national 
disgrace. The foster care system in this Nation is in need of a nnijor 
overhaul. Often, the failure of this system can he traced to lack of 
money. In otlier instances, the problem n»sts on our commitment to 
questionable procedures and onr failure to utilize the know-how readily 
at our disposal. We find children taken from their homes because no 
honieniaker services were available to aid tlu» family tlnxnigh rela- 
tively short ])eriods of crisis (U* stress. Such mothers" helpers are 
ivaddy available in nations snch as Sweden and Kngland, and it nuiy 
be noted that this scn vice is V\ times more available in England than 
it is in the United States. 

When children are jilaced into the foster care system, it is not 
unusual for them to be lost in it.s maze, being transferred from social 
wcH'Icer to social w(u*ker. from fa^nily to family, without ever experi- 
en<*lng the stjjbility. aiVection. aral sense of belonging so necessary 
forntM uial development. 

In many "asi»s, foster children i\ix\ never i*eturned to their biological 
familis, and in view of the cost to the Stat<' of raising a child to nui- 
turity, estimat^Hl to be between $4(),(X)0 and .$C0.000, one might ask why 
such children r^re not permitted to ho adoi)ted by families who can 
provide them with the enmtional environment they so badly need. 
The answer ivsides in coutrovei-sial poli<?ies of onr State social welfare 
agencies. For instance, in New York, a foster child cannot be placed 
for adontlon if the biological parents do so much as send one postcard 
per year to the child. 

What is tragic aWnit this state of atVaii's is that much of it can be 
avoided. I would refer you to a demonstration nroject funded by 
()('!>*s ChildnMi's Hmvau and conducted in Nasliville, Tenn. This 
project, involving comprehensive emergency services for children, is 
now beginning its third year. As a result of its activities, wheivas *5f22 
children were ])laced in children's institutions in lOfU), only '22 had 
to 1h» so placed in 197*2. In VM\i). almost 200 of these* childit»n\vei-e less 
than it yeai*s of age. During the past (> months of this program, not 
a single child under C was institutionalized. The Nashville program 
is an excellent one, and there is no reason that it cannot he implemented 
in every comnnmity in America. 

This Nation must do all it can to kee]) cluldrai out of institutions. 
It has l)ecouH» all too appaivnt that the typical large institution, be it 
a State ln)S])ital for the emotionally distm oed, a school for delincpient 
boys, or a State school for the n'tarded, is destructive to the lives of 
<'hildreu and a source of des])air for thes(» children's families. 

This situation was made abundantly dear in the impiessive docu- 
' nientarventitle(l/This Child Is Labeled X." 

While we should do all we can to avoid institutionalizing children 
and to remove from institutionschildren who do not belong there, some 
children absolutely requin* institutionalization. 

Given niy own l.j years of professional activity in this field, I am 
particularlv concerned with tlie lives of institutionalized retarded 

O 
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cliiklroii, Tho WilknvhrcM)lvt?, the Jiosewoods, the State schools of Ala- 
bama, !»?*e all too ri*i)rL\'^Mitativi» of what our institutionalized retarded 
diildreu oxperientv. This counnittoe is to be commeuded for tlic li^ht 
it has shed and the net ion it has taken regarding the problem of par- 
ental aljuse of rhiklien. 

However, if our Nation is fouivi ned al)out cliild abuse, it must take 
iumiediate action on the legalizeil ahusi* of ehildivn in our State in- 
stitutions. Tliese institutions invariably receive Federal funds whicli 
makes the National (ton ernment a co-iMuispirator in the abuse to whu h 
these childi'en are subjected, A national effort involving the coopera- 
tion of the Federal and State governments should be immediately be- 
<;un to correct the national disgra<v of our treatment of institutional- 
ized chtldivn. My own l esearch as well as the experience of the Scandi- 
navian countries indicatrs that humane institutionalization construe- 
tivo to the child's development is possible if we would simply conunit 
ourselves to sucli a policy, (iixen the numbers involved, I would give 
fii^t priority to tlie probUMu of institutionalized retanled children. 

Finally, J would proi)ose a nmch exi)auded effort related to educa- 
tion for parenthood. A small [U'ogram has already been initiated by 
OCD and the Ofiice of Kducatiiui which makes available to schools and 
youth organizations moil el coui-ses in parenthood prepared for an 
adolescent audience. An imp(utaut feature of this pmgi*am is that it 
allows adolcsi cuts ti> work with younger children in llcadstai-t and 
day ciMv centers as part of the rurriculuuL We nmst convince schools 
and other institutions that they must pi'Ovide incivased support for 
family life. Teaching young i>eopk about the most important role they 
will ever assume, namely, parenthood, is one such effort. 

O tilers should also \)v uudeitakeji. Schools could become involved 
with families long befoiv children reach school age. They can provide 
uet^ded information to nujtliers begimiing with pregnancy and become 
a meeting center in which mntheis and fathci's can leain from one an- 
other by -xcJianging knowledge concerning cognitive and emotional 
dcvelopn ^'ii! chat can be most helpful to young parents in their child 
rearing ^ islv Model programs of tjiis tyijc arc already nndcr^vay in 
the Bro< !dii e. Mass., and Little Kock, Ark., scliool systems. Cnihl 
support I'U?' I S need not be cnulined to .schools; a number of cffcctivi: 
non-sclu^ >1 n ridels are also available jieeding only givater implementa- 
tion. I ar HMikiug here ('Specially of the Paixmt and Child Centers ad- 
minister i by ihe Oflice of C!liild Development and certain moiv. 
experiuH t\in\ protrrams being conducted at the University of Florida, 
llniver- 'y of Illinois, and Syracuse ITniversity. I also see great 
promis* in tlie experimental Child and Family Resource Program 
recentl\ initiated by the Oflice of Child Development. This program 
has cmi t d c*MUers which provide a wide array of iieeded services to 
children :Mid thinr faiuilies. 

Let me t <« f hide bv saying (liat it is iny conviction that we can si>cnd 
the money 1 1» ii we already h»i ve at our disposal nvore effective. We cei*- 
tainly know how to do nmcli nmx*e than we are prcst^ntly doiiig. Fre- 
(piently, i-elatively small ex pi ndi turns will result in the correction of 
many pnictices which ctn rendy niv detrinu»ntal to family life. 

Perhaps we cannot reasonably expect at this point major new com- 
mitments, but we can and should demand the rejection of apathy 
and negativi.sm and expect ti reuew(ul commitment to the proposition 
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that families are indeed iniportnnt ami that it is the Federal Govern- 
ment s role to redme the stresses and to meet the problems eonf'ont- 
in<r families. Sueh a rent^wod eomniitment would at Irast eonstitnte a 
iii-st step ill developin.ir a real family \)olioy for Ameriea. 

Senator Mo.npai.i:. i'lianlc you very miull. Di\ /i^drr for a hrillir.nt 
and powerful i5tatement. and one which carries with itsju'eial insi^dits 
from someone wlio has workiul not oidy on the theorctieal prohlen). 
hut also tried to nr.ike it work witliin (TcAiMument. directly in the 
Ofliee of Child Development. I think this statement moves us alonjj 
a jrreat deal and 1 am most *rratefnl to yon for it. 

On pajre J>yon say : 

It is rcrtaiiily thiw for drcisidiiuiakrrs to <'X:uiuih» oxistiiij; social iMilici<*s an<l 
practices important to families so that \vr inii;la ai l(»ast cornM-t tliosi* polirics 
wliich arc at on(» cxtivuic tiuMij:litl»'ss ami iimt-iinoiniral. and. at tli»» iitlior. lU- 
volvr rJa»GovcnimciU iisn co-ronspirator in t Jir .-ihn.sc of diiJ(Ir(»n, 

Are yon refcrriuir to the examples you later «rave or (lo you have 
other exaniples that yon would list for our consideration^ 

yiw Zioi.KK. To (wpand on the examples which 1 cited earlier, there 
is wo doul>t tluit the Federal (iovernmcut . hv ])uttin«r mediraiif m<mey 
into State institutit>ns where children arc kept literally in a state of 
filth, is acting in criminal fashion. Tiuue is also no doubt that this 
situation ean easily he corrected. However, one can lind examples of 
these policies imidicit in past social legislation. For instance, the 
.VFDC concept v/hich fostered tiie notion that it was in the Nation's 
best interest to financially .support mothers and their children only 
when there was no father in tlie home was ab.solntcly mindless and 
terribly detrimental to the developn»ent of children. We used to think 
that tlie absence of a father in the home was detriiuental essentially 
because it deprived boys of a necessary model. However. reiTut re- 
.senreh has shown that it is as important for ^nrls to liave fatliers at 
home. Thus, when we <r(»t involved in .social poliiaes of this sort, impact 
evaluation is essential .so that such mindlessness can he avoided. But. 
our social policy is replete With such examples. 

Airaiii. let us be reali.^tic. .\roney is very, very important. Xo account 
of jrenuine concern displayed throu*rh social work or impact evalua- 
tion is jj^oin^ to take the place of hard dollars in many families' liomes. 
When one acknowled^^es tin* tra^^Mly of the American family whosi* 
bivadwinner Wi^iks fidl time, yet stfll cannot support his family, one 
knows that something; has to be done. 1 know that income redistribu- 
tion is an issue that lias been hi-ou^Hit rei>eatedly before the Con^ri'ess 
in such forms as minimum income legislation. But surely a ])erson who 
works full time in this Nation ou^dit to be al)Ie to support a family even 
witlumt benefit of this kind of leori.slatiou. 

What 1 am tryin^^ to say is that the toll that such phenomena as 
absent parents and inadequate salari(»s takes on families is <rreat in- 
dce<l. If I had more time than this committee should probably take 
in listening to me, I think that 1 .still could not nearly exhaust- the 
inccmsistences. shortcomin^-.s. and out-and-out ne<rli?rence that would 
surface if the kind of evaluations that 1 have recommended wei*c 
to be eifecti^d. 

Senator Mom>.\lk. I think your list of examples of how we might 
bejjiii by tloiu<^ l>etter that whi<*h we are already dom^r makes a lot of 
sense. 1 think in most cases that can be done within the existing budg- 
^4..,^,. -.(ijit mints. That point is e.\ceedin«x!v well taken. 

ERIC 
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.1 wjis utso intorvstLHl in ihi'^ Si^xWon oT youv Uvstiinoiiy which de- 
sci'ihLH.l (\\|)(M*ii\Rnils of iMiuM'iiiMU'.y stU'vicL»s in ihn homo. I ^nitlior Unit 
those siM'vUH's arc dusin-iuHj to h(M|> |Muvnth; iiiid childron in tlio lioiun 
nnd lo hiive Mioai (iikt' aiw.of ihvlv pi-ob!tuiis (iuitv, vntlwr than ttiovin^ 
into f(:.st(M*e:ii'o costs* is llnit;.(.'oiMV(;i'.'^ • 
Mr, Zi()i.KK\ Thai: is correct . 

Scfnilor MoNHAij-:. In your opinioiu luivc i liosc cirorls Iukmi cncour- 

M\\ Zuii.Ki:. I Ihink tluit tlic Niisliville J:;t'ory is oni*. Ilmt slioukl bo 
■ bi'ouijht to njil.ionnl promincnL'i^. It is not nn cxponsivt*. pi'ojL'ct. I tliink 
it is vijibli;. l\Misihlt\ jnul W(U*kinir spltMurully. Tiiore is no rynson it 
could not iniphvnicntcLl. . ' 

/J*h(j syslciM put.s t oa'cl Iwv w mnnbo' of coinnionsciisir practices : n hot- 
Unc for parents* a 21-honr stM'virc, I'ostcr homes in the neighborhood 
so that it' a chikl has to be nio\'ed, he is only inovcd for a few (hiy.s. 
It is a practical sei'\'i<^e. that is wehled to<»vther iiito a system which 
. >ntT.essfully k(,'epschiklreiH)ut.ol instit.ntions. ■ 

^ As I say, thiMv is notliina- in it pii^ee hy pieci^ that is tei-ribly expen- 
sive or terribly astonishinii'. 

.Senator Mondam:. Do those studies leach yon to bolicvc that most 
chihlivn who are tai/j^ets foi- institutionalization couUl nioiv. properly 
be eai'ed for iti ( heir own homes with these hinds of services? 

Mr. ZuinKn. Ves. 'V\\v study whieh is published and avaihiblc cor- 
taiidy indicates that, because the home is wliere niostchiklrcn ai'e ulti- 
mately best, cai-ed foi*. Mowever, ai^ain. i do not think thjit.it^ bcliooves 
social [lolieynnikers ov even child |)syrlu>lo,irists to l)c widi'-eycd about 
MiiiiiTS. .Sometimes chiidreii do indeed have to be taken horn their 
Jiomes. In \0 [)ercent ot' the instam.'es of child abuse, this is necessary. 

Senator MoNnALM. I^ut it was iivteresting in our hearing wlien ^ve, 
visited Denver, wheri\ Dr. Kemi>o is doinur a. I'ennvrkahlc job with the 
■nndtidisciplimiry team tlieie. T thiidc that is where that ii<^nirc coines 
from. They found al)ont Id percent of a[)uscd' ciTddrcn had to be 
taken fi-om the. lu:une, because the rents are j)sycliotic arul tlicy 
could not-handh-V i(« But most of tlic chihh'oi could i)e better handled 
in the honu* by workina' with the ])ai'ents, by i)rovi(lin«i: babysittin<^ 
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. Ttiseheapei'andbettei'. 

Mr. 7Ai;\A\\i. It is c.1unii)C!\ fai' belter for the ciiild, and makes for a 
liealthier' family. 

.Senator ^roxDAiJ*. Xow you I'aised a point about ado|)tion \*ersns 
foster care, an alternative, and ofcour.si! public policy ihnt di.scoura<i^e.s 
I a Ivinu: children from fannlies as base^I • upon the notion that ^vc do 
not. want the faniily bioken up. .In your opinion should that policy b<*. 
revi(»wed. oi' how woidd you draw the liuf) < . . 

Mr. ZmnK!:. Seiador, I tidnk every policy oug-ht io be. reviewed. I 
resonated \'erv positi\'ely to your earlier* r(»nnirks about liow the Na- 
tion onee was so eoiu.'erned about child laI)or. It seems that again we 
have hiSt oiir [)ers[)ecti vc. Xow, ed'orts slioidd bo tnadc to bring 
adolesct'uts back into intct^aetion with adults in constructive settings. 
W(» hav(» lo always update prJlicv and review it in the light of new 
. circumstanees. This certainly has to be done in the si)herc of adoptions. 
I think that there has too oftei. b(»cn such a couecrn with the biological 
parent that we have done everythiuir to prohibit the legal adoption 
of children who ought to !>c adopted. ' ^ 

........ 
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If you liavo talked lo ( liildron, sis I ht\vt\ wlio liavc grown up in the 
social welfare system, really <r<)in<r IVoni home to home to home to 
lionie, you know exactly what 1 am talkin<r about. These children 
conld have been adopted. I am not*sayin<r that we sliould pull children 
from their ])a rents: rather, we should do everytliiu<r we can to avoid 
that. Hut when that heroines the only soiuid and constructive alterna- 
tive for the ehild, there nnist he a social policy that permits it. 

People want to ado])t cliildren more than they ever have. Yet, we 
are faced with a situation in which there is a dearth of children to be 
adopted and a wealth of children in the foster care system. 

The other disheartening aspect of the adoption problem is that there 
are what we in social science call hard-to-])lace children. That is to 
say, there are children who are u]) for adoption wlio arc not adopted. 

What \\y are really talking nbout are black children, handi- 
capped children, ami older vhildron. These children can, in fact, be 
placed with some minimal suhsidixation. All we would have to do 
is spend $:^000 or 1^4 ,000 to <rt»t a black child placed into a home with 
black parents, are Yo\ui<r tliemselves and just bejriuning to move 
upward, and who are williufr but \ t able to t«akc on that kind of eco- 
nomic responsibility without subsidi/ation. 

Seven Stales have initiated subsidixed adoptions, tut nobody, to 
the best of i;iy knowled«^e, has ever evaluated the success of this 
a p]) roach. 

Althou<rh it may not always he a])])areut when I talk about dollar 
costs and so on, 1 am very concerned about the placement of children 
into (jood homes. I thinic even those people who are especially cou- 
ceriu;d about the dollar cost woidd o])t for paying $;].000 or $4,000 to 
subsidixe the ado])tiou of a chilil into a permanent home, rather than 
the $40,000 or .Sr>0,0()0 to kee]) that same child in the social welfare 
system. 

This would be a <rreat service to families and children alike. Some- . 
how, the family that wants to adopt a child, but cannot, because there 
are supposedly no children to be adopted, ai\d the child who needs to 
be adopted, but caimot, because he was been eaiinai ked for the foster 
care system, should, within our welfare structure, be able to find each 
other. 

Senator MoxnAu:. This is fasciiuitiu<r. 1 would like to ask several 
more (piestions. We had some Indians the other day who said social 
workers were ta kin <x their children away in order to produce them for 
adoption. 

Senator Stall'ord. 

Senator Staitouu. Thank you. Mr. ChaiiiujMi. I apolo<ri52C for the 
fact that I am on the Public Works Subcommittee on Air, Water, and 
Xoise Pollution, and thai kept me from hcarin^r tiie first witness here 
this nu)ruiu<r and most of the testiuu)uy of Dr. Zij^lcr. But I did hear 
you in yoiu* stateuuMit on pa<re IH whiM e you saiil Federal Government 
was in elVect a coconspiratoi* in the abu.se of children who were in- 
stitutionalized. I wonder if you woidd be willii.^ to expand a little 
bit on what you meant by that .statement ? 

Mr. Zi(;li:i{. T like to think that this is ait area in which I am 
especially knowletl<reable. A <roo<l deal of my research has been focused 
on what hap])eus to children in institutions, particularly retarded 
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childnni, ami I fool (luit; it. is a (li.s<i:racLtl*iil situation, Senator. AVillow- 
bi'oolc is iiot now. It has boon thorti for a Ion*;* tlnio. 
• Tiiis is only ono of many suoli institntions. My view of tiio Govcrn- 
lULMit as a coconsi)irator in tlio institutional sitnation is based on the 
fact tiiat, ,\vlion ono looks inio il. ono ihuh (hat liioi'ally millions of 
dollars arc biiir.g spent by the Fodoral Govoninient in institutions 
which 1 think are guilty of illegal abuse of childi'oa. 

By thtisaniii token, when we cliseovcjr that title IV(A) money is being 
spent to buy day care for children in family day care homes where 
tliose children are being tied to chairs oi* left to wander about where 
they ea 11 bo nui.'ined, there, too, I say that the Federal Goverinncnt is a 
coconspirator in the abuseofchihli'e'n. 
■ It is those siX'cKics that I have in lulnd when I make a statement of 
i this kind. I fully ai)preciato. the harshness of this accusation, because 
we are all men of good will, and we would like good things to happen 
to children, but there are facts that f t'hiidv we can no longer blind our- 
selves to. Situations exist in this country. The Federal Govei'iinient is 
; ivsi)onsible in some measure, and the State govermnont is responsible 
ill some/ lueasui-e. People must I'ocus clearly on these very real prob- 
lems in oi'der to do away with the degradation and brutalization of 
children. It is one thing* to talk about what we ought to be doing in 
the future, but if we cannot address oui'selves to the very obvious 
. problems of the present, what [)ossible use will our children, have for 
these new initiatives which wo. might entertain? , 

Senator Siwi'-poun. Tlutn you are saying that by neglect the Federal 
Government is in elfect being a coconspirator in many cases of child 
: abuse . that you have observed, is that about what you are saying? 
Mr.,Zr(;u:R. By neglect at the Federal level, but by not wanting to 
pressure the States too much as well. At the State level, there, is a 
. double standai'd. If you were a church group and you set. up a home 
for children, you would have to meet certain requirements of your 
particulai' State. They tend to be ftYirly stringent and good. But if 
you, the State, .set up an institution for children, you do not have to 
. nicct tliose i*eqnirenients. I simply thiidc that States have been remiss. 
But States need help. They need models. I cannot believe that, witlr 
: the appi-oximately 100 large State institutions for the retarded in this 
country, we could not mount a relatively inexpensive eflbii in which 
the Federal CJovernment would woi*k with the States to develop models 
of how to make these institutions humane and productive; 

Other countries manage this. I have visited state institutions in Den- 
; mark, and I know a good deal about the institutions in Sweden. We 
have done research in my own bailiwick at Yale on the ditrerence in 
child cai-e practices within institutions in the three countries, and 
there is a drastic difYei'once. We can do n much better job right now 
in these institutions. It will not take vast amounts of money. It will 
take connnitment. It will take know-how that we already have, that 
has been practiced in other countries, and that is alK)ut all. 

Senator S-rAKForj). Do you consider census data to be a suflicient base 
upon which to form policy for children in families in America? 

Mr. ZiGLKn. I have great i-espect for the census datii. It. has been 
very nseful to me. lioth as a scholar aiul as a public .servant. However. I 
do not think that wc should rely on it totally. I use, as an example, 
Vance PackaitVs book, •'Nation* of Strangers." which gives quite a* 
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(litferent picture from llic ono prcisontod tl).is inorninp by tlio census 
people. It is not simply a matter ot statistical reliability. I do believe 
tliat on balance the Census Bureau data are extremely valuable and 
should he *'^hI in policyniakinir, hut niy approach is to utilize other 
data, sufh as those rollected l>y I he Aiichiirau people, in that they 
ofton give you a diflorent and eqiially reliable pei-spcctive. 

Senator Staffouo. What is our ability to evaluate existinjx child- 
relatod programs which are operated with Fech^ral funds? 

Mr. ZiGLKU. Well, the evaluation problem has been a diflicult one. 
Pait of the problem is that we have wanted to use measures that were 
available, rather thaij develop measures that would actually assist 
programs in terms of the j^oals that we establish for them. I think 
Head Stail is a perfect example of this. 

I^oth the (TO\'ernmeut and the scientific counmrnity have ])een re- 
miss by not doing a ])etter job on the evaluation of these kinds of pro- 
grams. I think we luive often been guilty of using assessment measures 
wliieh do not adequately evaluate some of the most critical dimensions 
of ])iograms. I guess the specific answer to your question is: Can we 
evaluate ( Yes. 1 lave we done it very well up to now ? Xo. Our evalua- 
tions have not been thoughtful enough. I do think that evaluation is 
possible : W(^ j ust ha ve not done it very wel 1-. Senat-br. 

.Senator SrArnna). One fhuil question. AVhat is our ability to evalu- 
iitit the impact of Federal social policy on the family in this country^ 

Mr. Zun.KK. 1 think yon get into problems of values fairly quickly 
at which point it IxM omes very, very dillicuH. However, there could 
i)e an (*arly im])tift evaluation around non-value-laden phenomena 
I hat everyone couKl agree are in the best interest of children and 
ramilies. For instanee. if very early in the game, we would acknowl- 
edge that it is ])etter to have a healthy child than a sick child, then 
we could make great headway. Then you could move into the gray 
area in which evaluation of im])aet would be Inirder. because it is dif- 
licult to arrive at a consensus al)out whether a given ]^henomenon is 
good or bad. 

Senator STAKFoun. Th.ank you very nnich. Doctor. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator MiJXPAi.r.. Thank you for a brilliant contribution, Dr. Zig- 
Icr. We are most appreciative. 

I The jnepared statenu'nt of Dr. Zigler follows:] 
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OPENING STATEME:JT by dr. EDWARD ZICLER 
ON "AMERICAN FAMILIES: TRENDS AND PRESSURES" 
Monday, September 24, 1973 

I would like Co thank you for the opportunity of testifying before 
this coounitLee. I , as a Icng-tlrae admirer of your efforts on behalf of 
children and youth, feel that youv activities are especially critical 
at this particular Juncture In our nation's history of social concern 
Inasmuch as the consensus among astute observers of our social nllleu 
Is that we have entered a fallow period in regard to any meaningful 
new initiatives on behali of children and families* There seems to be 
a moratorium on any large and bold efforts to solve the problems 
plaguing many of our families. But for the fact- that a few older 
programs, some of debatable value, are still In operation, the current 
attitude toward the crisis of the American family is one of benign 
neglect. This apathy, which has even overwhelmed once forceful advo"> 
cates for children and families, can be traced to a number of causes* 

In recent years, wc have seen the two initiatives most critical 
for determining the quality of family life fail to become law: the 
Administration's '.Welfare Reform Plan and the Child Development Act of 
1970. The considerable amount of effort and energy expended on these 
two pieces of legislation appears Co Iiave made people weary and to have 
given rise to a "what's-the-use?" attitude. In addition, a scholarly-, 
but nevcrth'ilcss quest lotinblc , literature has developed asserting that 
children's destinies reside In their genes, that admired preschool pro- 
grams such as Head Start are fal^^r.^ v, that variations in the quality 
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of schooling make no real difference, and that a variety of recommended 
intervention efforts would probably be failures if implemented. This 
undue pessimism of the early seventies is greatly at odds with the 
optimism of Che sixties, but, nevertheless, has fallen on receptive 
ears as it can so readily be adopted as the intellectual rationale for 
the apathy which seems to have infected so many of our decisioa-and 
opinion*makers. The hearings which you will conduct here on the Amer- 
ican family will serve as an antidote to the nihilism that I have been 
describing. 

Whatever the attitudes or actions of decision-makers may be, the 
lives of America's families go on. In many instances, these families 
know exactly to what unreasonable pressures they are being subjected 
and which problems must be solved If their lives are to become more 
satisfying. The problem Is as equally obvious to the family whose 
breadwinner works full time and whose salary is still below the poverty 
level as it is to the more affluent family which, because of inflation, 
is no longer able to meet its expenses. . > - working mother who cannot 
find satisfactory chli.d care arrangements for her children at a fee she 
can afford to pay knows exactly what her problem is. No further analyses 
are necessary to illuminate the problems of Indian families whose chil- 
dren are sent to distant boarding schools or of families with severely 
retarded children whose only recourse is to institutionalize them in 
settings known for the dehumanization of their residents. 

In other instances, many families experience a sense of malaise 
or a lack of self-actualization due to forces too subtle or too huge 
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for them to fully comprehend* What must be noted here is that the 
family is but one institution in a complex ecological system consisting 
of a variety of other institutions* The family is in many ways unique 
since It lies at the intersect of all of the other Institutions in our 
society and is therefore continually influenced by the policies being 
pursued by such institutions as government, Industry, schools-, and the 
media. When the government concerns itself with the movement of cars 
from place to place and uproots neighborhoods In the procesc;, this has 
impact on American families* When industries pursue a policy of moving 
their personnel every three or four years, or when they convert to a 
four-day work week, this has impact on American families* W^en schools 
decide to treat parents as hostile outsiders or when they determine that 
day care for school age chlldrea is not within their legitimate charge, 
this affects American families* And when the media inundate our young 
and our not-so-young with the message that smelling good is the essence 
of social success and that families should be judged by the amount of 
things they possess, this, too, affects the American family* 

I am in agreement that the American family is the foundation stone 
of our great nation* However, I am also aware that how well a foun- 
dation stone does Its Job Is determined by the soundness of the material 
of which it is comprised and by the pressures to which it is subjected. 
I agree with many othevs who feel that a variety of historical, economic, 
and social factors as well as current pressures make family life in 
America mote difficult today than it once was. X refer here to the 
decline of the extended family, to the extremely important phenomenon 
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of the cvcr-lncrcaslnR numbers of working mothers, to the increased mobility 
which has come to characterize the American people, ahd to those types of 
urbanization and suburbanization that tend to Isolate American families one 
from another. /Jl of these phenomena have taken away supports that families 
once relied upon. The visdom of grandparents, aunts, and uncles is no longer 
readily available to young families. The children of working mothers are 
without an essential nurturant figure for many hours of the day. The life 
of a mobile family is burdened with discontinuity and upheaval* Our commun- 
ities arc likewise in a continuous state of flux, so that families once, able 
to rely on the immediate neighborhood for assistance in child rearing or 
crisis intervention find that they are no longer able to do so. 

If all of this sounds unrealistic, I would invite any among you to 
ask yourselves if you know the names of the children living In homes three 
doors away from your ou'n, and If the adults in those homes know the names 
of your children. Indeed, even within families there has been a demarcation 
of activities across age lines, so that parents no longer interact with 
their own children to the degree that they once did. We find more and more 
that children are socializing one another, to their own detriment and to 
the detriment of the quality of family life. The materialistic emphasis 
in our society Is such that a father thinks that he is doing more for his 
family by obtaining a second Job than he does hy devoting time to his own 
children. Both long'-stand Ing vale chauvinism and current excesses of the 
women *s liberation movement have led to a devaluation of the role of the 
woman as mother and homemaker* We have deluded ourselves Into believing that 
women contribute little to our nation *s productivity by remaining within the 
home, although homemakers and economists alike know better* Unfortunately, 
such myths are translated Into our social policy; note, for example, the 
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feature of HR-1 which required motlu'rs of children as younp as three 
years of age to enter the work force if they were Co receive benefits* 

What we need now is not more rhetoric or empty platitudes conceminp, 
the importance of the American family but, rather, a close examination 
of families as they exist in their major current forms and a course of 
action directed at cnh.mciup. their viability* This is so obvious that one 
immediately wonders why no such effcrt has been systematically and 
continuously implemented by the federal government* The answer is simple 
and unfortunjlc* Unlike other democracies, America has never committed 
Itself to « coherent family policy* We have avoided coming to grips with 
this problem by tnk' ip. refuge in the view that the American f tally is so 
sacrosanct thnt the government should not meddle in its affairs. The fact 
of the matter is that tlie policies of the Rovemment, as well as of all the 
other Institutions in the family's ecology, inject themselves into the 
affairs of families every day* These effects, as a totality, thereby 
constitute a national family policy by default, and It is my view that 
thetie effects are as often destructive as they are constructive to healthy 
family functioning* 

Families are tlie constituencies of the elected members of both the 
executive and legislative branches of our government and, therefore, there 
is an attitude, that families are everybody's business. Howevel', in social 
policy making, when an institution is everybody's business, it becomes 
essentially nobody's business* Who in government speaks for families and 
advocates in their behalf on the basis of sound analysis? The one agency 
that could play such a leadership role in developing an explicit family 
policy is the Office of Child Development, providing that Its mandate 
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were enlarged and that it were to become both in name and in mission 
the Office of Child and Family Development. When I speak to you of a 
coherent social policy, I am not raising the spectre of family policies 
found in certain nations where authoritarian governments massively invade 
the everyday lives of the nation's families. There is no one at any point 
on our nation's political spectrum more opposed than 1 to this sort of 
gcvemmental intrusion. Wtien I speak of a family policy, I am speaking 
of a phenomenon not only in keeping with the American ethos, but with the 
best valucii and traditions of that ethos. 

Tne construction of a family social policy at the national level would 
have three facets. First, it would involve identifying what major problems 
interfere with sound family functioning and determining what solutions to 
theiie problems are available, assessing the cost effectiveness of the 
various solutions tliat are suggested, and assigning priorities to the 
specific policies to be Implenented. Secondly, a family policy would 
entail the continuous analyses of the Impact of other governmental policies 
for their effects on family life, so that any cost benefit analysis of 
these policies would include in its equations the factor of whether the 
policy in question helps or hurts American families. Finally, a national 
family policy would make use of the regulating, taxation, research, and 
moral powers of the federal government in order to persuade other institutions 
to adopt policies conducive to healthy family life. Again, I wish to avoid 
the vision of the federal government acting as Big Brother. . What I have in 
mind witti respect to this third facet are such possible activities as 
providing tax credits to industries that provide day care, 
governmcnt*>sponsorcd researcli to examine the effects of the four-ddy work 
week on family life or the value to both Industry and families of tailoring 
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the length of the work day to coincide with the length of the school day, 
and informational and technical assistance to schools willing to do more 
to strengthen family life. ^ 

I am awar<* that formal family 'policy construction will come slowly 
to America and I am certainly not here to present any highlypolished, 
final product. Rather, it is the purpose of my testimony to make this 
committee, and through it, perhaps, the nation, aware that we have no such 
policy and that we are operating instead with the aforementioned family 
policy by default. Your hearings will be successful if they do indeed 
produce an awareness on Che part of the American people that the federal 
establ Islimrnt seems to be less concerned with formulating a well-articulated 
family policy than with formulating an agricultural policy or a military 
policy. Then, at least, a dialogue could commence over exactly what 
role the American people would like to have the government pursue in regard 
to issues that affect how well the family functions. 

There has, of course, never been a dearth of general suggestions as to 
what might be done to improve the lives of children and their families. 
Professionals, lay people, and even federal bureaucrats regularly convene 
to make policy recommendations* Within the past five years or so, we have 
all had access to the deliberations and recommendations of the Presidential 
Task Force of 1967, chaired by J. McVlcker Hunt, the Gorehara Committee of 
1967 which brought together persons from federal agencies dealing with 
children, the Joint Commission of Mental Health of Children of 1969 » and 
the White House Conference on Children of 1970. The Office of Child 
Development will soon have available the report of the Advisory Committee on 
Child Development which was commissioned by OCD through the National 
Academy of Sciences and chaired by Harold Steven-son. The recommendations 
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Dade in these various reports, thougti well thought out, have never received . 
adequate response from either the executive or the legislative branches* 
One reason for the minimal impact of past reports is that there is something 
of the laundry list .ibout them, with everything and anything that night 
help families included. If each and every recommendation had been acted 
upon positively. America's families would indeed be experiencing a modem 
Utopia* Unfortunately, it is much easier to create paper Utopias at 
conferences than it is to get a single piece of legislation with some 
minimal, but nonetheless obvious, benefits for families enacted into law. 
The fact of the matter is tliat our committees and commissions do not deal 
sufficiently with the economic and political feasibility of the many 
recommendations with which they present us. Furthermore, the producers of 
the plethora of recommendations that we have all examined are not sufficiently 
aware of the fact tliat social polf y construction essentially involves 
establishing priorities and selecting amonf, alternatives. This is, of 
course, not to belittle the efforts to which 1 have been alluding. As a 
body of work, this collection of recommendations comprises a conscience 
which the nation can employ when dealing with the problems of children and 
their families. Furthermore, it represents the raw materials that any 
administration or legislative body can utilize In the construction of a 
coherent national family policy. 

Perhaps as a result of my two years of service in Vashington, 1 am 
now so aware of economic and political realities that I cannot come hefore 
you to champion the frequently heard recommendations for improving family 
life, such as a guaranteed annu.il income of $6,000 for a family of four, 
and universal developmental day care available free to eveiy fariiily in 
America. If such phenomena ever become realities, it will probably be 
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generations* hence anj therefore' of little use to American families vbo 
need help no^, I have jnuch nore modest aspirations for the actions that 
could be t^dken by this committee. I cannot help but think of aa Incident 
that occurrej when, as Director of the Office of Child Devcloptment , I 
was informing au audience of the hip>)i quality of day care that was to be 
provided in the Prpiident's Welfare Keform Plan. A member of that audience 
asked why, if OCD was so concerned about the quality of d;»y care, it was 
not doln^ more to improve the quality of day care already being provided 
throu^li Title IV of the 5:3cial Security Act. Unfortunately, I had no 
very satlsfylnp answer to this qu'^ry and therefore did little nore than 
waffle in the best, or probabiy worst, bureaucratic tradition. The point 
of this storv is that, while this may not be t he t line for large new 
initiatives, it is certainly time for decision-makers to examine extant 
social polit:ies and practices important to families so that we might at 
least correct those policies which are, at one extreme, thoup.htless and 
uneconomical, and* at the other. Involve the government as a co-conspirator 
in the abuse of children. It also behooves us to examine existing social 
policies for those features which are so valuable as to demand their 
greater Implementation. 

In dealing with current problems: of the American family, certfiinly a 
govornnent responsive to family needs must come to grips with the ifssuc of 
day care for America's working mothers. Thl! la a problem of immense 
proportions and one for which a solution is not attainable overnight. Its 
magnitude and difficulty of solution are so great that it appears more 
politic to ignore it than to engage in efforts that would be helpful to a 
relatively small percentage of families needing day care. What the nation 
really need^ is a 20-year plan for a child care system that would involve 




realiBtIc Inc retni'iUs in puljlic aiul privnlu funding ns the cicvclopncnt of,, 
£aclllclt!s and personnel warratits. Cood (juality day cnre was [^,ivcn Clio 
number one prloflty nt tlu; lasit White Uoustn ConCoronce on Children. In 
n iialidtt as,sesHnic(nL cnrrloil out lo develop n atate pl,'iii for children in 
Texas, . CiO'i of those quitricd spoiiLnncoufily listed day care for chcir 
childrcjii ats their luust prc'.s,sin}j need. UMiiLe l Uhink Lhac die real solution 
of tlio day care problciK can only come from careful lony-tenn planning, 
thure are j=<evur;il tli 1 11^^,5: that c»in be dotie Iinnedlntely to impfove the day ' 
carc! tilLuatlon In our nation. 

ApifroxlnaLcly a billion dollar,*; was spent in the last fiscal year by 
the 'federal govornment for child carc, u'lth the bulk of tliis money going 
LO two proi'.raiiiii; Head Sc;*rt, adiiunistered by OCD, and tlie Title IV day 
can: pro[',ran, .'idmin Ititiircil by the Community Services Agency within SRS, 
It should be uoLcr hat .^pprox ir.iate ly one-third of tiic Mead Start uionics 
Is belnR spent ft»r day care for workiniV tiiothers. There has been no real 
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coordination bctu-ueu tlios(? two sizeable prof;raiiis, nnd the 'rules, regulations, 
and philosophy of t!ach o£ the two programs are at odds with those of the 
other. Wurfi c1k;sc two programs combined and operated by a single agency, 
soEnc order as well as new economics couJ.d be brougiu to the child care 
effort which cha federal jjovcnunent is already fundinj^. Indeed, such a 
coiabincd program \;ould f inally .fiive tiic nation ac le^st an enbryonic .national 
child care system providing parents with a variety of child care services 
including the all- Ir.iportatiL service of day care for working mothers- ,Such 
a unified f;ysceiii could bo held responsible for ensurinj; Llie quality of 
child carc that is neces.sary if children arc not co be Isarmcd by program;: 
^nounted and funded by tl»c federal gov ernmi.'nt. I think tliat Head Start has 
been tiensitive to tlic quality iswxie whiic the Title IV program has not. 
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When we think of clay cnru, wc often tliliik of centers scrvlnn, 30 or 
more children, This nc counts for only n small percentage of the day care 

funded tliroui»h Title IV. A much larger percentage of tl)escf fuiuls Is ^nald 

'h 

by local welfare agencies to unlicnnHed family day care homes vhlcJi 
typic*illy serve six or fe^wer children. Some of tliese homes are p,ood, buU 
others are ghastly and, tiius, wc are witness inf federal funda bclnp 'jpenC 
to place children in circumstances detrimental their development . If 
coTnblnlnii the Title IV and Head Start proj^rams Into an ortjanii'.od and unified 
child care system strikes you as a too demand inj; task, then I would suf^j'ost 
Lo the Co;TanltCce members that they at least direct their attention to the 
problem of Lmplement Jnp and enforcing some ninlnum standards for every 
Ulnd of day care titat is subsidised by federal funds. Sucji a set of 
enforceable nnd realistic standards was developed under my direction at 
OCD and, after a close analysis by others within 11EW, was *ipproved by tlic 
former Secretary of llealtli, Education, and Welfare, The iionorable 
Elliot Richardson. These standards were then sent to the Office of 
Managcraent and Budget over a year ap,o and, to the best of iny knowledp,c» 
have never again surfaced. Until such standards are promulgated and 
enforced, children will continue to experience the horrors documented In 
the Council of Jewish Women's report^ W indou'S on Day Ca re, Even within 
the present framework, day care can be improved and made more available. 
Family day care can be of pood quality and should continue over the years 
to be an important component of the total day care picture. It is necessary 
to provide day care mothers with training and.Bcncral support by those 
equipped to rIvc It. We have available to us common-sons leal and practical 
models of how to do this. One good example of tliis is the Pacific Oaks 
model In which family day care homes arc tied into a network with a central 
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training and iccltti i (. .i 1 supfiurl faclllly. 

Tlie prcsiMU il.iv care picture also sufforr. from a serious lopr. ldcdncvi« 
In vlilch concern is nlmo.si totally limited to the prfschool-aRe child. 
The fact of the matter l.s that two-tlilrds of tUv chlldn-n In this at Ion who 
require day care are of sclioul aj\e and need adult supcrvUIon bcfon* and 
after «chuol and during vacations. Because of our slowness In devuloplnp, 
day care model for scliool aj;L children and indue in>*, schools and otlicr 
Inst itut lor.r, Ic cn.j loy r.uch models, we are now witness In>: tlie national 
tra^;cdy of ovlT a million latch-key chi Idr en , cared for by no one, with 
probably an equal nunbcr belnr, cared for by siblinj^;; who are themselves 
too youn>; to asr.une such responsihl 1 it ics. The luiman co.nt of this 
situation to fanil »es and to the nation as a wliolu is p.reat indeed. L'hilc 
there is an ef;<:a l.it In;: concern over l isinj^ juvenile delinquency fl>*.ures, 
few have forcefully poituud out the relationship heti:ecn the growlnp, 
phenor.cnorj of younj.; children soclallzini', one anotlier and the rise of 
del intjufncy . If this nation Is interested in preventing, the delinquency 
rather tiian punishluj^. it, a najor cor.iponent of such an attenpt wouhl he an 
expanded school-a^'C day care propran. 

Another child care problcn chat can and fiiiould be dealt wich irned lately 
is that of the need for personnel. Our nation simply does not have an 
adequate cadre of appropriately trained individuals to care for even the 
present nunhL*r of children in our child care systems. Tlie development of 
such a cadre should havu top priority and should consist in large part of 
personnel whose salariei; can be met without naklnj', day care costs astronorrilcal . 
OCD noved forcefully into this area by creating; a new cliild care profer.sloti 
In Am- r lea, nar.rly, t!ie Ciilld Development Associate, The national Inple- 
mentation of the Cliild iVvtlopnent Associate coricept is now In the I'ands of 
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A consortium consist in(^ o\ m.i]or early cliiUlhood oducacion asBoclntlons 
nnd ASSOC ini ions represent inp, a variety of consumer and child rtdvoc«icy 
l>roups. A key feature of this new tliriist Is that accreditation and 
certification would occur throuf.li demonmrnted comi^eteiicy rather than on 
completion of acadenic proijrains. ILwever, if this program Is ever to 
produce cltlid care workers in sufficient quantity, it will require the 
infusion of some new federal money, probably In the neighborhood rl 10 to 
2U mill ion dollars. Thib Is a relatively sniall amount of money when one 
thinks of the annual billion dollars hein^; spera , much of which is buying 
poor day care primarily because well- trained people wlvo can be employed 
dt a reascinable cost are simply not available, WliUe funding to the CDA 
prot;ratn has, to i:iy kiiowledt^f, been a feature of two bills, neither have 
been passed Into law. 

Let me now turn ny aLlftition to other p rob lens facing children and 
families that are of such mai;nitude that they constitute a national disgrace. 
The foster care system in this nation Is in need of a major overliaul. Often, 
the failure of this system can be traced to lack of money. In other instances, 
the problem rests on our comnitnent to questionable procedures and our 
failure to utilize the know-how readily at our disposal. Wc find children 
taken from their homes because no homemaker services were available to 
aid the family tlJrouj^Ji relatively sliort periods of crisis or RCrcss. Such 
mother's helpers are readily available in nations such as Sweden and 
Knp^land, and It nay be noted that this service is 13 times more available 
in Enclnnd than it Is in the United States*. V.'hen children are placed into 
the fobter care system, it is not unusual for them to be lost In Iti: tnaze, 
being transferred from social worker to social worker, from family to 
family, without ever experiencing the stability, affection, and sense of 
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belouKlt't*. so lu'C.fss.irv for notrnl tUvi- l(^p:tu nt , In tuany cnsfS , foster 
childrtMi are nevtT ri'turtu-.l to Oivir hlolot^Icil fnnlllos ntui . In vlt>w of 
the cost to t!io state of r.iLsin^* a clilh! to ni iturltv. or.t lm.it td to bu 
bctwfon $.;o,UOO nna $(.n.()0(\ onv nlr.l't \r,k why such chUdron ,'irf not 
permitted to bo .-ulopti-i! 1)V f.innic« wlio cm provide then wltli the 
enotional envlron:::int ibev so li.ully ncod, Tl;e answer resides in controverfi ial 
policies of our stnte spl ial wilfare a.^'.enc Ics, For Instance, in New York, 
a fo;;ter chlia rannot be plaretl for adoption if the bioloe.lcal parents do 
so much as send one post card per vcar to tlie cliild. 

What Is traj'ic ;«bout tl>lJi st.Uo of ai fairs is tliat mucli of it can be 
avoided. I would refer vou to a dcr-on-Urat ion project funded by OCD'fi 
Children '<? |:ure;ju and comJucteil in Nashville, Tonnrssee, This project, 
Involvinj*. ctinipr<h<-n'i ive truTp.incy sfrvices f(ir children, Is now hep, itininp 
Its third year. Ar. a result of its activities, wliereas 322 clilldren were 
placed in children's institutions in l.'fiO, only 22 liad to be so placed in 
1972. In a 1 nest 200 of the.je cltlhircn were less tlian six years of 

a^e. Durinj; ttie past six nonLbs' of tb.ir, prop. ram, not a slnf;le clitld under 
six was Inst Itut ional i 7.e:l , The Nashville profT'iiri I'*, an excellent one and 
Lliero Is no rcaiJon that it cannot be irplenented in every conmunity in 
Ancr Ica. 

This nation nust do all it can to keep clilldren out of institutions. 
It has beconu' all too apparent that the typical larj'.e institution, be It a 
state hospital for the e.uot lonally disturbed, a school for delinquent boys, 
or a stnte school for t.!>e retarded. Is destructive to the lives of children 
and a source of despair for these children's families. This situation was 
made abundantly cle,-.r In the ir.prcssive docurrent iry entitled, "Tliis Child 
Is Liibeled X," Wlule ve should do all We can to avoid 1 ns t i tut ional I ziuf. 




cliiUlrcn asul Lo rcnovL' fioiii liu". L i Liit tons chihlrcn wlio do not bcLoiip, there, 
some cliJ Iclrei\ absnlur.ely require Infitllut lonaH^'.ot Ion. 

CivQii my own 15 yt^ars of profimsloniTL ;ictl.vlty In lhl8 fluid, 1 ,v:\ 
part Lc.ulni-ly concerned with the l lvor. of Jniu itutloiinl izcd rolnrded clu' UlrtMi. 
The U'i 1 lowbrook.'s, Llie Rosewoods, the. .^Latc scliooLs of Alnbnnw, are all 
too roprcpcn tnt ive of vh;it our lnst.lt.iilion.-il izcd reinrded children 
cxpoi-iuncc. ThliJ co;iinittcL- is to be coimnondod for the It Ims shed 

iuul the acLioi) it Im.s takcir rcftnrdinp, the j^rnblex of parental abuse* ot 
chlldicn. however, If our nation Is cancorned aboul child abuse. It must 
take immediate action on the lc};;alh:ed abuse of child ten In our S5tate 
itii»t i tut lon:5 . 'fbese in r^t i Lut i ons Invariably receive Cedoral funds vhich 
niakc'o Lhc nalional j;nvornmenl a co-conrjp irator In the abuse Lo \vhlcli these 
children are s.ui>jecLcd. A national effort iiivolvinj;, the cooperation of 
the federal aiiii slate f'overnmc;i ts should he IiLu:RidiateJy hcpun to coi'rect 
the natJoiKil d Is^'.race ,or our treatment of ins 1 1 tutionn lizod children. My 
own tescarch as well a.s the experience of the Scandinavian countries 
indicates that huiiiano ins L I tu t i onal i t ion constructive to the cliild's 
cleveloptncnt is possible If we would simply cottin^it ourselves to such a 
policy. Given the numbers involved, I would give first priority to the 
problem of institutionalized retarded children. 

Finally, I vould propose a ttiuch expanded effort rclnted to education 
for parenthood. A small program has nl ready been initiated by OCO and 
the Office of Education which makes available to schools and youth organizations 
model courses in parenthood prepared for an adolescent audience. An Important 
feature of this prot;rajn Is that it allows adolescents ' to work with younf^er 
children in Head Start and day care centers as part of the curriculum. We 
raust convince scftooLs and other instlLutions that they must provide increased 
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nupporC for fanlly UtC. IiMchinj* yoimj; people about tlic nose imporCanC 
role they will uvor nsr.iitnc, nnntily, pnrcn tliood , Is onv nuch effort. OthorS 
slu)uld iilso iu' umlortakun. Schools could become Involved with fanllics 
long before chiluriMi rcacli school .i^'.c. I'hey can provide needed Information 
to motliers be^lnnlnp, with prcpn:uury and becotnc n meeting, eenter in whlcli 
motliers and fathers can learn from one another by exch.inp.lng knowledge 
concerning cop.nitive and emotional development that can he most helpful to 
young parents in their child rearirif: tasks. Model programs of this type 
are already underway in the Hrookline, »Massachusetts, and Little Rock, 
Arkansas, school systems. Child support centers need not be confined to 
schools; a number of effective u on -school models are also available needing 
only };reater implementation. I am thinking here especially of the Parent 
and Child Centers adnlntstcred hy the Office of Child Development and 
certain ttiore expcrinoatal proj^jrams belnj*. conducted at the University of 
Florida, University of Illinois, and Syracuse L'nlversity. I also see f>,reat 
promise in the experimental Child and Family Resource Program recently 
Initiated by the Office of Child Development. This program has created 
centers wlilcli provide a wide array of neeued services to children and tlieir 
families. 

Let me conclude by saying that it is my conviction that we can spend 
the money tliat we already have at our disposal more effectively. Ue 
certainly know liow to do much nore than ve are presently dolnj'^. Frequently, 
relatively snail expenditures will result in the correct^.on of many practices 
wlilch currently are detrimental to family life. Perhaps v/e cannot r<\nsonahly 
expect at this point major new commitments, but we can .-nd should 
demand the rejection of apathy and negativism and expect a renewed commitment 
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to Llu' propoiiiL lun iImI 1 .11:1 1 1 ics art' IiuIccJ Ir;[»ortnni aiul tluit It is the 
federal tuovci'niTjcnt ' s role to reduce the iiLresseji arul to meet the problens 
confronting, fa:;tlllcs. Sncli a renewed comttiitment voultl at least constitute 
a first step In Jcve lop Inj; a real fainily policy for Arterica. 
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Sonalor Mondam-:. 'I'Iu» iirxt. wiliirss is ,Iiitiu».s O^'Poolr* iissislaut. [)i'o- 
l\»ssnr of m;iuji_ii'(Miu'Ut. I " iiivi^-sity of Soiidioi'ii ( 1 i fornia, luul Chiiir- 
intiii tli(» S|u»ri;il Tusk (dtlio S(»ci'('t»i ry of IWAV on "A\*oHc in 

Anu'i'U'ju" A\*o are very i)loas<'cl to have yiui with us this u\o\'iiiiiu-. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES O'TOOLE, ASSISTANT PROPESSOR OF 
MANAGEMENT, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

M'r. O'T'ooM-;. .1 ;ip[.)ivciali», l.)eiiii;' in\'il"iHi. 

'I'liifi inoniiiin- 1 slinulil lila- to iiiakc^ a few liricf rrinarks I hat iwv. u 
tlistillatioii of llu» iv[HM't. on ''AVork in AnuM'ira" :nul Ihis last suni- 
ni(»i"*s As|)on \vorksho])s on "iMUiranonj A\'orlc. ami ihv Quality oi' 
Life.** I^'o'' tlu' rcH'onk 1 would lila* lo subniil. dorunuMils from tliosc 
t svo |)ri) j(M:{s as (»\(i»nsions of 111 y fcnia rks. 

I shall cnnlinr iny i'()innii'ut s here, to sonio of llu* uatioiud labor anil 
\v(»lfari» policios willi which you ariM/onctM-iRid. aucl pnrtifularl y tohovv 
I lu»s(' [)oli('ii\s rolatr (o fajuily 1 i I'f in Aniorira. My tostituouy is in thrco 
pMris. Kirsv. I shall ptvsvMil souu' cvidiMico about what- work moans 
to llu' lib' (if an iiull\"idual. 8pt*cifi(:al ly, I" will i'ocus on tlui cdl'oots ou 
family strmMtin* of cithiT tlu». larh-.ol" work or oi' work llia(. olTors in- 
snliirit^rjt iinanriab soriaL or piTSonaUxniiflits. 

' Si»rontl.- I sliall prcsi-ni an illusirativr t'rana'Work >\'itli which oih» 
mitrht- N'it^w tlu^ iinpat't ou the entiro livncrat iona 1 .spcctrnni of Anu:r-. 
icans ol' the way wi' alloeale work opliorhiuities. Finiilly. 1 shall pre- 
'^itMii an arg'UUKMiU for a rerorinuhttion of national worlc ami Avolfare 
polirios ill oixior (o sire^in-theu Taniilx' l ies amonjird lu* poor. 

I. u'tntK .\Nn n.v .s'l'Amia'rv 

^'AVork" is.a word tha(. is o\'erwoi'ked l)y politieians, news eoni- 
uuMitators. ediical ors. eleriry. aiul parents. Tliat. we use it; indiserinii- 
irately and lurnrreeiiy in etunuioit Hpee<-!^ is (vf litt le ('onsec[uenee to tho 
.snlK'onniiitteo. but that M'c^.deline work uiirrowly and earelessl\" in tin* 
erea.tion o\' I'edei'rd polieief? :wul pn\ii'ranis shoidd be uf prime iujpor- 
Vnnee to these iiivi*stiirat i ve hearlnijs. 

In. aliMost- all i'c^dernl pro«rraMis. work is etjuatod witii paid (Mn[j|oy- 
ninnt. T7sin^u* bou.sework as ii'n c»\;ini[>le, wi» <'an see the imrnrful soei;ib 
er;ononne..and i)syeholo;iic:il i-<>nse(|iuMires of the (.an'rent deiinit-ion. A" 
honsewife by t-his delinitioii iloes not work. Hnt ii'onietilly, ifborserv- 
ieos ar(*- replaeiMl by a bousekeeprr. a oook\ or a liabysitte'r. tbese r<!- 
pfareiut^nts art* delinetl as woi-Iccm's iieennse t heir sjilaries eontril)Ute to 
the uToss national prorl net. 

ItV is eliNirly an ineonsistem-y tosay that a woman who eares i'or hor 
own cliildVen is no|-. workinir.'hnt if slu* takrs a job looking after the 
(diildrcMi aiH)( her wonuiu. she is workin<r. 'I'he eeononiie< eoni=;ec{nenees 
for ni(Hhers and their ehihbvn of ibis logical ineousisteney are seiMi in 
the eli<i*ibility recpMrenieuis b^r Kedend proi>rams in widbno. ehild 
care, and so<'ial seenril>". to nanu' rjniy a siM*iiifi(.'aut:. few. 

In social and psyrholn^riejil r(»rins. this e< piatiou of work and money 
has piM.H.hu'nd. a. .synonymity of '';[);iy" and -'woi t-h.*' Aeoordinij^ly, work 
that; is not pai<l is not; consider-inLto bp as \ ahiable as |^aid .work. Ono 
- >vonders wiml' tlu'. elfects (Jf this dcuii^-rtit ion'of unpaid work are on 
Jho. curivnt.. apparent, uu willi n^ii'iiess of some mothers and Fatbers to 
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tirvntr linir to llir IM'opcr r;nv ;ui(l il) )l >IM iiixi mm- of tlicir cliildn'JJ. As It 
sorirty, \\v may liavi* ( laiiircM'tmsly n^^i'aili'J tlr most important 
\Vi)vk a linman t an ptTlorm. 

Imh' tin* >i\kc o]' our rliihlivn and rla* i'utwiv ol' our socictv — uii 
MlhM-iialivt' dtMiiiititm woi k mi-'hi. t luM-i^foiv, -crvi' as a lu'ilrr lriii(h* 
In |M)lir\iiial<yrs in \ ( \)iii:ivss and in iMMlci'al ai^Tm-irs. 'I'Uv \\\nk 
\t\ Anu-ri.a Task I-'oin* stiii'ircstcd ihal, lor ollirial purposi's. work 
slinnld 1h' i-oiisiiliavtl a.s "uuy arii\ity thai pi'odiirrs sonu'tliin^ n( 
viiUw for otIuM- proph'/* This is moiv than a .smiantir tpiihhh*: w*- 
sliall siv thi' operative importautf of a rcdolinit ion of woi-k \vhi*n \\v 
rnfiu* (o <)nrMlistMission of wcl faro pnlici^'s. 

Xc»\v that I ha\r oiI'itiwI Htar it is nsdnl to v'lvw woi k as an ai'dvitv 
that prothhvs >omi'ihin.uM)l' vahif l*i)r t)thcr p(M»])|(», 1 woidd like to rail 
atti'iuinn tn thi' ihinirs thai work pi*odni-rs Tor thi» worki^r hinisi'If. 
VUr (irst. pcrst)nal riun-tion of work is rconoini,'. work to proviih' 
lood. rh)thini:\ M)id shiOfrr. Tht'iv an* also si'VtMvd k*ss ohx-ions psvcho- 
h)M*i»'al pni'[M)si-s i)r I'nnri ions of work : 

1 I ) W i)\'k rout rilv\avs toM-li'-r-tivm ■ tiiri)u;i-h thi* niasii^rv of a task, 
on(^ \ni\U\^ a .sniN' [)v'ulr in ont'SsoU'. Thv jol) lidls tlu* workor that 
ho has st)niothij}M- uf vahir lo ronlrihntt* lo "sorii't \'. Thi* workphn-c. 
thru, isthr major t'orus {)[' personal i*\'a Ination. 

CJ) W'ork is also thi' most si^-nilirant siMMve of personal iihMitity: 
wr identify who Wi* are throtiirli our j<il>s, \Vr saw "I am a eoHeL'^i* 
professor'* oj- •• I am a lM)USi'wife" when someone asks. "U'ho ate yoti 
A eonsetpienee t)t* this w»>rk-eonneeti'd i(h*nt ilieation is that welfare 
reeipienisand t he ret ired heeome noho»lies. 

\\'<*rk is a prime way lor intliviilnals t*) impose order, eontroL 
or striielnre on iheir world. Froni this perspeelive, we see that the 
o|)posite o\' work- is n»>r free tinii' av leisure: it is l»einu* viet imi/.e(l Ijv 
disorder or i'ha OS. 

Insli(n-t. wor-k tilh-rsthi' uidividiia! sei f-Miflii'ieney. statn>, identity, 
self-i'steem, antl a siMise t>f order and meaninir- ( 'onseqiawitly, if the 
opportunity to wi>rk is ai)si'nl. (U- if the natniv of woi-k is not suHi- 
eiently ri'WardinM-, M^viu-e ri'piM'eussions are lik'»'l\" to l)e i-xperieneed I)y 
fire individual worker and hisi)r lu*r family. W) (iomnuail this relation- 
shij). 1 shi)nld like to nder to (indin;L:'s frr)Mj several major studies of 
family li IV and eniployiuiMit ; 

< I ) Lo>s (d* work has Keen found to prtuluee dironie »lis»)rirani/ation 
in t hi- Tm es of parents and ehildren. .Vmon^* tlie Ion m- term nnemploye(l. 
at tit Mile- towaril the fn.t m-e ant I t<»Waril the home antl e(»mm unity, ha\e 
iM'cn sln>\\n it) deterit>rate. l''amily life loses its uu*aninii' and xitality 
for t hese iiali\ ithials. 

i'lN The ehihh'en tif laiits terni unemployed and mar^nnall^s' eni~ 
phiyed workers uni ft)i'ml v show pt)ortM* school trades. 

f I Despite the po])ular notion that uuem|)loyed pi'ople till thei:' 
free i ime wit ii intensified sexual activit itv-. -ludii's sliow that t he nnd<M-~ 
mined eii-os of fnnnvv hi'ead winner's l<'ad to di/nifjished lihidns. 

(I) The. physical ami mental health of the miemployed te)\i[s to 
de!(»riorate. I"or example, there is a eleai* etU'i'ehit ion hi't ween unem- 
ploynrent uimI theonset td'sehi/ophrenia. 

Thert- is a dejoon-f rahle r»'laf ionsldp helween a family bread- 
winnei''> Work ex|)erieuee ami famil \ stahility. Socif)]oiiist Frank F'urs- 
tenhei'.ix reviewed lii separate stn<lie-- of work' experienei* for tlu' \Vt)rk 
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ill Aincriru i)n)j('ft iind (hut "cronomii' uiuuM-tainty hrouf^ht 

l)y imiMuploynuMit uiul inar«riMal iMuployiiuMit is a principal ivason 
why rainily rclationsdi'tiM'ioi'ato.** 

(Ti) Sorioloirisis hav(» att riluittul thv lii<rli rati* of illi^iritimary amon<r 
poor pi»oj)li» to tlu» o»'i*uj)Mt ioital uiti*i»r(Minty of n\o\\, \a'v Hainwator 
fouiul (»xpi»ctaiit inotluM's n»j(»(*t itiif luarriaai' if tlu'ir siwiial parliuM's 
\vi»ri» uiu'MiployiMl or hail poor oi'iMipational prospi'cts. 

(7) MaiipoWiM* rroiiDiuist Mii*hai»l l*ioh» has di'Vclopi'vl a dual labor 
ma rk<»t theory that lu»lps to rxplaiii t hi» rolal ionship luM wiumi llu' natinv 
of (Mnploynii»lit ami tlu» ability to sustain a nni-h'ai* family. Hi' (losrribos 
a sorondary labor uuirki't that is distiiiiruishi'd by low wa»ri'S, poor 
workinii conditions, considi'rabli' variability in rmi)loyni(Mit. little 
security, harsh and arhitary ilisciplinc. and little opport unity for up- 
war<l mol)ility. Poor people arc tlrawn to this market becaus(» they do 
not. have the social or skill charactcristii's re([uired for enijiloynuMit in 
the primary market. What is siirnilicant for these hearinirs is that 
Piore has shown that the secondary market does not meet the social 
autt economic retpiiriMnents of those who wish to estai)lish a stable 
family. 

(S)* Anthropoh)trist Klliot Liebow has found a relationship between 
tlu^ frequent-y and nature of employnuMit of men on the one haiub and 
thidr willui»:ness to form stable, mu'lear families with tlu^ n\othevs of 
their rhihlren. on the other. Liebow's lancbnark research anu)n<jf <rhetto 
dwidl<»rs in the District of Columbia oilers the most ])oi<^nant evidence 
we hav<*. of the correlation between motherdu'aded fauulies and the un- 
deremployed and unemployment of street-corner men. 

(0) My research in AVatts in Los .Vni:(des and amon<r the nonwbite 
population of ('a])e Town. South .Vfri<'a, reveals a strikin<r similarity 
in family stnictun^ in these two ^^eo^raphically distant comnumities. 
In lK)th ^Vatt^ And Cape Town, there is a hinrh percenta<;e of mother- 
centered fauulies t'ound amon^ the poorest people. In both comnumi- 
ties. mother-<tenti»red families are more frequent when the father is 
chronically unem])h)yeib employed irre*rnlarly, or employed in a job 
that will not permit him th(» social and economic di<ruity and security 
lu'cded to assinue tlu^ brcailwimuw* s role in his faujily. 

(H)) Divorce and se^jaration rates for the poor are not ^^rcatly dif- 
ferent fr*oni the rates for the uiiddle class. Si<j:niiicantly, however, the 
reniarria«re rate amon<r the poor is considerably lower than amony the 
midille chhss. Poor women, once they have been the victims of an un- 
satisfactory marital cxperiiMice. tend to be unwillin<r to rejxNit the 
experii»nce with anothei' hijih-risk unite. I'^or this reason, and not 
looser morals. thi» statistics for mother-headed households are hi^^her 
am()n<r the poor. Fneuiployed or undereuq)loyed men simply are not 
si'cn as <jfood rcnuirria*re njat(»rial, 

In sununary, the evidence is ()verwhelmin*r that unemployment an<l 
un<leremplovnu»ut am<Miij^ breadwinners is the inmnary factor lending 
to contimied marital instability aiuon^r the poor. The absence of work, 
or work that fails to fidiill the function of economic security, .self- 
esteem, identity, and a sense of nuistery over the chaos of one's environ- 
ment, will not provide the stable basis re([uired to build a lastin<r 
familial relationship. 
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II. ACCKSS To WOKK 



Altlu)ii«r|i tln^ work ami ruinily probliMiis of tlic disjulvaiita^xoil do- 
siM'vo tho lion's slijuv of onr utti'ution bmuiso tlicso probloius aiv so 
t(»ri*ibly (lania<rinij: to Iniinaii (Icvclopiiu'tit, it is still worth a tuoniotit- to 
analy/.o tlio way wo allocati^ anvss lo work arross our laitiro ))opnlu- 
tioii--— if only to put tlu» pi'oblians of tin* poor in sluu'por focus. This not 
torrihiy sophisriratiHl piM'spcctivc, illustrati'd on tho chart I haw 
))Osti»il, servos to point up dillVrciuvs in sex, race, ami <roncrational 
access to work and hrips us to iilmtify some of the possible cllVctsthese 
iliirercnces nii^iht have on family life. In lookin^r Ji^ the chart, we, 
shonlil keep in miiul that most of the major pieces of Federal social 
le<rislation cither are respcnisible for the divisions and problems that 
wo (hid heic. or tlu\v were desi<ined to support existin*^ divisions. 

The chart helps us to visualize the canonical path that beijins with 
ail infancy of *2 or o years. durin<i which the family is the controllin<x 
pivsence. As in traditional societies, the family is the i>asic unit which 
embraces li\'in^^ workin<(, and lea ruin 

ITherhart referred to follows:| 
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Mr. O'TooLK. Tliciv. Inllows ji puriod oi' childhoocl, when ])cer groups, 
tlu! .school, wild obiKM-iiUlv n'ci'Mlly, \ \n\ various iiuidiii compete in iii- 
(luotK'o with the* t'jiiiiily. l.)m-in,i:- tlu* peric^d nf vMiith — which is iiioro 
and moi'<\ beintf prolnnuvd — it- is Iho institution of tMlucntion that, be- 
ronK».s a conti'ollii^i*' pivseni-c ; toihiy. the slruelurc of our society pre- 
srrihos that youth nunms sohooHui^, nu.)stly foiMual. Mere, too, hut 
<^rowiug loss'connuon, may he. Kx'ated some lii'sl passes at. trial em- 
ph>ymL»nt. 

.b'lved IVoni the t^hieational institution, tiie- new adult embarks ab- 
ruptly on his eai'e(M'. I lis -work occupies most oi' Ins time, and it is 
sharply set olV from his two other prime concerns: leisure (the whole 
nexus oi' entertainment, soeial and civic and reercatiojial activities, and 
wluitover amount nl' continnini:* education he decides to cn^^'age in) 
and, most imporlant ly, Fauuly. 

And at the end ol' his workin^i^' life — which is more and more being 
shortened — the adult enters a ))e.riod oi' retirement. Free time. ;%^thcr 
vfiiuutary, eu forced, or some combination of the two, beconics oho key 
moti 1\ I I is dejuMidence increase.^ as he heconies older, :uk1 finally he may 
In* placed in au institut ion at the approaeli of death. 

Viewed in this uianner, life- becomes :i kind of ninintennnce path 
alonir which wi^ are expected to slide irrevcu-sibly. 

For wltich Ln'()nijs is socieiy not pre[)arod to ease the passage aJong 
the linear proi{r(*ssion .\u obvious grf)U]) — suggested I)y the fact that 
we use the nuiscniine pronomi wlien we describe the canonical path- 
is women. I n spiti* of on r ('(jvml iiarian mot i\*es. gi rls and boys do not re- 
ceive the same kind of socialization and education. Nor, perhaps, should 
they. Xcvert lieles.^, giris* expectations of life are different because they 
are' taught to stake ill iferent claims on li fe. Sex stereotypes and the role 
whicli they play in encouraging widely divergent life choices have 
only recently begun to be nndei-stood. On the. whole, it is still very 
much the ease that the careers which girls are supposed to pursue 
are meant to he secondary to the careers that men pui*sue. John will 
grow up to be a. lawyer. Jill his seci'etary. 

And the lal>ors'in tJie houie a?id with their children tJint adult 
wfunen engage in are not '•really*' \vot*k. boi^ause tlu-y are not rcNvardcd 
financially, as' I iuive said. And a lifetime (d' housework does not pro- 
V i de e I i gi bill t y f o r r e t i re m e n t . 

Disadvantaged minorities, too, ai*e not well sei'ved by the canonical 
path, 'rhoy receive inferior education.s, and they experience diflicnlty 
in entering and staying in the work world. At tfie end, tliey often find 
themselves wit}?out aderjnat<' retirement funds. Other ontgrouf>s — the 
in.sane, the chronical I v ill, the involuntarily mien i ployed — spend their 
lives ill \varebouses designed to contain fliem. Adulthood, for tliem, 
is not a [period of earning which follows educiition. It is not a. ])criod 
in- which work su|)])orts family and husu re activities. 

AVhat this el i art he I] is us to do. then, is to identify certain ])rob]e)hs 
associated (a) with the ways wc dividt* tin*, time of our lives, (b) with 
the ways we pr<)\*ide access to institii/ ions like work and tlie fannly t]iat 
validate our legitimacy us contributing nunnbers ot' society and (c) 
with tin* ways our national programs and policies support the current 
structun*. Let us further exandne four of the problems. 
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1. Till-: wi:({,MKN'i\\'rii)N* ok mvks 

As I have SJiid, most workin^r Aiiuiriciins follow a inonoUllHC path 
through life in whirh luhu'jitlon is syuoriyinous with youth, work with 
juhilthood. nnd rot in'mont with ohi ago. Sovaral probUmis ro^siilt from 
tlividinf^lilV info thoso iliscivlo. aizo-jjfnuhMl fundions; 

Work, "the hiulav ot' {Hhiltho()(h*' i.s t hi; only fully legitime to activit-y 
of mutnrity. TIumv is ''sonu-tliing wronir" with sonio.ono who is not 
working: the adult iioinvorkcM' is'coiisicku'Cid to havo and to ho a socijil 
l)rol)loni. Wonuui who take eai'c of t hoii' (d^ihlixuK tho unemployed and 
the unilcroini>loyod, tho drn]>out. thc oldorly — none lun'ofuU working 
identities.'* ^IMu»y sutler hoth oconnmically aiul psychologically " from 
tlunr sei-oud-rlass stains, and so are oxcdnded from some of society's 
I'Rwards. 

if one w(M'<i to place a transparent, overlay on our chart that. list(?.d 
the. major Fe<U'ral programs ami the ago groups they were designed to 
serve, we won hi lind that the programs encouraged this segnuMitation 
of hves ar.nl did litlii^ tohel]) t he gronps oxclnded froni the niainstrean]. 
For example, almost all of our educatiotial expenditures go to the age 
group iietween ami -t). And oui' appi'oach to the excluded i.s to build 
wtn*eiionse.s— -jails, mental institutions, youth an<l age ghettos— rather 
than to integr-at(H people into tho connmmity through providing them 
will jobs. , . 

'The second point is t .at family activities a I'e segregated from other 
activities. In the middle years of lif(?. particularly, the worker is scp- 
ar{i(ed fi'om his family for many hours during the day, Often, woiiccrs 
must choose between' tlieii- ]oi>s and thyir families — and many men 
(and. now inci'oasingly. many wonu^n) /dioose to .sacrifice their fam- 
ilies for their johs. Indeed- it is not ovf,?i'stathig the case to say that 
uumy chihlreii today are raised hy one parent only — during the crucial 
stages of growing u|>. tlie faihoi'S of these cliildrcn are too occupied 
with caicer matters to'take an active or significant role in their up- 
bringing. - ■ • 

'rilK SKOHKCJATION' Or 0KNKt{.\TIONS 

Education, the activity of yotith. occui's at schools, which become 
youth ghettos. Woi-k, the activity of adulthood, is performed in .simi- 
larly age-segregated iristitntions! Retirement, the activity of the aged. 
oecVn*s increasingly in •'leisnrT coimnnnities'- cut off fi'om the rest of 
. - the world, both spiritually ;r."*nd physically. As a result the .segregation 
of generations becomes a corollary to the segmentation of lives. 

Young people seldom, if e\-ei-, see adults at work. As James Coleman 
and TJi'ie Bronfenbrermer liave not(Hl. this leaves yj)ut!i improperly 
.soi-ialized to the work woi'ld an<l ])!'olongs their adolescence. Such 
problems as campus unrest ami drug cultures may result from this 
age segregatioiK. 

- Cut o(F fiom oldei- generations, from aspects of the (»ssential guiclcs 
of ex]5erience, traxlition. aud liistoi-y* young peoph? face a special diffi- 
culty in coping with important value questions in our lupidly clunig- 
ing society. 

Ac;ci.:.ss to wouk 

One of tim clearest social i)i-ohleins in thc^ society is the secui^ity of. 

j^' due to the national choice of low inflation over low muMuplov- 
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mciit. Hut. this sfnivity iloos iiol; nm o-vcMily across tin; (lornonrrapliic 
tj^ronps of scx'ii^ty ; iiuliHHlj foi* miildl('-ii<L!:oil wliito malos tlic [n'obloin is 
miuiinjil. To ke'o]> the prol)hM)i iit bay for this ^n-oup, liavo ko.ph 
youni,^ l)(M")p!o. out. of tlu^ hihoi' luurlaM. until tht\v arc older anil ivtired 
woi'kei-s at. an i^ai-Iiiir aye. 'l\> ovate employment- for nu(Ulkva<rctl 
wouion in an.swer to recent demsuuls, we have inereasin;j:ly excluded 
the yoiniii*. theohl, and luiiiority men Troni the work I'oree. 

A, iNS'rrri.fMUONAi. Ki.Kxinn.rrv 

Most" jobs are orirani/.t^d in an authoi-itarian fasliiou built upon tho 
■ etiilc of eon ^o^uit^• and obiMlieuce learned iu t.be seliools, They follow 
a model of .set ami siniiililietl tasks. ri^J^id seliednles, and ti^^lit disci- 
l)line and c^ontrob 'riii.s bas si^jrnilicant eonse<pienees for family life. 
Sbit'L work, for exani])le, lias Invn shown to have a. devastatiii^j; ell'cct 
ou marital stability. ^Tore inii)ortant, |)erhaps, researeh shows that 
adults who work in authoiitarian settin^jfs hi i part a .scn.sc\ of inada- 
([tuicy (o their children. The.se children tend to adapt poorly to change 
anil to have- 1 ronl:>li^ saceeediiiij; in school, 

Mast of us work iVoni 0 nVm. to 5 p.ni, for 50 weeks a year. These 
forms apjairtinlly suit nniny individuals. Inci'casingly, however, \vork- 
ers — paitionlarly . the y'oun«,f — are deinaiidinir greater flexibility on 
their jobs; in seiiechiling, in iKhieatioual oppoi'tnuity. in clotlung, in 
persoanl nntoaomy and in job dosign. From the point of view of 
family life, it has Ikmmi .sn^irge.sted that we need nini'e ludf-titue jobs 
so that inoMitu'S and fathei's can each have a paying job and can each 
spend lull I" a day with theii' children. 

Alternatively, i i' one parent wishes to devote himself oi* hci'sclf 
full time to ehikl care whih? tiie olher works, half-time jobs will olTer 
the op])ortunity for work during school hours when the child 
grows up. 

I have ollVred heie only a partial catalog of problems related to 
faniilv and woi'king life. As a society, we can organi/.e the blocks of 
time, oil the chart in any way we .see fit. What appear to be natural 
divisions ai-e actiuilly tile aitifacts of one particular society. Foi* ex- 
ample; the length oi* adolescence is as arbitrai'v as what we eat for 
l)i*eakfast. It conie.s ms a sur])ri.se to unuiy Aniorieans that adole.sccnce 
docs not exist in many cultures. But- J a.ssure you that that Is as true 
as the faet tliiit not all peoples eat eggs and bacon for breakfast. 

But that wo can change thc.su blocks of time aromid at will does 
not argue that wo. should. 1 ndecd. gi-eal ({ucstious (d* pei'sonal values 
and iiuhvidunl freedoni are. invoived in meeting any of the problems , 
that I hii ve ontlinod. 

Given the myriad altei'nati vcs hefoit; us, and the lack of con.sensus 
ill favor of ;iiiy one alternative^ I would argue that we .sho)ild con- 
cent nite our nation 111 el forts on eliminating the gravest injustices of 
our society in this area, rather than seatteriiig our' r(\s()urces and 
energies on problems that nre I'ciil, but cause little j^ain and sidle ring. 
For (his reason, I olfer you only one policy suggestion: you should 
write legislation that would provide work for tho.sti who want it. 
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III. A i'Ki)r.i:.\i. woiMv .\M> sTi:.\Ti:(iv 

Tlu* cotu'lnsioiis of "Work in AiiiiM'irn" on the ([Ucstion oT wolfnir 
illnsti'nto- -i r iiolliiui^ olsi» llu» uiu'iM{nit(Ml role of tin* iiitclK'ctujil in 
iiiilionul pnlicyniakinuf. Almost cvcrv t*(»si'M itIum' w lio has slndicil the 
|)n)I)l(Mn of I'Mmily tlisoi'^^iinixal ion in ufhi'tto iuis ronu* to tin* 
same conrlnsioiK The rnnsMi iMrtor is most ])rolt;il)ly the h)\v<M- class 
fatiuT*s inai)ility to tri't an<l to hohl thr kind of iMiiplovincnt n(rih^<l 
foi' a stable family Iifi\ Thr solution to the "wclfai'c mess" then is 
to ])i'oviii(' ufooil, steady johs in oi'dei- that the men who aie the fathers 
of welfui'O. ehildi'en ean ha\'e the same nnu i iauv and i'einarria<:'e o|)[)or- 
tunities as middle-class men, and so that j)0()r women er.n ha\'e the 
same kinil of I'edneed eeonond<- I'isks in mari'viiii;' aiul I'emaiTyintr 
as middle-class wo/neii have. 

AIthon<rh many of these studies have heen ])rei)ared si)ecilieally 
for our national leaders, wi^Ifare proposals ami j)roirrains still iirnore 
the I'ekit ionshi]) between the underemi>h)yment ainl the nnem])I()y- 
ment rates of i»'hi»tto men on om* hamh and the numhers of women t 
ami children on welfai'e on the other. Kven the latest welfare j)ro- 
posals nn fortmiately offer oidy j)Uinti\(' measures designed to f()rce 
widfare mothers (not the fathei-s of welfare children) to woi'k. 'i'his 
appi'oach contradicts much of what we know about work and welfare: 

(I) AVi» don't have to force peoph* lo work-— a]nu)st all people will 
choose to work because of its iM'onomir. social, and ])syeh()lo/:»'ical re- 
wai'ds: (2) welfare niotluM's aie ali'cady workin^i": they are taki no- 
care of tlieii* children: (:\) to foi'cii^ly remove the nuwlier from a 
home whore the fat her is already absent is to invite fuitluM* costs to 
society in deliiUjUency, crime, drua* abuse, and i'emt»dial education : and 
(4) the lower class ethic calls foi* the man to su])])ort his wife and 
children, and any (ither arranir'Mnent is cause for the disinte^jfration 
of the fanuly lM)inh 1 feel it necessary to add that this low(M--c.Iass 
etliic is quite ditrei'ent fiom what bas recently bivome nuddle-claSH 
etluc. 

Senator MoxoAra:. May we stop rin^ht there. The theoi*ies yon ])oint. 
out reofardin*:^ our welfare protrnim are quite contrary to the tlieory 
that the \XM)V ai'e la/y. and you have to force tluMU to work. What yon 
ai'e sayinir i^ that you think the woi*k ethit^ a mono* the poor is quite 
the eontrary, they want to work. They want the status and the income 
t hat comes with a decent job. How do yon pi'ove that ease? 

Mv. O'Tooi.K. T wonki iu>t use the term, "the work ethic.'' 1 would 
say the functions of W()i'k and the thinirs that work provides in the 
life of the indi\*idual that T outlined at the. befriiuiin^r niy address 
are tlie same for all ])eoplo. regardless of class, and tbat all people 
need tliose rewards of work. Tt has little to do with what M-e eall the 
Protestant ethic at all. Tt has to do with soniethin^jf tluit is runthronfifh 
luiimin nature* since we Inive been able to recoi'd the way ])oople have 
aeted — people have always worked. Tf one extends one's definition of 
wluit woi'Ic is, we find tliat work is a necessity of life, and that if ])eo])Ie 
have the op]>ortnnity to work, they will take it. 

Tliere is very little evidence, if any, of what eco!U)mists call with- 
drawal fi'om woj'k. WHien people are' trivt'i^ the opportunity to work, 
tliey temi to work. "Woi'k withdi'awab which is tlie major fear in tin* 
adnunistratiou's Tf.Tv. 1 ]iro])osah is something of which we have^ littlo 
'^Q^ ' vide nee. 
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8(MKit()r MoNU.M.i:. 'Tin*, rlu'toric always srrfiiislo In* (lint, wo \vuii(. to 
jiiid that lazy bul al>K' ailiill- niak' who piofiTs wcI fai'r. to u'orlc. That 
is tho wlioU) point , is it- not ? 

Mr. < )"I*ooi.r.. Depondiii.i^ npdu which Torni of \V(>lfar'c one- is (<jilk- 
intr about. TTi io [x'n-i'iit of those juMjplr on Welfare mothers aiid 
flu'ir fhihh'cn. Thoy niv not. ahlr-hoiluMl nu-n. Thi' ablo-boiii.cHl inun 
ai'(^ I'lot ri'rri\ int^ thr Nvolfan' honrlits. Thri'i', ar(* fi<rai^t's UN'iiihihlo, at 
and oiu-s not (juoti'i! ofii^n unfortunately, tiud in ^iVi'U ai'oas 
whoVr lhi»y havi' hccn ahl(» to r(>irit)ut(' tln' iuuuIkm* oi' pooplo who aro, 
on wid fan', llii'y jind thaj. the uuinlH'i- <:oi's down whon unt'inpioynicnt 
ill thai' sanio roiunuuiity goes down. Tln'ri* is a <1iro('t' rolationship 
wiH'ii llu'. nuuihor oT propU'. on wclfaix' ami cMuployincnt". oppor- 
1 unities. 

I will ronchhU" ;ny r»Miinrl<s now. hrcausj'. \i follows from this. 

BreausL' of tlu-sc ia«'ls. "Woiic in AtiU'rira" railed for ine-roased 
I'luployim^nt- opport unit ios for the J'ath(U"S(d' (.'hiUliHMi who are on wcd- 
fai'i'. (nM»n who prolja'hiy are juit on the. w^'lfare I'olls thetnselves) as 
the lonic-rajiiife .sohilion to the "Welfare mess," In olI'iM/t, we oirerud 
an indirect, maeroeeononiic solution insleatl of a direct, ti'iuisfor pay- 
nu-nf solnlioi^ contin^ronl. ujwn motlu»rs talcin<^ jo])s in tlu» seooudary 
iahor marlvet. 

I n (M>neliision. I urire this suheoiumittee io erealo a l^'eih^ral ,worl< antl 
welfai'e >l ra(e«ry that, wdl aim a( <'i-ea j iii^ir johs i'ov all who want to 
work-. There is plenty oi' woric that, needs to be <lone. in out' Xation ; 
we nee<l only cri^ate the jobs to do it. 

In "AN'orh in America" w<' sn*riJ:L'Sted that, the jobs cnu he. created 
in the privnte sectoi'. that, they can Ikv ^ooil johs. and that, anti-innii- 
Tionury measures can In* taken af thc same time. 

The (vxistem-e of a job will \)v sullicienl in most. casi'S to <ret. people to 
woi'k- : t!u' importnnei' of work to life obviates the ru»ed foi* compulsion. 
Ther(» will remain some for whom the availability of wiii'k is not 
enouirb : tla^y will iietMl trainiu;:. .V<:ain, moticaticm, not. coereioii, 
should be sullicient to br'in^ir ])r(iph» into training proirrams. 

l-^'inally. will i-emain those wli<i cannot work for j)hysical I'ea- 

.sons. and those who »'hiJos(* to cai^e foi* lh(»ir youm:' instead oi* takin«r 
joi)S. ami these peofde will i-equii'e maintemniee nssistaiiee. Thij; t liroe- 
pi'oniied l-'ederal work st ratciiw establishes t he [)r-inuu'y of employment 
poliiues and leaves income maimeiiance as a ti'uly i*<»sidual <.'ate;^ory — 
a fallb.ack for. fa mily siipi>ort. , 

Srnaioi* .\biNn.M.i:. Tiiank you veiy nnich for a brilliant. presontJi- 
tioM, 1 low <I(M'S yonr pro})osal. which is directed ))rimari ly to the pri- 
vate eniph) \ nient S(»ct oi*. pin n to iri^t t hese jobs you a I'e talkdn^i al)out ? 

Mr. ()*T<u»fa:, W'l' can rake a cr)uplc of ari»jis whii'li we can aj^i'eu 
that tlu-re is a national nerd. I'oi' cNam|j|(\ in relmihlinir oar riti(\s o!' 
Iii:*htin;:- polhition. iifstead of havini:* a A\'I*A in wdiich the (lovera- 
ment lT'M'S out afjd a't'tually accouiplish(*s these* thin«£S. we can let cori- 
lra<'ts to pi'ivate lii'ms miu! ])rival(> contractors to pi-odnc(» [Mibiic 
.iiiK)ds. I'sin^j' ])ublic money, we ean have tlie private sector ])roduco 
puldic li'oods. 

What wcdid withtlu' \V1*.\ was to n.<(» pn])li(.' nu)iu\v to have tho.pub- 
,-ector pioduce puldic p)ods. These jf>!>s. o^. roui*se. today have tlic 
taint (d' b^'int: k'tif raUin.ir. because they are in t he. pn])lic sect/ir. 

If wi« decide to let c(vntracts to the private, sector to do this, it- will 
^ dc» awav with this Munecessarv <leni<:'ration of the. form of the jol>S. 
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AVIiat \vi» ilo know iihout pi-ivMtc sih'Ioi' iMiipIoynuMit is that on the 
wholo it tomls to provide :i lot inoivof tlio important fuiiction.s of ^vork 
than soiuo puhlic soi-tor work iloor^. For example, oiw can have such a 
tliino-as profit sliarin;j: inulor a priA ato (Muploymont, wIumv ono docs not 
liavi' it nniliM* puMii' iMnph<;vi;UMit, So yon can uvt. in (dlVct. llu* Ix^st of 
two worlds. 

You can satisfy tho iutiI for i'in[>loyinout for tlu»< poor on one haiul. 
ami on tlio otluM* hand, one can stiuudate tlio private sector and tako- 
away some of the iileolo^iral pi'ohleuis that peopk* have ahout Icaf- 
rakiu<r. Wl\V-tyi)e projects. 

Senator MoNnAi.K. How nuu'h iloes it cost ^ 

A[r. OToor.K. It ik»l)eiuls on liow far you want to ;Lro. 

Senator Mono.m.k. AVell. U't us ilo it. IFow nuu'h ilocs that cost? 

Mr. ()"I*ooLK. I woukl ar;j:ue, Senatoi*. that one can ilo it without in- 
creasiuiT pivsent Feih'ral expiuiditures. if one were to reallocate our 
current expeiuiitures. Koi- example, we spend a. lot oi* money in coi*tain 
areas that arc hi^diiy I'apital intensive, rather than lahor intensive. 
Aerospace is cii'arly oui' of these. 

.Senator Mondai.k. How nuich do we have to reorder, then we can dc- 
ciiU* where it is comiiiir from? AVhat is the hill, in your opinion? 

yiv. O'Tooi.K. It is very ilillicuU to .say wiiat it wouUl hv exactly. 

Senator Muxn.xi.i:. hill ion i 

Mr. OTooi.K. I would say with an expenditure of "from $10 to 
$20 hillion one could make a sii^nilicant dent in the entire problem* 
Of course what you are ^retting is a ti'ade-off with other current 
Federal [)ro;^rains. As you do this, .you are cutthig back on welfare 
expenditures too. and a lot of other compensatory and remedial type 
pro^Mrrains that exist in ITEW. A lot of the health mom\v that is cur- 
rently spent would also not have to he spent. 

Senator MoxoAf.K. Have you made an analysis or has an analysis 
!)con made of how this would workout ? 

.Mr. O'TooLK. 'I'hei*e is a very preliminary sketch of it in (.'hapter 
G of **Work in America" that I am suhmittin^x for the record, but it 
needs a lot of work. The main problem with it is that to really feel the 
impact of this prop'am. that is to ^ret to the point where I could appear 
in fi'ont of your suhc'()nimittcc and .say. "Senator, we no ]on<^cr liavc a 
problem of mother-centered families in the ^rhetto. that nnderemeploy- 
ment and unemployment have disappeared amoii^x our black popula- 
tion," mio^lit take as lou;Lr as a <reneration. 

Our problem is that wo liavc opted for .short-range solutions to 
problems and these have faiJed. Often we have invested a ]ot of money 
for a couple of years, ami when nothin;L' happened, we have thrown up 
our hands and .said. **Look. it was a lousy pro^rram. a lousy idea ami 
there is no way that one can deal with tins ))rol)leni.'' But the problems 
in tlie ^rhetto. the problems of unemployment, are the product of over 
100 years of adverse^ .social f'onditions. TJie problein.s liavc been in- 
grained for generation upon generation. To expect in 2 years or 3 
years that providing .some jobs oi* putting more money into these 
areas will change the attitudes and values and the structure of the 
houudife is expecting mueh too uuich. But if we can take a longer 
range perspective on tliis, tljc sketchy evidence that we have, based 
upon what has happened in other groups in society, based upon what 
has happened to. for exampU>. middle-class black people in this society 




who luivo WMXilv treiiu^ndous sti iili's. li'iuls us to boliovi* thwt in the long 
raiii^e wo ciui .suct'ml. J^ul if wo view tin* probU^ni in ihv nliort range, 
we c*nn provide vountless smull ineiitsnivs and at the end of 20 years 
we will still have nothinir. 

in this 1 have conrulenee, aud the people wlio worlved uii (he '*W(M'k 
in America" reported ha<l ei)nliden<-e, thai a fid! eniplovinent kind ol* 
solution ran ^*et us souiewheri' in t lie Ion;:* ruu, and we eau really have ji 
.siiriufieant inipaet upon tlie pi'obleni. 

J^enutor Mondai.k. Thaidcyou very mueh. ^Senator Stall'ord. 

.Senator St.m'fuud. Mr, Chairnuiiu I want to join you in thanking 
Dr. O'Tooh^ for heing liere today. 1 I'eally have jnsi one (juestion, and 
that is: were we hotter oil' 200 years ago when .everyhody had to 
work from tiawn to duslc, just to stay alive, and there was not any 
time to worry ahnut whether there w;is a joi), and what wi' are going 
to do with our leisure tinu* i 

Mr. O'Tooi.K. In some w;iys we wi're better olT, in that our expecta- 
tions wen? the same as what our lives oli'ered us, that the results of our 
lives inet our eX[)('etations, ;nul that we did not question oiu'selves and 
(question the meaning of our lives. AVe did not have a value crisis as wc 
have in society totlay. 

On the other hand, when i)eo])le were working from dawn to dusk, 
if we look at the longevity at that time and infant mortality and several 
othei* indicators, we rtwi see that things wen* imt so terribly pleasant. 
It is a tough trade oil'. Progress has some real cost.s involved in it. 
Ihit I thiidv we proh;d)ly did the I'ight thing to industrialize and to 
create the problems that we have now. But now it means that we have 
to addres.s ourselves to these new problems. But I do not think that 
the alternative is dawn-to-dusk work in sweatshops. 

We might be able to make work more lunnane and make work for all 
of us wlio want to work. 

Senator SrArroKu. Thank you vwy mueh. 

Senator AfoxnAi.!:. Thaidv you for a great contribution. We arc 
most appreciative ot it. 

I The mati't'ial submitted by Dr. ()*Ti>ole api)ejirs as liem (' in the 
Appendix. ) 

Senator .MnxDAr.i:. Our final wirues,s today is Dr. KohiM-t Coles, p.sy- 
i-hiatrist. Harvard I'niversity, rni\'crs!ty Health Ser\'i(v. He is an 
oltl hand bet'(u-e this eouniiittee and perhaps has si)eut more time living 
with and rc{)ortingon tlie pi'oblemsoL" i)0(U' ]ieople and poor chilch'en 
than any one in the count I'y today. We are delighted to have you here 
this morning. 

STATEMENT OF DR, ROBERT COLES, PSYCHIATRIST, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. UNIVERSITY HEALTH SERVICE 

Dr. ( 'oi.KS. Thank you, Senator Mondale, I would lirst (ike to asso- 
ciate uiyself jjai'tii'ularly with the remarks just made by Professor 
O'Toole, whi(*h 1 felt wer<' right to the point, 1 can become a little- 
philo.sophicaL as he was speaking I ke[)t on thinking of some of tlie 
writing of Simone AVile. u Frem^li ])lnloso])her, and a woman who gave 
her lift* work i rig witli factory woi'kers an<l tlie rural poor until ranee 
was overwhelmed by the Nazis, and In some of her books she so l)eauti- 
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fully ili'scrilu's wlint slir <';i!ls ilic mcnninn- ol" work lo people nmrli 
lu^tliT than sot'inl sru'ut isis rww An. 

Ill any mcnt. I will no on ami really crlio what has Immmi said \\rir 
this inorniiii:*. 1 ha\'i' lUJihinn* new (o otl'iM* except my ow pariirnlar 
rxperiiMirc with reriaiu AiiU'i'iran families with whieh t liave heeii 
Working' siin-e P.Mii), Tiu-y have iiielmleil rural, hiaek faiuilies in the 
Soul h. aud white faiui I ies frt)iu t he rej^'iou's snial I t owns aud t he eit ies. 
miii'raul workers, wln) hy the way do have a lot of work, even thuui^h 
they u;et very little for doiuir il. :ind are a perfect i»\ample of. it seems 
to me. the desiri* that people have to work aud of their wi 11 in.ijfuess to 
work, even if they i^-ei oned\aif of tlu' mininuuu wa^^-i*. aiul if they do 
not li'et the luMU'tits thaf other workers ^-(.j ; Appalachian families, who 
live in I'ounties hy the way where the uui'mph^yment rate is sometimes 
.")!), Uti. 7(1 piM'i'cut : white and hhu'k workiuu: class families, who live in 
our northeru autl uudwesteru eit ies. or in l he near suhurhs. td'teu caUed 
streetcar sul)url)s. and more riM-ently Chicano and Indian fannlies in 
the A\'est : ami ICskimo families in Alaska. I have just come hack from 
a trip there lalkin^- with Kskinu)s who hav(» seen iluMr children i^o 
hundreds «d' miles, thousands of miles awav (o school, to the lower -IS 
States 

Senator Mondai.i:. Is that si ill iroiu^' on ( 

Dr. Coi.Ks. Still ^'oiuii- on. family disruption of the most extraor- 
dimu'v kiud. 

Sem\t\>r MtiNDAi.r.. Most expensive kiiuh 
Dr. Coi.Ks. And most expensive kinil. 

In the midst t)f all this work. I have tried as hivst I can to k'eep iiti 
with W(dl-to-do familie.-^ whose lives intersect with these people — the 
plantation owners, farmowuers. factory *)wners who hire aud lire, issiu'. 
orders, and expect compliance. 

As a rliild psychiatri.st. my particidar interest- has hoen the chil- 
dren of (hes(^ ftunilies: how do hoys aud i^irls grow up under tlic 
swiftly chantrin<j: circumstances of f>tir rimes — a niomciitary crisis iti 
this Nation's history^ l^ut no one can si)eak witli eliildren fon<r with- 
out cominir into contact with t lieir pai'onts ami i^rand pa rents, their 
ii'rownup next door noiirhhors. 1 havt' tried to document this in rarions 
hooks. 

I\atlior ohvioiisly one can sinirlc-minded) v study the diflietiltios cer- 
tain children have, the economic forces th.A exert tluMU^^elves on cer- 
tain work(U*s, the ])r(\ssnres certain niol-lun's hnw to deal with a.s t]u\v 
try to gi't a. good (Mhication or proper medical care for their cliild. 

P>nt in each instance^ there is somethiuLT larger at stak'e— work'ers 
or hous(»wives or children belong to families, and wliat is experienced 
hy one. person in a. fanuly soon I'Uough all'ecis ollu'r.s wlio helong lo 
that family. W'e tend to think of a child with ])roI)lem. A. a nuui who 
is going through dilemnra H, a woman wlu) faces struggle C: in fact, 
it i.s entire families wliieh rat lie r cpuckly have to res[)ond to the various 
in^piisses or ([uandries particular iml'ividuals have* to deal witli. 

l*erha|)s th(^ only thing \ can do before^ this sid)Coinmittee is indi- 
cate soin(* of th(^ proKsing issues 1 hav(^ witn(»s5;(»d American families 
facing in recent years—often with little- or no help fi'om othei-s. 

To start, there, are families headed hy fnth(»rs who cairt find work. 
Toda.y many fdaim to he tire(l of hearing ahout the poor — or picture 
them hop(dessly their own wor.st enemies: lazy, indifferent, wastefid. 
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.i;1v<mUo IjjuI h;il)ils. Vi't, I lliink KoiitiirlsV or AVri^l Vir«i"in in. comi- 
ties 1 J):jyir wokKhmI ifi. when' onu iiiL'cIs iit iowu afli'i- iowiu i\ni\ up 
Ihi1I(jw \\{{('V holhnv. tall, sUirily. tlcnriU. iir'-ik wonu'U (iu.scoiukMils ol' 
pi'ojili'. wh(M':inu* t li in roiiiii ry t'cril iirirs Mpi. oxploruil i.'. ;md lumped 
Iniild it- lUhl lliosi- iiiri) ;nv. id!r nut hy rliDicr t)r nut uT prrsniial in- 
:ul(M[iun*y or wronplf >i ni:', hut [)rr:nisr tluM'i'.is no work. Tiii^ siniu'- 
siiiuition hohls in ntlior rniintios in !}t!u'r I't'irlons ol' (his Nntion— aiul 
tla*. vWcri \\\)n\\ 1 hf)ns:n)tls nf iMniilir.s is I lie s:uiu* : lV:irl'uliu\ss. Mnxidy. 
sndno's. II st'iisi' of drspiTJilioii mal rnlili(y. A Jo!)K's.-; iium's sit unHon 
i)t'i'onirs :i wijV s mnoi]. a rlnld's iWlin*: ahoul wlnit- in in Mow. for him 
nr htT. Ino — all ol* wliicli is thi^ pmvst of ronunonHiMisi'. l>y tlic way, 
very liiuvl tn (hK'unu'iil. siali^t ii'ally. ijnt rJimply is ilww ti.s pa it of 
thi' iiidividuid prr'nMici' of I wonhl say niilHoiis of cij'ddroii in vari- 
ous pai'ts of this i.'on!itry. \ frar wr sonnet inu'S dou't- Avaul. to 
uorico what is I horoM^rhly oh\'i<M)s ami ('\*i(k*nt. 

Tlu'n. thi'icaro fajnilii's wln-rr I hi' fal hi^r works all i-iirliLand ]jiay- 
hi* t hn mot liiT. t oo. 1 t liink at- 1 his poitil 1 had hi'.st Id. a faclory workei* 
spt'ak : *'\Vork : 1 liavt' plrnly of it — so iinu-h tlnn it's n»y whoK' lifi*. 
I wiH'k Miy n'li'niar shift. [\wn I W'ork ON-cM'tinu:** — whdhoi* ! want to 
or not. 

••l/ikt' 1 say to niy wilV: if.'s a bind. I.k'cmiisc w nei'd the ujoney. 
just (o ki'op our hr:uls a!)o\'i' the water, hat it. means that I pi'iict Ically 
iievcf irer to see t he ki<ls. {'X('i'[>t on Sufiday, and Ihen i'ni so tired T eau 
haivly do imyihinir hut slee|') and eat and irel- ready i'oi- t ho next- week. 
.M \' wifi' is wj)rkinii- \ '>o: sh.e has tu- or <'lse we'd he drowainir in hilh=i. 
As it is. with the l\vf> of ns workin^i, we'nr still in tronhle. 

'•'J'lir money ; nst. pours out . as soon as it eonies in : IVx nl and t hi? nior'l - 
iciiixy and ohjtlif'S anti tlir <Ien!ist for the kids* teeth ami t!i<' (hx-tor for 
my i:irl-— every wi^-k. .M\' hrother. he doesn't woi'k ovoi'time. hnt the 
piiuriray had fo take a s<v'ond jolM^n Sat urday. i>r els(^ h<^ lohl nie lie'rt 
iu', horrowin;r I'runi iiu\ 'hon't ti'v/ I told ]iim : I have none to leiul 
anyone. 

••1 U'i'l liki' a liny rnnninL^ hard jiisi lo kee]> in tlu' sanie position. 
And let nn* tell yon. it makes a di ll'ei'ener at home : my.wif(> feels i(. :in<l 
so do the kitls. when yon're livinir lilv*' that, 'I'he other day 1 went 
wit limy wih*an<l ilanirhti'r. Ih* wanlrd to see l»>rh of us. 1 had to call 
in 'sii-k,* \'nu (fon'l ;^ef days otl' in tuy plant uini<inr a month of red- 
ta|K'- -only that --W{'el< \aeation onee :i year. went to ihe rl<K.'tnrV 
olliri\ a nil t hen \\ wi-ni i)\'er to t he hospita 1 and \ve met {mother doctor: 
h<''s a iH)n»* speeia list 

I'TJif Ldrl ai'iurdly Imsau in«'Ufid)le hono disi-ase.j 
••'I'lh'ii I took my wi fe and daULditer to lunrh. 1 d''fidiM| to splnr^ie — 
a restanr-ant iusirnd of ike hospital eafi'teria \ve'r(> usctl to. \V<' were 
sif 1 iiiir t here ami I wns 1 ryin:;' to have a l'"o» kI t inif* and so was rny ^vi fe. 
and om^Lfi rh SIh' was in si'vmt h hrax'en. h'uit rvM-ry oui-e in a wliile niy 
wife would lonk- ai nie and Vt\ look ai ht-r and we'd l)ot]i look haclc at 
the pri«'es on I h\' nn'un. and I'd swallow so hard 1 was afraid T was 
.i-Im »kiii«i'. 

"ihit Nve trit'd H\ he I'heerful for tlie sake of the kid, and I kept re- 
njindinir niyseli* that I ronhl nlways ifo and ^^'t an odd joh on a S\ni- 
day. if worst eann* to worst. Sn. wr kr'pt talkinir and 1 tohj ni\' <lan;rh- 
ler she e<»nld ha\"<' anyt hin^'- sIk' W3nue(h l^mt she issneha ;:o<id kid. she 
sai<l. "Paddv. iu.-t a harnhnriier. and I hope itv.s not tiK) expensive.' I 
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told luM' 110. iio. Thru i snl I lirrr. twu] llu' lu'Xl ( \iint:. slio and lirr inotlu»r 
wvwt to tlu» ^ndii'S* I'onnu imd I wns sipjiiii;/ my cotlViv and wlsliini^ it 
WMS a luHM*. nnd jill of a .siuldcij 1 iu'nr tlu'.S' uiiys behind nir talkint^^ 
**'rht'y*t'r :u*u:uin^'. (Mily thoy'iv hiusrhluL^ ivt t\\v same tinu': 'No, I'll 
tak'i'. it.''oiu» .^a'ys. and I *H* tal<r it.* amit hrr .<ays. and finally tlienrs 
a- thii'il ixwy ami h<' suys. Look, ifll all conu^ ont of the U.S. 
'I'lva.sury. .so wliy should we a I'l^no ovim* 1 hoclieck.' Kor a .siM'Oud I didirt 
iMTii know what thry wviv in \k\\\*x ahont . hu( all of a snihU'ii if dawned 
on tljey'rp liavioi^ their lunch on nio. that's what. They ,skim olF 
all i hat (ax money fi-oin me every wvvk, and who has t he time nr money 
(»r l<nowdi<nv to »ri't hark evi»n a small atnonnt for deductions? Moan- 
. wliile these ij*nys are wi'ilinu;- oil* t heir Itmeh, and (omoi-row they'll have 
another M)nsiness' hinch^and Hod Icnows what else they*re writiiisr oiL * 

*'Can I writi' oil' the uuiiu'y 1 spend tal<in«r my kid every week in to 
tlie liospitai: the 1ms and su!)way holli ways, tfte hmcli slie has with 
h(^r mothei*. or this time with hoth of \is^ Voii euii live oil* the fat of 
the hind in this i-onnt ry and t lie orilinai'y \\a<j:e earner, he's tlienne. wlio 
pays l*or il with his ta.xes. They liave tlie oil-de]:>letion allowance. 
AVe're so tired hy .Sunday w ith woi'k and overtime and odd jobs J low 
and then an/I my' wi ie's woi'k — well, we're riumin<,M)Ut of oil oiir.selvcs." 

Tie lives in a iiei»rhlHH'hood nf worlvino;-cIass families west of Boston, 
and as I tliiuk of the prohliMiis 1 have met up with thatliis faniily and 
othiM-s like them laee, I can only eoutrast the attitude our soeiety hrts 
toward tliose families — as niea.<ui'(Ml hy laws passed, money expended, 
institutions KUppoi'ted — with the eaL''eniess we have shown to support 
other elements in our .society. TluM'e are dyslexie childi*en. 1 in 10 of 
all our chihlren, ])la,iriUHl hy a luedieal and educational ditlieiilty whieh 
beeomes for thoiisaml.^ of I'amilies a prolon^i:ed ami l)ewildorin<i: 
erisis: what is wi'ouu- that niy child, appaivntly .so intellifriMit. cairt 
read. an<l what can I do—to whom cati 1 twru ^ To whom, indeed ? How 
many cities or towns havi^ th\^ doctors ami teachers who know how 
to diairno.se ami coiue to lerins with tliis widespread diiliculty ? A^ain, 
it a tVec(:i whole families, not just the eluld. 

Thei'c^ an* runaway I'hildren and ymith — livin^r .s.N'mhols of troubled 
fannlies. .V h(u-ril)le story in Texas eros.ses our television screens, and 
for a mouiiMit wc are appalled: .^oniethiuif oM<rht to have heen clone, 
l^nt what— and hy whom ^ AVliat are the parents <?if runaways to do, 
to whom are they to li'o. and with what hope of ^rtrttinir the kind of 
help they need ^ The police ^ay it is not their i)rol)lem. 'reachoi'S ]iave 
tlieirown field to plow. Doct oi-s a ri» t oo husy or too expansivo ortoo few 
in munher — and on au(J on. 

Then tlaMe are -'hattered chihlren" whose hruises. indicted hy par- 
eiiis^ unfortunately make u^) only the nioi'e apparent i»vidoncc of faniily 
di.sorder. Or the 'pli^dit of families that have a rotardf^d child, an 
emotianally distres.^ed child, a child jdaiiued I)y severe or chronic 
'dliness. a child wlio ishliud oi-dcjif. Do we need yet additional studies 
to document the inadequate facilities of professional help or the over- 
wliclmiuir linancial hui'den such children theii- parents, snt'li fam- 
ilies have to sustain ? 

\oi- only are the pooi' or worlvin<i:-cla.ss [)(»ople up a<ramst lair<l-to- 
solve family prohloms. In tlie <-oin'sc of my work in the .Southwest, I 
talked with' a man who iiiann.iresa factory just outside of Alhiu|uer([ne. 
He was jiroud of his <"ompanv*s policies toward SlJani.sh-spoaking 
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[)i»()|)h' — it. wiis on :i«'»'niinl llial I \v:is .sei'in<j: Jjini : f<> liiul out how 
some of tlu» Chicjiiio |>e<)[)K» 1 knew wciv nvtlina" :il<)n<r Jit. work. 
••Thi'v'iv (loiiiii: tiiu'." lu» told iiu». "W\' h;iV(» soiiio problems, hut mostly 
ir/s line." A \vhih» later lie i^'iN'e the coiM-er.sal ion a ilramatie sliift: ".I 
wish someone wouUl worry ahoui my family. l-*.\eryone worrii'S about, 
the minpriti(»s. My wil'e says she's siek ami tireil ol! hearin^i; it: the 
minorities this ami the minorities that. 10\'eryone here worries about. 
Moxiean-Ami'i ieans oi* 1 mliuns." 

1 would not, by the way. aii'ree with (hat. his optimism about the 
widesi)read nature oi'eoneern. 

lUu in any event, he says: "Hju.'k Kast it- was the bhieks. Life is no 
pienir. 1 think' someone ou^ht to ij^o study ns. IjooIc at my family — 
lirst 1 was in the Army, moveil about IVom i)ase to base; then 1 <j:ot ont^ 
and 1 started workiiiii; my way u[) in tht» (■om[)any. 

•'It.'s been one move, then another. My ehildreu know how to smile 
and tell everyone I hey love it, they just love it, beeause they si'e th<' 
I'onntry, the whole world. Hut 1 hear them i>-ivintr to the eity we. are 
in the name ot* the eity we were in. and 1 heai" them tollin<; their 
jjjotljer that they mi.<s .so-and-so, and somebody else — and I stop a/id 
ask mysi'ir, for what t Thai's i'i<j:ht, for what is all this movinir about ^ 
To rise, to make. nu)re and moie moneys That's I'lne — but there comes 
a time when you be«LnJi a<ldin,ir up the eo.sts. ami yon iret a sick l'eelin*r 
in your stomach : \'ou're payintr for *su<'eess' with your family's blood. 
\'ou mentioned those migrant workin-s a while back; welL we're mi- 
^jifrant woi*ki»rs, too. I'm not askiiiijf for anyone's [)ity, mind you. 1 love 
my work. Td do it aij:aiiu if 1 had a choice. 1. just want to iro on record : 
Xooue has a complete mono[)oly on pi-oblem.s." 

One can only a^irree. One can oidy war;i. too, aj^ainst the dan<^er of 
quickly conceived "solntious." however generous and well-intentioned. 
The family, poor or middle class oi" cxceediuirly well-to-do. stands in 
the nddst of dozens of ''foi'cesr [)iivate and public. neighl)orhoo<l or 
emanating from fa r-olF Washington, D.C. 

Laws alleci families; custonis do; and needless to say, economic 
cycles. Then, theiv are social uj)heavals, wars, coui't decisions; a boy 
g(K»s to war. abortion is declai'cd legal, mortgage rates spii'al upward, 
a company lays oti' workei's. a new tax law goes into ejfe<.*t, .school de- 
.segivgalion begins oi' a now busing [)rogram to insure its starts — thos(* 
an* just some, of the niore obvious "events" which foi- millions beconu* 
intimate family matters. 

1 wouhl hope that Amei ican families get close and sustained .scrutiny 
from this con unit tee and elsewheie. Many of the families 1 visit are 
for one rea.son or anotlu'r in some diliicidty : but for the most part they 
are working hard, or tiying to. each member in ids or her own way. 
OftiMi they are isolated from other fandlie.s. Often they have small 
or no contact with s< hools. never nnnd the other institutions wh'ich 
aU'eot them — a city hall, a medical centtM*, a tax or transportation or 
cv)nununi( ation "authority," which determines obviously where roads 
are going to be built or what kind of air[)lanes aie going to lly over 
what neighborhood. 

To call upon the worker I quoted earliei*: -Who asks us anything? 
Do they really go out to us. try to let us know in advance what they're 
thinking of doing in tlie schools, oi* about a road they*re buihling. or 
aliout tile kind of television our kids are going to be looking at^ Vou 
'^oar Jill the time that pcoplodon^r care, they're apathetic. . 
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•*I^ut it takos (Wo; (he rompairu'S and tlio ("JovciMuiuMit—do tliov 
ivally want to L^i't a lot oi* ju^oplc down their l>a<'ks, speakin.ir np witli 
tluMr ideas ^ I donhr it. It's easii'r jnst to <i-o ahead and start, .some- 
thinir. then take on tlic few peoph' wlu) eomphiin. Sun* Vni tii-ed. and 
how uiany lionis ilo I ha\e Kd'l eaeh (hiy. wh(Mi I I'onie honied Knt ii' 
tliere was soniethin^r really important iroiujj: <ni -S(uiie meetitijz or 
pro.irran) that allVcted my wife and K'ids, thai really jn(»ant S(nni'thin«jf 
to \is, I'd ti-y to lind the time.'* 

Ilopefniiy withont hein^^ presnmpt nons, one. is entitled to he a touch 
skeptieal. j'nst as .some youths, whate\ (M' the ( Jovei'niiuMit su^^^^ests or 
otTei'S o!' prompts — tJirouirh a Peac" ('»)i'ps or a Vista — :^how little 
inter(»st in the idealistic social or j)olit ieal a( ti\-it ies, so a ^^fuxl niiiiibcr 
of families are (piite insistent that, whatevei- theii- trouMes. they iuid 
they alone will ciHue to tei'ins wit h them. 

On the otluM- hanil, thei'e ari' many youth who ilo indeed want to 
exert tliemseh'es on hehall' oj* others, hr.t lind no i-eal opportunity to 
do so: and tlww iwv many families who know full well what they and 
otiuu's like thrni n<M'd and mi.a'ht i-esp^nd to: new and .stinualatini^ 
ties with s<'hooh:. with hosi)itals. with »HM"tain ^li'overnmental aj^^uieios, 
with reirulatory a^'eneies of various kinds — sanctioned ami eiu'oura^ed 
i-ather than sf)oi-ad ically allowi»d in i-esponse to sonu' crisis: a hip^lnvay 
to iro thron<rh a neiirhborhood : an aii'port heinii* enlai'^jed; a court 
ordei- foi- desi'iri'eiration : a new <'urricnlum. emphasi/in<r sex education 
foi- instance in the schools. 

r want to he cant ions at i his [)oiiit. The [)eopU' in t he families I visit 
have no interest in heinir suhjei'ts of yet anothei'"social expei'iinont" — 
with hni'eaucratic i-edtape, a new army ol" ••professiomds." all too sure 
of themselves, and mayhe hi'a/.enly iiuriisive when it comes to otliei's. 
Knonirh i-i^trhts of eiu)u<rh citi/.iuis have heen \'iolated in this count i*y 
over the years without sulijectinj^ families to well-ii\tentionod laws 
which may, finally, render theiii iuci'(*asinirly vulnerahle to the political 
power of the State. 

It hehoovi-s people like my.S(»lf. anxious for vai'ious social elian<ros, 
to remembei' that Keihu'al anthority, especially when di ivcted at .some- 
thii\}X*as ultimatelv iudivi<lual and one ho])es. private as a family must 
!)e car-efully wi(»lde(l indeed. Hut cfjually im[)ortant is the almost cry- 
in<r need (nw hears o\'im* and o\-(m* a^^ain for various kimls of ludj) or 
tlirection on the i)a rt (d* pai'ticulai' memhers of \'iu'ious families. And 
there ai'e the (pii'st ions : oviU'aud oviu' they ,iret I'cpeated as one becomes 
;\ re^Mfuhxr visitor to honu'S: AVhat is liappenin«x to this country — with 
tlie ever risin^^ delin«|UiMicy in mid<lle-class neiu'hhoi'hoods, lU'ver nuiui 
the <rliettf)i' I low ran we deal with the druir problem — as a family, and 
lud'orea Ici^al problem de\*elops ^ 

What do we want our children to belie\'e in- apai't from winuin<r 

or sncceedinur oi' irettin<r abrade What should they learn in seliool, 
apart from "readiu^r^ writiu<r. arithmetic" Who can oiu* turn to — in 
this enormously eom])rH'ated and increasin<rly imixu'sonal society^ 

Those are th(» actual (juestions somewhat edited by me. of ])arents I 
have known, anrl there ai'(^ others: why do I have to move, just wlien 
I luive settled in ^ Why do 1 have to move, just because T"m nudcinij a 
little more money. an<l th(\V say I don't beh)n<r here, in tlie "project''? 
Why do T hav»' to uu^ve — becnu.se it's ''company policy.'' tliey say. just 
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WJ\y do I li;i\ e to sttiy away fi'oin iu\^ luishaiul, in onlor to ^^ot \v(^l- 
I'tiiv iiioiii'v ; L nu»;ni. luM'jurt fliul a jol). aivd i liav(» chililn»ii to iVcd.aiid 
i:>n*t it a job taking; ctnv (if rhihlriMi, l)i*iniriii<r thciu up, so why do tlu\y 
coini* lici'o, the \v(»irari» jK'()pll^ anJ luaki'UiK' fiu'l like 2 ccnls, ami my 
kidrf, too^ \'' hy <li) t iu»y t(»!l me t hini!" ;M>oiit my cliild, and tluMi an- 
other, rail him ''sick'' oi* a "scMfrf dcliiiquciU/' \ \wi\ take him away, 
t\wn hi-intr liini hack: I mi'an, why doiTf (hey sit (io^vu and try to 
toach me. so I <'un h(»I|) my hoy anil help t hi* rest of the family, and not 
always lu* appi»tirin«^- in rourt with him t 

Poi'haps some of' tiiosi» (jnestions ai'(» phiintive or self-pityin*^. Per- 
haps then* is little the Kedei-al (io\ei"mnenr enn do to supply answiirs 
to them. Vet, it is tiie I*\Mlei al (Jovermiient whirh writes tax hnvs, ear- 
mai'ks Funds Tor sclioois, ernrts, Iiospitals, Iiousin^^ projects. It is tiu» 
Fedei*ai ( ioNcMiunent which helps hniiit roads and airports, wliich 11- 
ciwises t(*h^\'isifui stations, s<Mu!s men fr(im military j>ost to military 
post, iniluenees in all sorts of ways \ arious hnsiness and oconomic 
policies. 

.Viul it is the Ke\leral.<ioveruuient, throni^h what it doos or does not 
do, which alFects family lilV in .Vnieriea intimately; by a failure to 
helj.) thronurh tax leirislation tlu» woi'ki'r I (juoted from, \\'hose M'ife 
makes a weekly trip with th(»ir dan<rhter to a doctors olUce and then 
;i hospital, the ( h)\(»rmMent is makiiii^^a judirmcnt about thi.s aspect of 
family life in America. I hope this suhc<)inmitt(»t» will spend a ^ood 
deal of time listenin*: to \arious .Vnn-rican fanulies wid to those who 
work with them and try to be of help to them — and e\'entuany, pei- 
haps, iind itself in a i)osition to make .s<»mu* judirnients of its own about 
how more Aniorican families mi»rlit li\ e wliat tiiey feel to b(* less har- 
assed, cahner, and surer lives. 

Sonatoi*, in addition to that statement. I would like to make, u com- 
ment or two ai)Out what I have heard this morning and foi- that matter 
about what I myS(»I f have said. 

It seems to me that with rei^'ard to welfare families, wo all know tluit 
in numy States and connunnities it serves; he interest of a poor fandly 
and a johle.ss fandly foi' the mother to hie .sej)ar:ite(l from the father 
so that she can ha\'i'\i deirree of snj)port. IJ^nt my exi>erienee with those 
families bar? been that this is not a pren;;etlitated tirmir: that the eco- 
nomic .<tress upon the family comes first, V hat the families then collapse 
uncle)' the weiirht of that, I he joblessues.-?; the idleness, the hxss of .self- 
i*(»spect that Professoi* O'Toole documtinted so well. Then when tho 
family is frajimented and torn astiiider. tiu* welfare law comos in tmd 
tho family <^ets sui)p()i*t and this sej)aration is uivcn n(*w sanction and 
support and a kind of secoiulary ^^lin. 

Often the jndirment that we nudco ai)out tho motivation of these 
people, I a III afraid, comes from lis and our soplnsticatod knowlod <ro 
about what wo mi^dd <ret if wo wore to do this or do tliat, Tlio lif(* that 
Elliott IViobow do.scribod so beautifully in his book is unfortunately a 
lifo of free lloatinfr spontaneous- desperation with all nt its oflects. 
F think W(» do thi»st» families an injustice by ima<rinin<r them calcuhit- 
inir what their next move will be iu reiationsinp to wny particular 
asjx'ct of tho GoN'ormnent. 

Fn addition to that. I want to emphasize tho j)rol)lem of child laboi*, 
which still <.roos on in this country. Anyone wlio has had any ex- 
])erionco in the rural South and in tho Soutliwost, with nd<rriiut 
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faiiiiiics, sh:n'ocn)|)]»(M*s, tnunit fai*in Tjuuilics, knows that cliild labor 
is still v(M\v much a Tactor in these fainilies. IhMV (ho ciitiir rainily 
is coinnuttcd to the woric ethic and so coinniittod to it thev are (pittV 
\villin<; to send their children to work in order to <:et some more money, 
which is a vei*vdillicnh |»i'ol»leni. 

I mentioned (he expei'ieiu-e those of ns who have had any contact 
with Indian families and Ala^^kan Kskimo families continue to see — 
(he disruption pcisists. I would waiU to emi)hasi/.e my own experieiUT 
with \v()rkin«r-<*lass families and contrast them with' the middle-class 
families as far as work ^oes on ( he pai*t of wonuMi. 

Oil the oiu' haml. you have women who want to allirm themselves, 
sometinu'S I mitrht say under a new kiiul of social ami sociological 
pressure, *Velinir if they do not ilo this, thoy imt. somehow failing to 
heconu*, fullillecl, and failin^^ to do justice to theinsolves as wonuMi, in 
contrast to mothers. On the other haml, you have a lot. of workin<r- 
class njothers who want to stay honu^ and would stay home if tliey 
could. 1 d(^ n(^t know lu)w the Uureun of Census ^ws ai^out distiu- 
<rui.^hin;r aliout these \ arious suhi>roups, hut T do know that from my 
own work in factory couuuunities, in working-class comnmnitios, I <ret 
the feelin^^ fi'oin home visit to home vi.sit thnt most of the mothers 
there, <riven a choi(*e, would not work at all until their children were 
well, well alouL^ This has (o he con(rasted with upper nuddle-class 
fandlies whore one works foi* (juite anotluM" set of roasoiis. I <^uoss 
that isal)Our all 1 have to say. 

Senator ^roNUALK, Dr. Coles, thank you very much for an o.xtromoly 
moviuir statenu'ut, one which I lind impressiA'o and realistic. 

We. have heon wrestliufr hero with that question you raised in your 
iinal sentence: How can we develop a po.sition to help American 
families live with what they fool to he a loss Iiarusse<l, calmer, ami 
surer life. We have had to do so in the midst of, amon^r other thin<rs: 
.Vu administration that 's totally insensitive to these problems, if not 
hostile toward any meanin<i:ful ^overmuontal efl'oit : an academic 
comnumity that is l)ecomin<r iucreasin^dy critical of (lovernuuMit j)ro- 
<(rams, how they are administered, their possible etrectivonoss: and a 
country which is, as onl^ of yom* s])eakors here this morninc: pointed 
out, convinced that we have become preoccupied with only the problems 
of minorities aiul are not interested in the problems of aVera;Lrt* Auu'ri- 
cans. So whatev(u* nuiy have been the optimism, perhaps undue opti- 
misnu of the early JOO'o's, is now ovorwholmed by what is surely a pes- 
simistic point of view, with so nuich ])0ssimisiu ami cynicism' that it 
almost paraly/.escfrorts to act. 

Yon hav(^ s])ent your whol(» life on this problem. How do yon sn^- 
fTi'St that we tvy to deal with this, either in a pronfrauunatic way or 
in terms of nuuUal attitude or both ? 

Dr. CnMis. I can think of m)tliin^ that would help American famil- 
ies more tlum greater economic security and stability for those fam- 
iliPh. In that sense, I liavo to conu' bol'ore this conuuitteo as completely 
prejudiced. I thiidv that the <roals and aspirations of the Anierica'n 
labor movement as thov have been demonst rated, foi* instance most 
recently in the TTAW, tluse are tlu* «roals I think, if realized, would 
alfeet }*a\-orably (he life of moro and more Aiueriran families. But 
then, of course, there are those people who do not work ami therefore 
are not proto«'*^"d by the laboi- movement in this country. Thoy have 
Tw^i 111 ons because they do not have jobs. 

ERIC 
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They arc ini<!;ra!its who nw. not ^/won tlio various protections of tlio 
National Labor Kelations Act that lias heen enacted by tlie ( on^ijres.s. 
There is ii stru^<<jlo on the ])art o{ the labor movement for working- 
class people, and there is also the strn«i:^de to inchule more people m 
the labor movement, millions who ou;iht to be in that movement. 1 
would feel that wlieu tliis country has a more just economic systeni, 
a system which providtfs work as a ri«^ht for peoph», who want to work, 
and at a decent honorable wa«^^e rate, then I think that a lot of the 
problems that we come up with, those of us who do social observation, 
will not be there. 

In aiUlition to that, of course, there are other problems. The medical 
cure system, which 1 neeil not mention, the tax laws. If the tax laws 
were written diifereutly, the j)Oor [)eo])le and the workiu<^-class people 
of this country would ^jjet a better break. 

In my opinion, the tax laws are written i)riinarily to enhance, or at 
least they work that way, they enhance, I think, the wealthy families. 
I would emphasize — despite the fact that I am a j)sychiatrist and 
l)hysician and I tend to look at ])eople with those eyes of listening to 
problems, sittin*^ with children, noticing nu^dical dilliculties — I would 
em|)hasize the economic factors lirst and foremost. The fact is tlial 
thereare inillifins of families in this country from all regions M*ho sim- 
ply are not <^a»ttin«r enou^^h money, numy of tliem do not have workiii^r 
people in the family, and then I would <ro back to the various impos- 
sible situations that confront even workin*^ pco])lc in this country — the 
enormous cost of dealin<r with mental retardation, M ith overwhelming 
illness, witli a bliiui r.v deaf child. I just read in the i)apcr there is a 
cutback in one of (lie branches of (ioverunient in aid to deaf and blind 
children. It was either reconunended or has just i)Con instituted. Now, 
anyone who km)ws what it means to have a deaf or blind child knows 
what a special educatiomil diiliculty this is. and a challenge both in the 
schools and Hie liome, and knowh wliat a disaster tliis caii l)o. 

So I tliink there is a lot the Federal (Toverninent can do in jnany, 
many ways. There is cert ainly a lot T think it can do to emphasize what 
can only be called a redi.stribution of wealth in this country, so that 
more people have enough money to get by, and perhaps less have so 
much money that thev literally not only do not know what to do with 
it, but at times wield it in ways that are frivolous or have no use to 
anyoiu\ 

T>*t !is face it. The countries tlnit have been mentioiied here tliis 
morning, the Scamlaiuiviau countries, England, one could include 
Australia and New Zealand, are nations which have conu*. to grips 
l)erhaps more tlian we have through their Federal Governments, 
though their various levels of govenunent, with fundamental economic 
issues— with economic dis])arity. Tliey have been countries that have 
been willing to tackle these ])rol)lems, T think, more vigorously than we 
have. It is not only the services they render, the medical services or 
whatever, but tlieir funchnnc^ntal willingness to guarantee tlie families 
a certain kind of dignity, economic dignity — a working dignity that 1 
have seen little evidence of in this country. 

Senator Moxn.M.i:. The (Vn.sus Hnrean ])ointed out that in 20 years 
the real inccHue of the average fauiily has doubled. There are more ])eo* 
pie working today than ever before, even though unemployment levels 
are uiuuTeptably high. You havo been stiulying in this field during 

O 
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most of Jliosi* ('li:ni<r('s. l>o yuu lidd tlmt (lu'si» statislirs (li:if «u^^i»s( 
im[)rovc»(l oconoiiiic positions tor [K»oph» aiul jol)s aiul tin* n»st— luivo 
(•out rilmtcd to :i IVrliii^r oT niorccont i-ol or li'ss rout I'ol ovo!'tlu»ir livo.s^ 
Is thissitiiat ion you di'scriluul <rrt I iu<r hotter or worso ^ 

Dr. (\n,!:s. I think \\\viv Ims Iuumi soini' iniproviMui»nt. Many of tlii» 
\vo!'kiui«: pvM)pli» tli:it 1 tallcrd (o ri'UU'niluM* all too wrll what it 

was likV in tlu» (l(»pn'Ssiou. Vor tluMii litV has t?«j:*^H)vril. Thry aro no 
lon<ror jo!)!i'>.s/riu»y havo attained soino nirhr in thrsocioty. liut with 
iinprovouK'Ht. of r(nirsi», has romc pi'ohliMUS. 

Oiu* is the old dih»nnua, what does (he haseliFie mean The hast'- 
liiu' lui'ans of course that in the li):>n s we had niillitais uneniph\ved. 
We also had many more sharecroppers, many more tenant farmers, 
so then* iuis i)een a njovement of ])e(fpl(» to tiu» eities with some in- 
creasing employment and ohx ionsly with inei'ensin;: real income. One 
has to question' wliat the baseliiu* was ahout aiul the way those people 
livi»d in the past. 

\overthel(»ss. with ])roirress, <»f course, comes new challen<r<*s, and 
tlu^ contiiwiiii'; economic ii\sccuvity, l>y the ^vay, is there. They never 
<'a!i take for «rranted a job. even the antoworkers camiot take for 
trranted a jol>, ne\i'r mind texlile workers in the Sou;h. oi* people 
workin«r in vsmaller iiuhistries; S4) if then* has heen some im])rovement, 
tlu' insecurity that <roes with this new i)osition in society j)ersistf:i* 
inflation persists, demands of all kinds persist, and peoplo have to 
deal wit]> the new nerds that are irenerated in this society, .sometimes 
irrationally. 

All kindr. of appetites are .stimulat(»d wliich 1 think even the Amer- 
ican ^ledical Association mi^rht find mdusdthy for the future life of 
th;- rhild, as th(»y ai'e encoura«red to eat certain thin*rs and desire cer- 
tain tliij)«rs tl)at all doctors know are not <^^ood for tlieru and to want 
certain thin«rs and to spend monev on certain things. So there, ar* 
all kintls <d* lami licat ions. 1 would think, to those stati.stics. which 
1 Perhaps are hesr trot at hy .scmu* comhi nation of direct observation of 
families. uiayl)o a touch or two of anthropolo;ri<'al and philosophical 
s])eculatiou. 

Hut I would not in any wav snhsrrihe to what you mention as the 
futility on the pa it of the academic couunuuity. 

If T may perhaps he a little out of oider here, my experience with 
tlui academic community has l>cen that it, too, is responsive, to changes 
in nati.iri.iJ climate, if not, \ miirht add. economic clianges. T can coi\- 
ceivi* of the acadeii'iic couunuuity veai's from now — under dinVrei\t 
lea(h»rshi]» - suddeidy limliuir itself ;rn>atly s])irite(l and with all 
kinds of enduisiasm. with all kinds of new hope and with all kiiulsof 
ideas and a sudden willin^mess to co/jie to Was)iin«rton as never be- 
fore, aiul not lU'cessai'ily, by the way. with crackpot schemes either. 
In i)ther -.viirds, T think the academic community, in all fairness, is 
capable of hecomin^r depres.sed aiul sad. ^/wi^it a lack of i*esponsive- 
ness on the ]>a!-t of the ( lovenunent. 

r do have .somethiri^r else on my mind that was prompted hy \i 
column that T saw in the Xew York Times yesterday by M\\ Rest on. 
His eonc(MU for AnuM*i<'an children "auu» across in that colunui. To- 
day in another part of this city we ai'(» a»r}iiu havin^r heai-injrs about 
the natui-e. of thi.s Governineiit and the natuie of its leadership. Any- 
on(» who has ;rone into a Imme and talked with the children and h'aft 




iusIumI tluMu al)()iit wlnit tlu'v want to do in tin* futuiv ami wliat they 
look n|) to juul wliat tlu»ir viiluos \\\\\ ami soim»tiMu\s inayln^ askod them 
to ilniw a pii'tuiv or two ahout li >\v tlu\v vii*\v AA'asliiii<rtou (draw iiie 
11 pietiire. of tho X^atioii's (7a])itol, draw im> a i)ictiii*c of an American 
politician, draw nu^ a. pii-turi' oi" tlu» kind of lionn^ yon would liko 
to Ik> livin*> in ov tlu^ l)t»st kind of city you oan ima^riHO in your mind, 
if yon could plan tliat city) knows liow sensitive (»liildren are to what 
is Inipponin/*" ahoiit them. 

Mr. Reston pointed out tliat we need a concern for the 21st century 
on tlie part oi* the academic connnunity, not to mention the political 
comnumity, u sense of concern for the prol)lenis that will face this 
country whi»n today's children hc(*ome tomorrow's parents and indeed 
<rran(l])arents. 

Hut I think wc also need a sense of immediate concern for what is 
Inippenin*;: to a i^^eneration of childrcji who aregrowinnr up and have 
s(»en heforetlieir eyes tlie deatlis. one after another, of vai'ious idealistic 
and ])oliticaiIy idealistic and socially idealistic leaders, the increasing 
confnsioji i)i this country as it came enmeshed in n war that prac- 
ticaily no one defends, followed hy this latest episode of deteriorating 
j)ul)lic morality, A lot of tlu» j)eople who coiuc forth with rhetoric 
{\ho\\t \hi^ \x\\i'\xv\\y of fhr Amtwican family and liow the family mnst 
be in some way protect i»d from various kinds of intrusive social and 
j>olitical reform movements wonld do well to think about the sensi- 
tivity und n^sponsi vencss of children to the kinds of widespread and 
blatant and, cysiical corrn)>tion, of an extraordinary and i)erhaps new 
kind that has not only airected this Government but I would think 
has also alFi'otcd AnH»rican families. Ik^anse if the family is anyi;hing, 
it is the medinm through which one gericration teaches an ethical sys- 
tem of values to another puieration. That is what tlu» family is about. 
It is concerned with rhc ethical rearing of cin'idren. When tIio.se chil- 
dren and ihose ])arcr,is who rear them can fallback on nothing but 
the kind of pervasivi* hypocrisy and the kind of two-faced ]n-ea(diiug 
that on the om* hand (>xhort law and order and on the other hand 
demonstral(» lawlessness and corruption of extraordinary kind, then 
T say the American family is as jeoj^ardized as it ])0ssibly can be, be- 
cause children watch tcl(*vision, and they read, and their parents read 
and watch tcdi^vision, and they all Icnow what is happening about them. 

This too is a force on the Amerij*an family. 

So th(» Federal (Government cannot only do something about at- 
te.mj)ting to give workir.g peo])le and would-he working people of 
this country a l»ettcr deal, but it can in very fundamental ways show 
by its rtwn integrity a whole generation of families, show those fam- 
ilies wl\at ii really (h)t»s mean to be an Anun-ican. 

S(Miat(n- MoNn.M.K. Tliank yon for a jwverful .statement, to say the 
least, ami one which 1 think .'^liould have been oti television right now — 
in addition to what jieople are watching. I think we have to .si'(» 
r<'ality as it is, then maybe we can }>egin to I'epair it. 

I guess I imve no further questions, except to thank you for once 
again contrii>uting so em)rmou.'<ly to the work of tliis committee. 

Thaidi you very nuich. 

lAVIwrcupon at 12:nO p.m. the hearing was recessed to reconvene. 
Tuesday, Sept(Mnber 25, 107.*^ at 1 0 a.m.] 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1973 

or tiikCommi'itim: ox Lauok and Pi r.Mf AVixr.uiE, 

W</shhn/to7i^D,C\ 
The sulvoiniiiitt.ee met, ])iu'siinnt to notice, at 10 a, in., in rooni 4232, 
Dirksen Sev.tite Olliee Huiltlin^^. Senator "Walter F. ^fondale (chairman 
of the suhcomniittee) ])resi(liii<r. 
IhesiMit : Senator Montlale. 

Committee stalV members ]>n'snit : A, Sidney Johnson III and Ellen 
Hoffman, professional stall niemhers: and John K, Scales, minority 
counsel. 

Senator .MfJXDAu:. The snhconnnittee will come to order, 

\Vi» continui' this niorninu" our hi-aiiniis on "AnuM'iran l''an]ilics: 
Tn*nd.s and I'rrssurrs,*' and wi* aiv very privile^red to have one o|' our 
<xroat Americans, l)r, Marirari-t Mead, present with us this morning. 

Will you please I'onu^ tt) the witness table, Ih'. ^fead, we are dc- 
li^rlitcd to have you with us this moi-nin'r. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MARGARET MEAD, PH, D,, CURATOR EMERITUS, 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OP NATURAL HISTORY 

Dr, Mkao. Senator MondaliN my name is Mar<rarot Mead, I am a 
curator emeritus of the American Museum of Natural History, and 
I am an anthropolo<rist who has been workin<i:.on comparative studies 
of the family, chihhvn,aud youth tor 50 years, 

I am testify iuir iu the liirht of that expei'ience of intejisive studios 
of the family in many rnltures. and the eontinuin<i: attempt to assay 
what is ha))penini»*to the ramily in our own .society. 

Our society is in a very bad state. Our families are in disarray, our 
whole system of hel]) lor family and children is l)ein<r a^<ri'cssivcly 
dismantled. 

We have more and niore broken families, more and more poor 
fathers who cannot suj^port their children, more and more children 
who have no one to care for them. 

It is estimated now that we have about :» million doorstep children. 
These are tecnairers, yoinijLT people foi* whoju you cannot find any 
person who can iri'*e ])er mission for them to lun e their tonsils outj who 
are livin«r v.-it]iot:l any responsible care by soi-iety, ^fany nnuuvays are 
a small sccHon ol'this ^rf)v.p. 

We have an inereasiufr number of elderly people and decreasin<i: 
facilities to eare for thorn, I would like to emphasize particularly, 
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Senator, Miat wlu»n we, inontion statistics about wliat is bc\n^ doiio in 
any Held. tlu\v novcM* or rarely ever ;n-e eorroctod for the increase*, in 
numlxM-s in this country or foi- inflation, .so it very often looks as if 
a tifroatdeal of money is heinir spent, oi' more money is l)ein<r spent tlian 
was bein<2; spent years a<ro, withont nllowin^ for tlie fjict tliat the 
popnhition has inereased luul that the iiuihIkm* of ohl jieople nnd the 
iMunher of handicapped childr(Mi ha\'i» inerea.s(»d as we have been abh» 
to keep more children alive. 

We came out of world War IF and tlie depression determined that no 
child, no family, no old per.soii, should ever a<rain in tliis country be 
hun^rry or boincless or micaved for. 

We came, out with very bifrlr ideals. l)urin<r World War 11 we had 
time to care for t!u» nutrition of our people and time to plan aliersd. 
But in the la.st quarter of tlie century thinjrs in this country have been 
.steadily deterioniting. There have been, little fluctuations of hope and 
improvement, but the deterioi-ation hasffoneon. 

Our prisons are filled with ])Cople who sliould not be there, who are 
there simply becau.se they liave not bail, who have never l)oen tried, 
and many of them are fathei'S of families, and the families are left 
fatherless. 

Our detention homes are filled with children who never should have 
been put there at all. Our cities are be in <r torn a]')ai't, and people are 
beinti: .sepaiatcd from the com man i ties in which they once lived aiul 
scatt<3i*ed about. 

"WluH-cver we look we find that very serious detxM'ioratiou is iroin^r on, 
and it cannot be offset by the kinds of partimhir pinpointed pro<rrams 
that wc hear about when all the supi)oi't systems in the country arc 
in disarray. 

We have jusi had a report in this morning's newspapers of the fii'st 
reports on revenue shariufr. Tf you look at the |)roportions you will sec 
tlic lar^jc propoitions are firoiuiT to i*elieve the local tax situation or on 
wluit is called public safety* which tends to mean more police to ])nn- 
i.sli people who should never have gotten into the position they are in 
to start with. 

We a re willing to si)end hundredsof thousandsof dollai's when some- 
one is turned into a. criminal, when a. few hundi-ed spent on keepin<r 
his family *roinfr when lie was a child mif^ht liave made all tliedifl'er- 
ence. 

1 think also. ^^r. ."^emitor. we have ai'i-ived at a point where we can 
really overhaul our whole situation. Tn the past a ih^w ]')ro<rram would 
be iriau<^n*ated and it looked somewhat <rood. Tt was 'run. complete nor 
what wei wanted to do, but everyont* who has cai-ed about children, 
everyone who cared about the family, put themselves back of whatever 
program came up, hopefully, and then when those propri-ams wei-e not 
con^plete. were too ]')aii:ial, too fra^iented. we did not criticize them 
l)ecause it was all that was beinpr done. 

At this moment the situation is .so acute, our cities arc in such a 
fritrhtful state, our rural poor are in such a very bad .state, that I 
think we can begin to take a new look. 

I want to con<rratulate you for realiziufi: how desperate and impor- 
tant the situation is, and for realizinji: that we now have a chau :i 
really to n)ake a now stait. 
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One of Mu» fulvanta^os — thoru aiv vory iVw — of tho disarray is that 
it is MuMi poissihlo to pick up the ])i(H'i».s and roalJy ?nako a new Wart. 

I f you look at the huil^et or look at an analysis of what we are doin^, 
you will lind the family dfH»s uoi appear an\ wIumv. Wi» have (diild 
eare, health, food, Iiousinu', in separate eate^j^orie.s, Inu no place even 
where ehihhvn are properly pithered to^(»ther any more, and no place 
at all lor the family. 

1 remember ^oin^:^ in 1041 to a home eeonomir exhibit of beautiful 
white kitchens, sanitary, well desif»;ned, and F looked tho kit^'hen over 
and T said, "iUit where ilo yon put the baby There was no place to 
hmu^ it up or sit it down, and in some ease's it mi^i^ht have ;L!:otten lost 
under flie icebox. 

I asked all thost^ professionals why there was no place for tiic baby 
in that newly desi'rned American fcitehen. and they said, "Because 
there is no bureau o( Family l.ife in the U.S. Department of Ajji;ri- 
<Milture/' 

This was li)44, and wo are still in the same position. There is no focus 
that. looks aftei* (he family as ii whole, althon<;^h there are many pro- 
<i:i-ams that look at particular pi'oblems, the disadvantaged children or 
disatlvauiapul old people, but they are specialized programs and no- 
l)ody brinies Micm to^^ctiier. 

I think tiiat aiv now ready to do what 1 assume this whole in- 
vcsti^ration is al.>out, to make the family a focal point and ask what 
ev(»rv {;t!u-r type of leirislation is doin^^ to the family. 

Senator Moxn.vi.K. 1 hail the sanu^. experience in a much more limited 
sense than you, but 1 have worked on practically all the lunuan prob- 
lems — the lum.^er route, the Indian I'onte, the mif^ratory labor route, 
the equality of education route, and the housing route; all of them — 
and increasingly reacheil a conclusion that is not very profound. 

It all begins with the family. That is the kcv institution in Ameri- 
can life. If it breaks down, if it is unable to ((o what society has as- 
sumed it s'ill ilo, then all of these other problems de\'elop. 

They are syinptoms I think of more fundamental family break- 
down, r think there is an enormous amount of public .support for that 
approach. Maybe one of the reasons many of these social problems do 
not have the support from the public that they deserve is they sense 
there is a iuoiv fundamental I'eason wliich is being ignored. 

Dr. Mf:a[>. Kight. Througliout history whenever there have been 
periods of change, people usually .start with the family. If the family 
has iM^en tight, they make it h)o.se; if it lias been loose, they make it 
tight. They have always sensed in the end that the faniily is the key 
point, aiul periodically in history we have had periods when the 
family was broken up in oiu^ form of another. 

ICvery society in the end has had to go btuk to the family because it 
is the key to the development of the kiiul of citizen who can support 
any system, and particularly our owm. 

Senator AroNu.vLK. I I'c member fliat Dr. Bronfenbrenncr — who is 
going to testify later today — once told us that in a million years of 
social development in disparate societies, many of which could never 
have Jieard of each othei*, practically e\*ery one of these societies has 
ended up with a family unit, whatever their religion, culture, or 
mores. That is tin* institution they ended up with considering it 
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fimdaiaental for liuinnn devc^lopnuMit, otliinil tmitiiuMit, ti-aiiiiiig, and 
tlio rest. 

Would you u<!:roe. witli tluit ? 

Dr. Mf.aI). Yes; 1 would. W(» liavc never discovered :uiy otlicr way to 
l)r()duee responsible adult human heiuirs except tliroujjfli the family." 

It is interesting that in our past wc did hear a great (ioal about the 
widow's son who was a newsboy and later became a model ol' success 
in the United States, but- that widow's son lived in a coiumunity where 
everybody else lived in a family, and where the widow and her son 
v.-eixi supported by otJier families, by the neighborliood, and the coni- 
nuinity. So he was not broii<rht. up in some housing development some- 
where where the father had had to leave in order for the mothers and 
ehihh'en to get sonu' where to live. 

You can bi'ing children up in one-parent families if there are enough 
two-parent families around to support them, and if the institutions 
of society are iu)t destroying them. 

Senator Moxu.uj:. You began with a fairly bleak definition of our 
present situ?»tion. I agree with majjy of those 2:)oints. Wliat is the 
Margaret Mead remedy for these problems? Where wouhl you begin ? 

Dr. Mkau. T think one of the ma jor points is that you have to begin 
everywhere at once. An approach that says : "Well, we have to educate 
the child ivn first, am] when they grow up they will have fine fami- 
lies" fails. We find by the time we do — those children have gmwn up 
in bad families, tliey make bad ])arents — that we are going around 
in a circle. 

We have to deal with grandparents as well as with the young par- 
ents. We liave to deal with reseai'ch as to how we can go forward, and 
t)f course it is not enough to do researcli only on children and the 
family; we have to know what kind of conuuunities to hnild. 

We have to f^top tearing r^ur connuunities to ])i(^ces. We have to 
sto}) zoning communities so that everybody who lives there is the 
same age and the same shape and the same degree of inuuaturity or 
overniatnrity so there is no one to help anyone (dse. 

Wherevei- we turn, what we iummI to do is to look at our programs in 
terms of people aiul the needs of people, and not in the name of pi[)e- 
lines or offshore drilling or more strip mining to destroy our land- 
scape. 

T think as I understood the priiu'ipal tlirust of these hearings it is 
inaking the family a focal point by considering a family wcll-lxjing 
impact statenuMit, for instance, comparable to the environmental im- 
pact statements. This would mean looking at every piece of major 
legislation, every program — ami today every program has a Federal 
component — in terms of what it does to the family. 

Senator ^^o^'I)AM^. Does that make sense to you I 

Dr. Mk.vu. Tt makes a great deal of sense to ine, yes, 

Senatoi' Moxualk. I have l>eeu impi'c.sscHl with what the environ- 
niental impact statement has (loiu\ The agencies hate it, but it gives 
citi/.ens the right to go to these agencies ami say. before we b\iild that 
SST we want to know what you think it will do to the cnvii'omuent, 
and we havc^ a riglit to see that publicly. 

One of the. treasons we beat the SST was that when theii- scientists 
got to work on it, it became clear it was very dangerous to the 
environment. 
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If we could havo, a similar system of family impact statements, 
when we considered a tax law we could ask the Internal Kevenue 
Service, ••what is this going to do to the average family Of if we 
debated a law that fort-ed every welfare mother out of the house on 
the theory that her chikh-en eoulil lio better with alternative arrange- 
ments, we should recjuire IlKW to tell us, ••What does this do to those 
ehildrcn of tliat family V* 

Or if we have a national program of senior citizens housing which 
works on the theory that tliei-c should not be three-generational homes. 

I think these are the kinds of things that we would like to hear from 
these agencies. 

Dr. Mk AD. Yon know nt present we compare very unfavorably with 
Western Europe and in some instances unfavorably with Eastern 
Europe with what we are doing about housing and welfare and edu- 
cation. 

But this would put us ahead in a sense because most of those other 
programs were developed on an older theory, and just as the environ- 
mental impact statement has been a great contribution we feel now 
to the whole protection of the planetary environment. I think a family 
impact statement would be a tremendous advance ahead in thinking 
about society and how society can care for all its people at once, with 
no one l*^ ft out. 

If you do not think about the family, then you put your senior 
citizens somewhere 20 miles out of town, and nobody can ever find 
them, and you segregate them with each other; 

If you think about the family when you set up housing for senior 
citizens, you put the housing half a block away from some junior 
citizens, so age and youth have some relationship to each other. 

When you think about disaffected youngsters who cannot live with 
their own families, you do not take them off and put them in some in- 
stitution somewhere, but you have a place three blocks away from 
home where they can take a sleeping bag and take their laundry home, 
and they do not have to run away, but they do not have to spend time 
in the little cramped quarters with people that cannot get on. 

If you make the family the focus, you think about everybody in- 
cluding the unmarried because you try to give them some kind of 
place to live that is somewhere near children and you do not cut them 
off from all relationship to children and the future. 

Senator Moxdaij-:. J want ask a couple of other questions. We 
heard a good deal of testimony yesterday from such persons as Ed 
Zigler and Bob Coles and James O'Toole that one of the central in- 
gredients of a healthy family is that the head of the family be able to 
obtain a decent job and earn enough to care for his family proper' y. 
Where that is not the case because they arc unskilled or because dis- 
eninination exists, that family inevitably is under great stress and is 
a good target for breaking up. 

Would you agree with that? 

Dr. ilKAn. Oh, I completely agree with it. One of the worst things 
that is happening in this country is the working poor who do not get 
enough support so that the father can support his family. He is driven 
out of the family and driven into irresponsibility. 

The abandoned mother then has too much on her hands, and then 
we do not provide the necessary carr- for the children, so you can get 
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a kind of domino effect, that the minute that we do not have the situa- 
tion in which thw iuisband and father can find a job and care for his 
wife and children adequately, there is no place he can find a house for 
them, there is no way he can'^et food for them, there is no way lie can 
supplement his income il' it is too low to buy adequate food. The 
minuto we get this, each situation ^ets worse than the last, and we are 
likely to end up with institutional children who become the parents 
of institutional children later. 

Senator Moxdale. As you know our society seems to be deeply split 
over whether you provide services for the poor or whether you have an 
income distribution policy, income maintenance or something similar. 
There are many who cannot work, but there are also those who are 
working and cannot make enough to care for their families. 

There are others who would like to work and cannot find 'work. 
Could we not bring the country back together again on a national em- 
ployment policy? 

It seems to me that decent work with decent pay, hopefully with 
some kind of training components so that they can be upwardly mobile, 
combines the best of botlu This would i)rovidc both income and services 
at the same time, and I tliink the Anun'ican public would stand 
behind it* 

I even noticed the other day that Gabriel Hauge of a small bank in 
Xew York — Manufacturers Ilanovei- or- sonu»thing — sai<I that we 
should have a national program of employing 3 or 4 million people at 
the bottom. He had a different reason: lie thought we could manage 
the economy better and bo a little tighter on credit, if we had a net to 
catch the poor people. 

Does that strategy make sense to you? 

Dr. Mead. I think we certainly have to bring the country back to- 
gether, or that it is split, that some people feel that you should only 
care for the very poor, either they hai'e to be very sick or very deserv- 
ing, and other j^eople take the position tliafc we must go all the way 
from a guaranteed annual income to a negative income tax to an em- 
ployment policy. 

The danger is that this may be used to disqualify people who are 
temporarily and in some cases permanently unable to be employed. 

There were reports this last week of an examination in ffew York 
City of unemployed people on welfare and the percentage of them that 
were sick and unemployable is terribly high. 

Senator MoNDALK, About 65 percent, as I recall. 

Dr. Mead, Yes. People are therefore frightened that if you put all 
your emphasis on employment, you do nothing for those people. This 
is 'what is really confronting you, I think, Mr, Senator, as to how to 
put this picture together so that people will realize that caring for 
our unemployment, our weak, our old. our uneducated, and badly edu- 
cated, is a necessaiy st<^p toward putting the family together again 
with its properly employed father on a salaried basis. 

It is not a contrast between the two because if we do not care enough 
to cai-e compassiouatoly for the weak and the |KK>r and the black and 
the brown youngsters \vho ai'e not gettltig a chance, wo arc not very 
likely to devise a national employment policy that is dctjigned for 
people instead of for some special interest. 
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Senator Mondai.k. In most W('S(i»rn smMotics there, is some sort of 
(•hildren's allowunce to provide Iielt> for all families, ^[ost of these, 
pro^rrams operate witliout re^rard to income durin<r the childbt^arin<j: 
perioi.1 of a family, on tlie tlie()rv tliis is tlie time wlien most families 
an* undor strcr^-; ?nid hav<» <linirulrv makinij: (mhIs meet, and that this 
is the time wIumi the family on<j:ht to Iiavc resoni'ees to help develop 
the. chihlren in the family. 

I just came l)aek from Israel, and they are moving dramatically in 
this whole lield of children. They started out in a modest way, and 
liked it .so nnich, they are ivally e'xpandinir. I think Canada has some 
chihlren's allowance! as well as France, and othei*s. 

I ixOieve one of our j)robIems in this country is that workin<^ peo- 
ple think most ])roirrams arc just for tlie very, very poor. While they 
iniglit not re<rret that, they also would like ils to undei-st^ind that the 
autoworkev and his family, the steehvorker out there, and his family, 
and the carpenter are haviii<r trou])le inakinrr ends meet. Most of their 
froubh^ comes when they arc sick and when they ai'c i-aisinir a family. 

They have all the costs of tdothes, education, hou.sin<j:, aiul every- 
thin<j:else that <j:oi\s along with trying to I'aisu a family, 

r)o<\s it make sense to you that we consider .some sort of children's 
allowance ])ro4>:ram, hoj)efully not with any socioeconomic guidelines, 
just across the ]x)iiril ? 

Does tl\at mak(* si'Use to you ^ 

T>r. Mkau. No. 1 think so nnich a child does not get us very far 
because for the vei-y poor they might ev(Ui have a child to get it. They 
have to Ix^ tciribly pool* foi- such allowance to matter, but occasionally 
they are. 

And as you go u]) the income scale and you ai'c trying to make allow- 
ances for othei* children, your neetl changes. I think we would be better 
oil' to have graduated scales woi-ketl out in negative income tax and 
dilTerent kinds of (^lucational IxMietits, foi- the children who want to 
go on to college — and we are at present sending ovoiybody to college 
because we do not know what to do with them — but at present we 
need multikiiuls of education for the young people who want differ- 
ent kinds of education and different kinds of situations. 

So then I think a child allowance system does not on the whole help. 
It may be a necessaiT provision for countries in different stages of 
technological development from oui^s. We also have to I'ccognize that 
we want to keep oui* family size down because although the American 
family size is not very lai-ge, our sti-ess on the world's environment 
is very high. Every child that is lx>rn in this eonntiy uses \\p some- 
thing like 40 percent more energy and irreplaceable natural resources 
than doi\s the child l>oni in India. 

Tf we ai-e gohig to Ix^gin to accept oui' part of the world's burdens, 
we have to realize that the small family, well cared for, well educated, 
well qualified, are our ])est contributiou to the world, and I do not think 
that we meet these pi-obh^ns by child allowance. 

I think we meet them much better by focusing our ])rograms on 
the neexls of the family, and then the family in turn will be able to 
look a fter i tvS eh i Id nm })ett(^ r. 

Senatoi* ^Ioxoaij:. Thank you vovy much foi- a mo.st useful contri- 
bution to our discu.ssion. 

[Tlie prepai-ed statement of Dr. Mead follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF DR. MARGARET MEAD, CURATOR EMERITUS, 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 

1 wish to con^;ratulate Senator Ii'.ondale on his forward- 
looking recognition of the changes that are going on in the 
United States and the overriding importance of the well-beinp 
of the American Family. 

Our people are in a parlous state; millions are undernourished, 
three million door-st^ children roam the country with no one responsible 
for than, our small fragile defenseless families are breaking up, lacking 
support, or protection fran neighbor, kin, cxxttTrunity or the nation, our 
old people are ending their* lives in squalor and misery. Those on ^vhom a 
country must rely for its well being, the hundreds of thousands profession- 
ally engaged ; ■ in caring for and teaching children, helping 
families, finding meaningful career paths for youfh, and giving neaning 
to the life of the elderly, are in dispair. They have watched us steadily 
deteriorate from a people who came out of the Depression and Vferld War II 
more determined than we had ever been that no child would ever go hungry, 
no sick person unattersded, no youth without saneone accountable , no working 
father unable to care for his children, no abandoned mother ;d.th no way of 
caring for her children while shje worked, r^o grandparent left with en^ty 
hands. Beginniivg with the Depression the nation had steadily assumed 
responsibiliti' for every man, wanan and child, within our borders. 

And for twenty- five years we have watched outselves sliding into 
a pit of deterioration, corruption, apathy, iiv3ifferenoe and outright 
brutality" towards the weak, the sick, the young and the poor. 
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But as more children went hungry, rrore old people uncared for, 
nore families broke up, there v.-erc also thousands of efforts, at local- 
state and federal level to do something about our cities falli^ig into 
ruins that breed crime and taisery, our alienated young people, our dis- 
appoLnted minorities r our rural poor. Each nav effort br^Duqht hope 
that sorte solutions wuld be fourd. But the efforts at amelioration 
often inade matters worse, raised expectations that could rsDt be fulfilled, 
cancelled each other out. We looked back on the great reform efforts of 
the early quarter of this century and watched than go sour, as cliildren's 
detention hx^^s, meant to rescue children fron prisons, proved training 
grounds for crLTe, as junior high sdncols ."neant to relieve the pressure 
of mamroth senior high schools instead isolated together children least 
fittcsd to be together, and as the move of parents to the suburbs • — for 
their children's sake — ended in the destruction of the city and the 
loneliness of the suburbs where friendless young mothers went into post 
partum psychosis, and the children of the affluent took to drugs and petty 
thr ill-producing crine. 

Whether the efforts came from small oonrminities or fron federeil 
initiative, they bred both hope and dispair, for there was still a sense 
that soTvething was happeiiing, that there might be nsw towns that were 
ocrtnunities^ schools where children were not placed on a single ladder where 
cill who did not fit were branded as failures, efforts to reoonpense the 
culturally disadvantaged for hones v^ere no one had time to talk to than. 

Then came 2973, and we saw the whole system of Federal provision 
for people, for people who were poor, or unfortunate, for children and 
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young fainilies and the lonely^ old, iinpoverishod being dismantled alnnost 
over iiight. And the disrvantling had echoes within every matching state 
and local program, ooinpound of uncertain t\' about what revenue sharing meant, 
and inability to deal with tlic results of inflation. Welfare liinits were 
raised. Before all the children \sto should have had school lunches ever 
got then, recent cuts vrLll reduce the rolls of hungry children — it is 
estimated — by 800,000. Hundreds of thousand of eager workers, ^v-ho have 
been recruited in trie new belief in oorrmunity participation and para-profession- 
als, have 4.ost their jobs. Students who had planned to go to college find 
no way to go. .And families, families that-are absolutely crucial to the 
health of the nation, crumble under burdens too great to bear? housing 
programs that force men to desert their wives so their children won't go 
hungry, welfare that degrades, prisons filled with those who have never 
been found gxiilty but cannot furnish bail, ;vtiile money and research goes not 
to new ways of finding unpol luting energy for our hones, but to more 
rapid ways of devastating our landscape, not to a better understanding of 
children but to better ways of suppressing the syrnptons of dispair which 
our own policies have evoked, by training more police and providing new 
methods of surveillance. 

The country is in terrible disarray. Richest and strongest of 
nations we may be, but we seem to have lost any concern for those whD are 
young or weakr old or poor. 

Out of this debacle there must axie scmething new, some new 
recognition of how we can strengthen and support our families, rebuild our 
ooriTTunities , brine the old people back into the corinunity to be usefiil 
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and warm tx> tlie younq, provide nviny kinds of education instead of only 
one, stop cjivinj^ priority to mi lea aiici miles of cation t above the well 
being and safety of our children, ' ' 

It will not he enough to humanize the r\€^< "Federalism," to 
invoke help in the ooiurts to get as back where we v^-ere before the dis- 
mantling began, before more babies began to die, and old people gasp and 
choke to death witli our polluted cities. Because where we were was Mot good 
enough; where we -.vere very ill bcfittec] our wealth. Our steadily risiig 
GNP dismally matciicd our steadily rising rate of meaningless imprisonments 
for tl'ie young and the poor, the black and the bravn, steadily rising 
divorce, steadly rising number of children irrctrivecibly and irreversibly 
marred by malnutrition in inf£incy. 

Out of the depths into vdiich oiir Mational concern for people has 
sunk, we may new begin to face a need that hris been recognized for a 
quarter- of a century, but for vdiich we may now be ready, the need as Dr. 
Zigler expressed it yesterday, for an overall policy on the family, the 
need for scne kind of family well being ini^act statement . 

In 1944, I visited an a>±iibition of new well designed kitchen 
equipment, highly approved and backed by the Home Economic Departments, 
But within these white and conveniant fi>rtures there was no place for a 
baby, ncwhere to hang it up, sit it, or let it lie down. I asked why and 
the answer was revealing, "Because there is no Bureau of Family Life 
within the United States Departnei'it of Agriculture." And so, there was no 
place for the baby. Unless there is a central spot fron wh.lch the well 
being of the family, the irnpact on the family of every piece of l€igislation 
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every program* ♦ ♦ ♦there will indeed be no place for the baby — neither in 
federal programs, new in the concern of the nation. Such a statesnent of 
the in^jact of federal legislation and programs on the well being of the 
Anerican family vrould have enormous oonsequeriCes . On the one hand, we 
oould look at things like urban reneivral that breaks up coiiUDUMitie« and sakea 
thousands hcnxBless, at freev.-ays that cut uuiiuu nities in half and leave 
once happy hones abaxvioned and burning, tax laws which bee^ unfairly on 
young families and on wanen who have to work, provisions for medical 
care that tangle the elderly and less educated up in bundles of red tape. 
And we would look also at the benevolej:it legislation - v^en such legisla- 
tion is revived — to evaluate whether we had not been taking too many 
children out of their homes into institutions, rather than providiiig support 
for frantic, desperate families fron which adolescents run avray^ and within 
Vtdaich little children are abused- We can now take into account both tiie 
dreadful consequences of valuing balancii'tg a budget more than caring for 
people and cutting services to human beings to save funds for oil sub- 
sidies, strip mining, more and more deadly weapons. And we can take 
account of criticisms which have been levied against our schools, our 
hospitals, our housing programs, our youth hostels, our rehibilitation centers, 
our half way houses, our day care centers* While things seemed to be going 
in the right direction, those who cared deeply for the fate of the mothers 
and infants were loathe to attack many practices i^ch they felt were vn- 
desirable. But new, when hope is alirost dead, we need not be afraid that 
criticism will darnnage the dying programs. Instead we can start to plan 
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in a much more cxDherent and responsible way, placing the family and its 
needs at the center, scruitinizing every kind of legislation, every 3dnd of 
program for whrit it vrill mean to the well being of the family. 

We can ask, is there anything about this proposal that will 
force young people to marry too early or prevent than fron marrying at all, 
that will hinder their finding a hon« in which to raise their children, that 
will help or hinder each young man who wants to learn to do sane kind of 
work, that will penalize or help a working wcman left with the care of 
her children, that will help or hinder eeurly diagnosis of handicap, that 
will provide or reduce the possibility for every child's adequate nutrition, 
that will create, or destroy, oanitunities within which families can be 
given sqpport and help, that will mean better schools, more diversified 
schools, or schools which forcd all children into the same mold. We can 
star* now to develop a national policy on the family which will be far 
better than anything that we as a nation have ever done — knoinng that as 
the family goes, so goes the nation. 
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Senator Mondalk. Our next witness is an old friend of this com- 
mittee. Dr. Frie Rronfenhrenner, professor of luiinan development 
and family studies of Coi nell TTniversit y. 

Dr. Bronfenhreuner, \vc are very pleased to liave yon with us this 
niornin/a;. 

STATEMENT OF DR. URIE BRONFENBRENNER, PROFESSOR OF 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY STUDIES, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Bkoxfkxbkkxxkk. Thank you, Mi'. Chairman. It is especially 
gratifying to appear at a hearing of a Senate committee which is look- 
ing at the positive resources of our country at a time when we need 
to move forward in sonie of our most fundaniontal capacities for 
.survival, 

Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago, at the first hearings conducted by this 
suhcommittee. I presented evidence of what I viewed as a disturbing 
trend in the position and prospects of the American family and its 
cliildren. I then went on to speak with some optimism of policies and 
programs — some already in force, others clearly on the horizon — 
which could counteract the trend, and perhaps even reverse it. 

T api')ear before you today as a more sober man. The disturbing trend 
to which T called the committee's attention has increased, and flo has 
the evidence for it course and its consequences. But I can claim poor 
credit as a prophet, for the policies and programs that I saw on the 
horizon have turned out to be not a rising sun, but a falling star, 
barely perceptible by its now cold, reflected light. 

T speak today, perhaps not with optimism, but yet with hope. For 
as We. have gained more knowledge nbout our growing problems, 
we have learned more as well about their possible solution. Some of 
tlie.se solutions lie within the purvey of the Federal Government, not 
only directly througli its legislative and executive powers, but also 
indirectly through its influence as a voice of national leadership and, 
1 would add, by example, as the Nation's top eiiiployer and adiniii- 
istrator. 

But first, T will speak to the broader issue to which these hearings 
are addressed: trends and pressures affecting American families. 

TIIK WINDS OF CIIAXGE 

The most important fact about the American family today is the 
fact of rapid and radical change. The American family is significantly 
different from what it was only a quailcr of a century ago. 

Ti) a statement which I have .submitted to your committee I have 
documented those statistics, and T will highlight only a few of the 
facts here. 

There are the statements about the increase in the percent of the 
Nation's mothers who are working outside the home, especially mothers 
of young children. Over a quarter of all the Nation's children under 
fi have mothers who are working outside the home; next, a fact that 
is perhai)s not so often recognized: as more mothers go to work, the 
number of other adults in the family who could care for the child 
has shown a marked decrease. 
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One of my jrraduntc stiulonts luis dono w study of what 1ms been 
Inippening to people in the household over the Ihst 100 years. Tlic 
most dramatic chanij^e is in that reahn. 

Senator Moxdalk. So theiv has been a dramatic increase in tlie 
number of workin^r mothers of preschool children so that now one 
. out of three motliors \voi*ks? 

Dr. BKoM-'KxnKKNXKU. Tluit is coi-rect. 

Senator MoxnAr.i:. How many of them woi'k full time, do you 
know ? 

^ Dr. BuoXFKXiiKKXXEU. That is a specific which we at the present 
time camiot get out of our own census. I have been trying desper- 
ately to get it. 

Senator Moxo.vm:. Do you suspect most of them are full time? 

Dr. I^ROX'FKxnKF.xxiJ?. I do not believe most of tlieni are full time. 
Mothers luv idealists unci reali/.e that one cannot do a job of work for 
a very young child and work full time unless there iire other arrange- 
ments — and there are not other ai*rangements, so we are caught. 

Son:itor Moxiui.k. In imy event whatever that proportion, at the 
same time the number of three generational households is dropping. 

Dr. I^Kt)XKF.NirRKXx'KK. It is not so much the number of three gen- 
erational households which is dropping but, to give you a concrete 
exaniple, r)0 years ago in the State of Massachusetts nO percent of 
the households i included at least one other adult beside the parent. 
Today the lignre is only 4 percent. 

The divorcf^ rate among families with children has been rising 
substantially during the hist 20 years. The percent of children from 
divorced families is almost double what it was a decade ago. If 
present rat(\s continue, oiu» child in six will lose a parent ihrough 
divorce by the tinu^ he is 18. 

Senator Moxualk. What was the figur(» 20 vears airo. I assume 1 
in 12? 

Dr. Broxfp^X'brkxx-Wv. That is correct. 

One of the statistics I find hard to believe I have checked it a num- 
ber of times, and find it is so, it concerns 10 percent of all children 
under G — 2.2 million of them — who, in 1970, were living in single- 
parent families with no fathei* present in the home. Incidentally, 
this is almost doubhv the rate for a decade ago. Moreover, almost 
half of the mothers in single-parent families are now in the labor 
force, and a third of them are Avoi'king full time. To come to the main 
point: in 1070 the average income for a single-parent family with 
children under (> was $3,100 — well belowe the poverty line. Even 
when the niothei* worked, her avei*age income of $4,200 barely ex- 
ceeded the po\-crty level. 

In otlier words, the great majority of single-parent families are 
living in poverty, and what that reflects is our welfai'c laws and the 
kind of conditions under which many poor families are foi-ced to live. 

To summarize this purely statistical side, I have taken a conserva- 
tive criterion for the mnnber of childi*eu in America whose families 
need some help if the family is going to survive, and that figure, as 
you can see in the re|)ort, is 4.5 million children under 6. We ai*e not 
even here talking al)out school-age children or teenage children or 
the doorstep children that Margaret Mead M-as .speaking to us about. 

It is customary in .such statements to call attention to the especially 
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difficult plight of the bhick fiunily. That is docuinentecl here. I want 
to stress that the census does not provide compa ruble information for 
other fjroups living under duress, such us American Indians, Mexican- 
Americans, wliites livin*^ in Appalachia, et cetera. If and when such 
data become available they are likely to show shuihir trends. 

It is not only poor families tlnit are tlie victims of nejrlect, Anmng 
families that are intact and well-otrcK*onomically, and, of course, pre- 
dominantly white, research results indicate that parents are spendinor 
lesstinie in activity witli their children. 

In my statement, I have called attention to some of t!ie nuijor chanf^es 
that have produced this effect. 

Senator Moxdalk, In a sense, our families, or at least our children 
are being victimized by prosperity, are thoy not? 

Dr. BroxI'Rn BRENNER, That is correct Tliis is the price of what 
William James years n^o — the f^reat ps3Tholofrist — called America's 
greatest illness, our worship of the "bitch-goddess-success," 

Sejiator Mondale. T recall somebody said — maybe it was you — the 
cocktail hour had replaced the family hour, 

I)r, BuoxPKNBRKXNKR, Thc chiklreu^s hour. 

Senator Mondai.k. The children s hom\ Is there any way to chart 
that ? How do you know • 

Dr, Bronfknkrennkr, It is very hard to chart thai partly because 
of the very existence of tin*, neglect of concern for children and fami- 
lies, Noboclv has been looking. 

We do not even know what the problems are. That is how deeply 
tliey are buried from public consciousness or even scientific conscious- 
ness. 

There is some scattered evidence. For exam])le, recently some coU 
leagues of mine did a study on what happened to fathei^ and young 
children. Thev did so simply by attaching a little microphone on the 
baby's clothes\luring the first year of its life and recorded what went 
on. Tlie baby s permission, of course, was obtained and the baby was 
f nil V aware of what was going on. [Laughtp.r,] 

What was recorded was the time that the father's voice occurred 
on the tape, regardless of whether he was talking to the baby or not, 
computed as an average amount of time per day. 

That .figure, Mr. Chairman— these were middle-class families— is 
all of BY,7 seconds, which is the average amount of time that a fatyer s 
voice was heard on the recorder in the presence of a 1-year-old child, 

I have spoken to this committee in the past about the many m- 
fluences that deprive the child of human contacts, the fragmentation of 
the extended family, separation of residt-ntial and busuiess areas, oc- 
cupational mobility, etcetera. ^ ^ , 1 

I would call attention to another factor which I think dramatizes 
the issue. For example, a brochure recently i-eceived in the mail de- 
scribes a "cognition crib" equipped with a tape recorder that can be 
activated by the sound of the infant's voice. In addition, frames builr 
into the sides of the crib permit insertion of "programed play modules 
for sensory and physical prai lice." The modules come m sets of six, 
which the parent is "encounnred to change" every 8 months so as to 
keep pace with the child's development. Since "faces are what an 
infant sees first, six soft plastic faces adhere to the window." Other 
modules include mobiles, a crib aquarium, a piggy hank, and— my f av- 
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oritc — '*ego building mirrors." Parents arc hardly mentioned except 
as potential purchasers. 

That is not a statistic, Mr. Chairman, but I think it speaks more 
eloquently than numbers. 

Although no systematic evidence is available, there are indications 
that a withdrawal of adults from the lives of children is also occur- 
ring outside the home. To quote from the report of the ''Vhite House 
Conference : 

"In our modern way of life, it is not only paixsnts of whom children 
are deprived, it is peoi)le in general. A host of factoi*s conspire to 
isolate children from the rest of society. The fraij;mcntation of the 
extended family, the separation of residential and business areas, the 
disappearance of neighborhoods, zoning ordinances, occupational 
mobility, child labor laws, the abolishment of the apprentice system, 
consolidated schools, television, se^parate patterns of social life for 
different age groups, the w^orking mother, the delegation of child care 
to specialists— all these mauifestatioiis of progi*ess operate to decrease 
opportunity and incentive for meaningful contact between children 
and persons older, or younger, than themselves/' 

This erosion of the social fabric isolates not only the child but 
also his family. In paiticular, with the breakdown of community, 
neighborhood; and the extended family, and the rise in the number 
of rather-absent homes, increasingly greater responsibility has fallen 
on the young mother. In some segments of the society, the resulting 
pressures appear to be mounting beyond the point of endurance. For 
example, the growing number of di\orces is now accompanied by a 
new phenomenon : the unwillingness of cither parent to take custody 
of the child. Arid in more and more families, the woman is fleeing with- 
out waiting for the mechanism of a legal or even agreed upon sep- 
aration. 

Increasing luimbere of married women are bein^ reported to police 
departments as missing. Although no national statistics are available, 
news media have reported a "quantum leap" in the number of runaway 
wives whom private detectives are hired to retrieve by the fathers who 
are left with the children. 

Systematic data are at hand, however, to document an increase in a 
more gruesome trend, the killing of infants under 1 year of age — 
this is the age OTOup for which tlie figui»es are growing at the fastest 
rate. Infanticiae ha^; been increasing since 195(. Although the num- 
ber of infant homicides accounted for only 2.2 percent of the total 
homicides in 19()4, the rate of 5.4 deaths per 100,000 population was 
higher than that for all persons aged 55 years and over. The 74-percent 
increase from 3„1 in 1957 placed infanticide in 1964 at the highest level 
recorded since 1945. 

In my view this is a reflection of the desperation in which young 
inothei*s are placed today. Child abuse statistics points to a similar 
situation, in which the most severe injuries are inflicted not by 
drunken fathers, not by babysitters, but by young mothers in single- 
parent families. 

As students of biology and behavior have observed, Mr. Chairman, 
when a species begins to kill its young, it means there is something 
terribly wrong, not with the species, but with the environment — ecol- 
ogy as it is called— in which it is forced to live. 
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I feel fnisti*ai(Ml luM/ansf there \\\v so many tliin<rs that nood to 1)C. 
said to tlic AiiuM-icaii ])(M)plo ami to tho Con^zi'oss in tliis coimection. 

What Olio sees, as I re|)orted to tlie eonnnittoe l)ofore, is 51 gi'owing 
trend towai-d alienation of cliildien anil families in this country. 

Kven in iiitaet families the eentrifii^jfal Forces generated within tlic 
family l)y its inrreasinirly is()late»! position have propelled its meni- 
hers In ditferent directions. As |)arents. especially motheis, spend 
nioiv time in work and eonnnunity activities, children ai'c placed in or 
irravitate to <rrou|> sittings, hotli organized and informal. For ex- 
ample, between lOOr) and 107l) the number of children enrolled in day 
cai-e centei's doubled, and the demaiul today far exceeds the supply. 

Outside |)i'esehool or .school, the child spends inci'casing amounts 
of time solely in the (•oin|)any of his age mates. The vacuum created 
by the withdrawal of pai'ents and othei* adults has been Hlled by the 
informal |)eer gi-onp. 

A recent study has found that at every agt* and grade level, children 
today .sliow a greater dependency on their peers than they did a 
deca(l(» ago. A paralhd investigation indicates that such suscepti- 
bility to group infhu'uce is higher among children from homes in 
which one or both |>a rents ai-e frequently absent. 

Tn addition. ••|)eei- oriented*' youngsters desci'ibe theii* parents iis 
less affectionate and less iirm in disci|)!ine. Attaclnnent to age nuites 
appears to be iuduenced n\orc by a hick of attention and concern at 
home than by any positive attraction of the peer group itself. In fact, 
these children have a I'ather negative view of their friends and of 
themselves as well. They are |)essimistic about the future, rate lower 
in respon.sibility and leadership, and are move likely to engage in 
such antisocial behavior as lying, teasing other children, playing 
hooky, oi- doing something illegal. 



What we an* .seeing here, of course, are the roots of alienation 
and its milder consequences. The more serious manifestations are re- 
flected in the rising rates of youthful runaways, .school dropouts, 
drug abuse^ suicide, delinquency, vandalism, and violence documented 
in charis ami tables specially prepared for the White House Confer- 
ence on Childi'en and niori^ ivcent (xovernmeut publications. 

According to these data the proportion of youngsters between the 
ages of 10 and IS arrested for drug abuse doubled between 1004 and 
1008: sinee 100.*L juvenile delinquency has been increasing at a faster 
rate than tlic juvenile ])0|^ulation ; over lialf the crimes involve van- 
dalisuK theft, or breaking and entry; and, if the present trends con- 
tiiuie. I out of eveiT 1) youngsters will ap|)ear in juvenile court 
before age 18. 

Tliese figures index only detected and prosecuted ofl'en.ses. How high 
nuist thoy run befoi^c we acknowledge tlu\t th.ey reflect deep and per- 
vasive problems in the treatment of children and youth in our society? 

T go on to document what happens when these circumstances become 
.so .severe as to make it impossible for the family to function, and in 
that situation we find the im|>airment not only in the emotional and 
.social .spheres hut in the most distinctive human function thinking. 

I cite national and State studies on what has been happening to 
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rejuliufr, tlie capjicily to n^id, {iiiioii^ si'lioolchildren in tlie ITnited 
States, ixnd what factors are a^soclati'd with it. 

As you know from studios like the (.^)lonian report and tlio Joncks 
report, tho soiircn of the problcMn. luul tlio sohition, doos not seem to 
lie so much in the, Mclioois as, ajxaiiu in tlic cou((itions in which the, 
family lives. 

Continnatory results are avaiiahle i'rom a New York State survey. 
In a study of ovei* :)0() schools, :»() pen-iMit of the variation in student 
achievomont was predicted by three socioeconomic factors — broken 
homes, overcrowded housin<r. and education of the liead of the house- 
hold. . . . AVhen tlie i-acial and ethnic variables were introduced into 
the analysis, tj^ey accounted for less than an additional 2 perc(>nt of 
the variation. 

In tills study tlu»re is dramatic rc\Trsal of tlu^ kinds of patterns 
we used to find as little as a quaJ-ter of a century a<i:o, when tiu*, poor- 
est readers were to be found in the rui'al schools and the small towns: 
and in th(> bi»- cities was where you found the effective reader.s. It is 
exactly the reverse now. Vou can i)re(lii't the readin<r level by com- 
munity size and school size. The larger they are, the <rreater the 
proportion of readin<^ prohienis. 

One of the most strikin<r l)henomena in the achievement score data 
is that over time more and nun-e children throu;^hout the State are 
fallin^r below mininunn i-onijietenee — I am (|Uotin<^ from the Flei- 
sdnnan i-eport for tiie Stati* of Ni>w York— The fi<rure for the ninth 
^rade in the State of Xew York is 23 percent. 

Senator Moxoalk. Did I not just read that in New York City thiu'e 
is a modest reversal of that trend ^ 

Dr. I^KoxKK.vnKKXxKii. r have not scon that. I would bo very grnti- 
lied to know that some dent has been made. I have not seen those 
.statistics. 

Let us turn to the crucial question of what can be done. 

Mr. Chainnan, as my first answer to this tpiestion, I ask your in- 
dnl<>:ence to repeat a .statement I made to this suliconnnittce' 2 yc^ars 
n*ro. At that tinu' I testified as follows: 

"We now have tiie knowled<i:c and the know-ho^v to increa.sc signifi- 
cantly the ability and conipetciice of the next <^eneration of children 
to be born in this country. 

know wiiat is needed; we know hov.- it can be done. All that 
reuiains is to do tiie job. At least a dozen nations are doin^ the job 
better tlian we do it now." (TIearin<rs, Subconnnittee on Children and 

Youth, inri.) 

What I can add today, Mr. Chairman, is that we in America not 
only have, the know-how, we have now applied it, and know that it 
works elfectively and on a massive scale. We tried, we succeeded, and 
just as we wej-e l)e<rimnn<r to avert tra^^edy for thon.sands of American 
families, the effoit was abandoned jM'ecisely at tlie level with which 
these hearint^s are concerned — Federal policy and Federal action. 

I know the nuMuhei-s of this subconnnittee ai'c W(dl aware of tlu* 
pro])lom to whicii 1 refer, but perhaps not of the evidence for its prac- 
tical solution, 

I have documented it in detail in my I'oport, I refer to the conse- 
(jUence of prenatal and paranatal injury, and the beautiful demonstra- 
tion t!n\t has just been coi.q)leted in tlie study by the National Acad- 
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cmy of Medicine which shows what luipi>ens to infunt unci maternal 
mortality rates wlien you provide ude(iuute medical care, here defined 
•only in terms of whether the mother is seen in the early months of 
prep^ancy, nothing about the quality of care. 

Wheii there is adequate medical care, there is essentially no differ- 
ence in infant moitality anion<r white, black* and Puerto Ri'can groups, 
even from mothers at high medical risk. 

Without adequate medical care, as I report in my written statement, 
the ratio can bo as high as 45 to 1, 15 times as high for black mothere 
without medical care living in bad housing, than it is for whites. 

The variation can occur within a single city. Take the city of New 
York where infant mortality rates by health district vary from 42 per 
LOOO in central Harlem to 1:5 per 1.000 in Maspeth, Poorest Hills. 

A colleague of mine, Harold Watts, has done an analysis showing 
that 02 percent of the variation in infant mortality among the 30 
health districts in New York City is accounted for by the variation in 
average birth weight, and 97 percent of the birth weight variation can 
be accounted for by the fraction of mothers who received no prenatal 
caro or received care only late in pregnancy, or were unwed at the 
time of delivery. 

To come to the tragic happy ending of this situation. As I believe 
this committee knows, most of these conditions can be identified at 
birth. The New York study shows you can spot most of tliese condi- 
tions in the first doctor's visit. 

Approximately 95 percent of those mothers at risk had medical or 
social conditions that could have been identified at the time of the 
first prenatal visit; infants born to this group of women accounted 
for 70 percent of the deaths. 

What would liave liappened had those conditions been identified 
and adequate) medical care provided? 

Wo have the answer to that question from an analysis of data from 
the maternal and infant care projects of HEW in 14 American cities. 

In Denver, a dramatic fall in infant mortalitv from ^34.2 per 1,000 
live births in 1964 to 21.5 per 1,000 in 1969 was observed for the 25 
census tracts tliat made up the target area for such a program. 

In Birmingham, Ala., the rate decreased from 25.4 in 19G5 to 14.*^ 
in 1969, and m Omaha from 33.4 in 19G4 to 13.4 in 1969. Significant 
reductions have also occurred, for the populations served by these 
programs, in prematurity, repeated teenage pregnancy, women who 
conceive over 35 year's old, and families with more than four children. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a reflection of our distorted priorities that these 
programs are currently being dismantled, even though the pi^oposed 
replacement of support through revenue sharing is not even visible 
on the horizon. As the statistics I have cited indicate, phasing out 
these programs with nothing to take their place will result in a i^eturn 
of mortality rates to their earlier higher levels. To speak in human 
rather than purely statistical terms, more babies will die, and more 
mothers as well. 

Senator Mokdale. We slipped in an amendment on the adminis- 
tration's bill which may help with that. 
Dr. Broxfexbrkxver. And it has passed? 
Senator MoNDALK. Yes. 
Dr. Bronfexbrrnner. When was this ? 

O 
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Senator JIondalk. We just did it. 

Dr. Bkonfiixurexxer. Thank you. You will note at tlic end of my 
stutenient there arc two urgent actions that are urged on page 31. 
The livst is this one; the second i.s to monitor what is happening to 
programs that arc supposed to have been picked up by revenue 
sha ring. 

1 am pleased that I can scratch No. I from the list. 

The second area in which we have more knowledge is early inter- 
vention. I have suumuu'ized for the conunittee the results of an 
analysis I conducted as a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Child Development of the National Academy of Sciences. 

To sumuuirize the nuijor findings documented in my written testi- 
mony, the nuijority of these programs are effective only so long as 
they arc in operation. Tliis is true for group prescliool program and 
for tutoring programs. The one exception, the one type of strategy 
that shows some cumulative effect beyond the end of the program, 
is what I have called parent-child intervention, in which one works 
with the family rather than only with the parents or only with the 
diild. 

But even here, Mr. Chainnan, the families that can be reached with 
these programs arc those who are the least disadvantaged aniong the 
disadvantaged. 

For numy families the circumstances of life are such that they could 
not possibly begin to cooperate with a visitor who comes in once every 
2 weeks. They do not have food, they do not have a place to sleep, 
they do not have health services, and it is there we need to move in 
first. 

I would mention three other matters hastily and then turn to a 
conclusion. 

We say our schools are to prepare our cliildren for life. Virtually, 
the only role which we can guarantee is going to be played by every- 
one is that they are going to be a member of a family. What we now do 
in our schools to prepare American children for that role is virtually 
nothing. It is a vicarious business in which they read stories about 
families, see films, or at most **role play.'' There is no roletaking. 

I would call to your attention what is done in other societies in 
which older children and teenagers share active responsibility for 
the care of the young. This can become part of the school curriculum; 
I have outlined in my statement how it might be accomplished. 

Since this is already familiar with my views on day care, I \yill skip 
over this subject in my oral testimony and call your attention to a 
proposal for a Fair Part-Time Practices Act that makes it illegal to 
discriminate against parents who wish to work part time. 

Today, I should like to enter into the record the experience of one 
legislator who attempted to put through such a bill. Assemblywoman 
Constance Cook of New York sent me a copy of her bill as introduced 
in committee. It began : "No employer shall set as a condition of em- 
ployment, salary, promotion, fringe benefits, seniority" et cetera, the 
condition that an employee who is parent or guardian of a child under 
18 years of age shall be required to work more than "40 hours a week," 
Yes, Mr. Chairman, you heard me correctly — 40 hours a week which, 
of course, is full time. Mrs. Cook informed me tliat there was no hope of 
getting a bill through with a lower limit. 
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It turned out that even 40 hours was too nuieh. The bill failed of pas- 
sage even in committee. The pressure from business and industry ^vas 
too groat. Tliey wanted the right to rec^uire the employees to work 
overtime regaixUess of pa!-ei)tal obligations. 

There is. however, a lay of hope. In hist night's paper, you may have 
seen that tlio ( 'hry.sh'r s( rike liasen(h»(l and a contract provision will re- 
phiec the company's maiuhitory overtime policy with a somewhat vol- 
untttvy plan that limits the call on woi-kers to 0 hours a day and two 
out of three consecutive Saturdavs during production periods. 

That is a step. 

I describe the results of the study in Germany on what happens to 
children in so-called model in ties where the neighborhood is created 
for the child. Tt tui'us out that the children in such model environments 
are miserable. The .study finds that the children gauge their freedom 
not by the extent of open areas around them, but by the liberty they 
have to bo amonjr people. The children in the older cities, in the so- 
eallod slum of old European cities showed a nuich better adaptation and 
nuich more hopeful view of the future. 

Finally. l)y way of sununary. I olfer a document entitled '*The Ameri- 
can Family Act of V.)74: Suggested Principles and Provisions." The 
date and (he substance represent a compromise between dospei'ation. 
realism, and hope. 

It begins as follows : '*Tho family is the most humane, etfoctive, and 
economical system of child care known to man.'' Our programs, there- 
fore, should 1)0 family-centeivd. rather than merely child-centered. 

I go on to outline some of the principles that slioiild guide plans and 
programs. My feeling is that many of the.se suggestions will need to be 
modified, but we need something to start from, and it is in that spirit 
that I present them. 

The statement concludes with a .s(M'ies of proposed "family support 
sy.stcm.s,'* the first provision being a i-e vision of welfare and work 
legislation : "No single parent of young children should Ix^ forced to 
work full time oi* more to provide an income at oi* l>clow tho poveity 
lino." 

I propose a series of tax incentive programs available to businesses 
and industries who provide various kinds of services and oppor- 
tunities that would .strengthen family life. 

I go on to undei'score a point that has been made repeatedly in these 
hearings, the impoi-tanco of family impact assessment. I urge that it 
Ih> carried on. however, not oidy in the Congress, where it is essential, 
but also at every level of government, from tlie State legislatures 
down to tile counties and the districts, .so that in every one of tliosc law- 
making and oxecutiyc groups tliei-e is a subconunittee oi* a group that 
says: "What will this decision mean for families?'' 

Tiiere are recommendations on day cai-e. on ti-aining programs for 
child workers, on commissions foi* family and childi-en, on roasearcli, 
and, one that is paiticulai'ly impoi-tant, a family-coutered employment 
policy in the Federal Govermnent. 

The Federal Govermnent as jm omployci* should Ix*. mandated to set 
an example by adopting, at least on an experimental basis, the policies 
and practices j)i-oposed in these recomniendations. 

I have ali-oady mentioned my two urgent actions, Mr. Chaii-man. 
I .should like to close with t iiroe statements. 
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The iirst I Ii:ivi' :ilmuly nmdo: *'Tlio family is the most luuniine, 
ollcctivo, :iiul ocouomieiil system of child care known to man.-' 

The second is: With all its strength, the family cannot survive and 
function ill it vacuum. It ro(iiiiros support from tl^c ncigliborJiood, 
from the world of work, aiul fi-om social and political institutions at 
the local, State and natioir.il level. 

The third is: The future belou<j^ to those nations that are prepared 
to make :uul fulfill a- primary connuitment to their families and their 
children. 

Mr. Chairnuui, it is strange that we are the only ^'ation in the world 
in which wo can criticize policies of our land openly and then liave 
nothing done about it. Oue wonders, you know, when one sees nations 
like the Soviet l.'nion, or modem China in which these kinds of priori- 
ties are to[) priorities or our allies: England has many of these services; 
as does France, Switzerland, the Scandanavian countries. These are the 
democratic open scx'ieties. We are behind our allies. 

Only by nuiking a commitment to children and families will it be 
possible to counteract ihe alienation, distrust, and breakdown of a 
.sense of conuu unity that follow in the wake of impersonal technology, 
urbanization, bureaucratization, and their luiplanncd, delumianizing 
conse([uences. 

As a nation, wi* have not yet been willing to make that commitment. 
We coutinue to uieasure the worth of our own society, and of other 
countries as well, by the faceless criterion of the (iNP — the gross 
national product. We continue, in the words of the great American 
psychologist^ William Jame.s — to ''worship the bitch-goddess Success.-' 

It appeal's! ^Ir. C.'hairmaut we are a "stiil'-necked people/' That 
phrase calls to uiind that the worship of idols is not new in human 
experience, and its almost inevitable and awesome consequences ai^e a 
nuitter of familiar record. Yetthe God of Abraham, we will recall, was 
merciful. I[o sought to warn his peoj)le by lesser calamities befoi^e 
Sodom aiul (Tonu)rrah were destroyed. Or, to translate to our own time 
and vernacular: ''Things may have to. get woree before they can get 
better.'* Jf .so. Mr. Chairman, we can take heart from the facts ftud 
figures I have brought befoi'c you : we sure are making pi-ogress. 

Mr. Chairman, our Nation mu.^t make an.d fulfill the commitment to 
its families and children befoi-e time runs out. Ultimately that comanit- 
ment nmst be nuule anil fulfilled by the people themselves. In the last 
analysis, it is they who must decide to change the institutions which 
(letermiiu^ how they and their neighbors live — who can get health care 
for his family, who gets a habitable dwelling in which to live, who gets 
an opportunity to spend time with one's children, and who gets help 
and encouragement from individuals and society in the demanding 
and richly gratifying task of enabling the young to develop into com- 
petent and compassionate human beings. 

I'ltinuitely, all of us must make this national commitment. But it 
can begin only where national leader.sliip begins, in the Halls of Con- 
gress and in the White House*. It is, of course, unlikely that within the 
ne.xt '\ years that commitment v\-ill be made at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. It appeai*s to be a long way from there to the lives and 
heartiS of the people, their families, and their children. 

The way is surely shorter from here, from these halls, where the 
representatives of the people gather to serve the people's interest. I 
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have high hope, Mr, Chainnaiu that the hearings being conducted by 
this committee will mark the beginning of a new era in tlie history of 
the Congress and the country, and that tlie Senate of the United States,- 
nnder the leadership of thTs bipartisan committee, will act in behalf 
of the people in making a national commitment to meet the needs and 
realixe the tragically nufiilfilled potential of our families and our 
children. 

Senator Mondalk. Thank you very much. Dr. Bronfenbrenner for 
your characteristically brilliant statcinent. 

We liave been at liearings like tliis. You liave participated in many 
of them. You helped develop the Child Development Act which was 
vetoed. 

Dr. Bronfknurknnkr. The way is strewn with the corpses. 

Senator Moxdalk. We liave tried to liberalize and improve Head 
Start; we have tried to improve Title I funding; we have tried liberal- 
ized public service employment programs. 

We have tried expending housing programs. Most of that now has 
been dropped either through vetoes or through impoundments, and 
while the polls indicate the American people support the programs 

Dr. Broxfexbrknner. Tliey do. 

Senator Moxdalk. I think we all have to admit that there is blessed 
little pressure or emergency expressed in today's political environment 
for the thnist that you recommend. 

That calls for some questions about the strategy or the rhetoric or 
the direction? I sense a great disquiet in this country about where we 
are going, uncertainty and fnistration. What course do you think we 
might pui*sue that would restore a sense of purpose and direction and 
u renewed sense of urgency in these human fields? 

Maybe that is what you have just completed saying, but my reac- 
tion was here we go again, and that it is not going to work. That is why 
r keep coming hack to issues that Americans feel deeply about which 
would dii'ectly relate to these pmblems. Work — we are a work oriented 
society. The poor I think believe in it more than the rich, I have never 
met anybody on welfare who was not embarrassed by it, 

I have seen children in families where they have gotten off welfare, 
and they are thrilled. 

Wo have a progz'am in Minnesota called HELP where we give wel- 
fare mothers a chance to go to college. Their average is higher than 
the school at large. But, more than that, the magic of the chemistry of 
the family is absolutely magnificent. 

I believe that Americans might be prepared to pursue a fairly 
vigorous work strategy to provide decent pay, and it may be an in- 
structional component where the people can work, I had in mind not 
just adults but teenagers. 

You talked alx>ut the sense of purpose. We just have millions of 
teenagers standing around who do not know who they are, they do 
not have any sense of purpose. They do not have any way of being 
proud of their manhood or their womanhood. They liave no money 
for clothes or anything. 

I think with the present value system there is great need for the 
family and for individual development. The very families that am 
most under stress are the very families that are also in this crisis 
of employment and income and poverty and so on. That is not the 
O Jc of it, but it is a large proportion of it. 
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The second tliino; is tho \Yli()le question of the cost of raisings faniilic-s. 
You know our tax system today says if you are lieury Ford, wo ^yill 
help yovv raise yo\iv family hv peiiuittiu<i; you to take a deduction 
of $750 per chikl, and he is able to raise iiis family in part because 
of tluit deduction. To liini it means a. lot; as a nuuter of fact it may 
mean close to l^ToO because he is at such a high tax bracket. 

But if you are a steelworker or antoworker, that means a real 
tax savings of maybe $150 or $-H)l), depending on what income t^vx 
bracket you a rc in : 

So we are giving Henry about $G00 of real tax relief to raise liis 
ciuldroii; wo are giving the steelworker niayl>e $175 to raise his 
chikhen. How does it make any sense ^ 

Dr« Buoxfi:nhrkn'XUi. It is a backward system ideally. I say it is' 
very clear wliat turns out in these days, if yon take any crii)pling 
condition, whether it is from birth or from th'ug abuse or school 
dropouts or readin<^ rate, the first and most i)redictive factor is em- 
ployment or unemployment. 

Senator Moxdalk. So yon begin with the threshold economics. 

Dr. BuoNFKNBUKN XEU. You begin with that. 

Senator Moxdai.!:. Joe E, Brown once said its to economics: I liave 
been rich, and I have been poor. Rich is better. [Laughter.] 

I think that tiiere is a lot of strength and loyalty and everything 
elst^ in tills poverty and near poverty sector. But the pi'essures of 
just sheer economics destroys a lot of tliese families. If we had a 
national program of employment with decent pay, hopefully with a 
training component; if we hud a system of tax relief tor fainilies in 
the child rearing period, so they could better afford to take care of 
their families and avoid two jobs, and unlimited overtime, so they 
can be home with tlie kids once in a while if tliey wanted to, I think 
this would provide tremendous dividends to our families, and I suspect 
w^o would have very strong public support. 

Dr. Bronfenbkenner. I would agree. I would agree that the first 
condition is the condition of employment, but closely lelated to that 
is the matter of providing the young people of this country, who have 
tremendous resources, tiemendous desire to commit themselves to 
something, greater responsibility, opportunity to make that commit- 
inent, and Jiowliere are those responsibilities more real than in relation 
to the ^•ery young, in relation to families in trouble, in relation to the 
oild and the'ill, to patients in hospitals and institutions, and so on. 

Tliat is what we ought to do. Such oppoilunities ought to be a part 
of the mgular school curriculum, 

Anotlier of our most important aieas has to do with .schools. Right 
now schools are becoming one of the major bleeding grounds of aliena- 
tion in American society. 

There is one research program that I was able to find which extended 
parent involvement programs to the school level. This is in Flint, 
Mich., and I nrge your connnittee to look into that program. 

They did not change any curriculums. These were slum areas in 
wdiich parents went to eacli honu^ and said: The teachei*s need your 
help. The parents were asked not to teach their kids — teachei-s do 
that — but to set aside time for the child to do his homework, let your 
child read to yon. 

They gave each family a dictionary and told the parents that the 
^^'^tionary belonged to the parents, not to the children. Thev had the 
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parents come in and tell how wliat the kids were learning in school was 
important in their own lives. For example, a bus driver would say, 
I have to make change fast (in Flint they can still carry cliange on a 
bus) so I need to know arithmetic 

There was no change in the curriculum, and at the end of that pro- 
gram you liacl for the first time slum children leading up to grade 
level through the elementary grades. 

The first rcquii-ement is clearly the economic one. The second is the 
recognition by the rest of society of the strength of the family^ that 
you need it in almost every endeavor that you enter, and that by in- 
cluding rather than excluding the family, many of the problems we 
now face become quite feasible to solve. 

After aJl, we have had a history of Imman beings, human develop- 
ment, if amilies, for a million yeai^. The family has passed the test of 
evolutionary survival. "VVliy are we now ceasing to bet on it? It is our 
best resource. 

Senator Mondale. There is one problem in the economic theory, 
and that is according to the Census Bureau m the last 20 years the real 
income, discounting inflation, has doubled, and yet fiimily deteriora- 
tion seems to be accelerating. 

Dr. BRONPBKURENN>m. This is why I emphasized two things. First, 
for whom has that income doubled, the central question^ and what 
can it get you? Can it get you health service, housing, and time to 
sj)encl with your children ? 

It is fundamentally tnie that what one sees liappening in the weakest 
se.gments of society is also diagnostic of tlvo probienis at the heart 
of that society. 

Only a part but a very important part of this problem is economic. 
There is a big problem as well for middle-class families, a problem 
for middle-class mothers, a problem for the middle-class school. 

We see simply its most severe manifestations among those who are 
hit hardest. So 1 do not think it is going to be licked only at the 
economic level. It has to be licked in terms of the reestablishment of 
the family as the fundamental imit of a free society, where trust 
begms, where competence begins, and where commitment to the society 



That is why I see business and industry as of fundamental impor- 
tance here, and I believe there is a sufficient growing concern among 
busmess, industry, labor, that we can capitalize on it, if we come to 
them with the facts and we come to them with practical propositions. 

I thmk the most effective thin;r, Mr. Chairman, would be if the 
President of these United States A*ere to make the family the No. 1— 
how shall I say ? — crusade in his campaign. 

I do not see that coming for* another ^5 years, but I think to nuike 
the faniily the focus of national attention is the thing to do because 
the probleni is that serious. When we have wars, when we have depres- 
sions, that IS what happens. The leadership of the country says, this 
is It; we have to do it. We cannot do it by little things here, little 
things there. 
Senator Moxdale. Thank you very mudu Doctor. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Rrofenbrenner follows; other ma- 
terial supplied by him appears as Item D in the Appendix ] 
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Testimony before the Senate Sub-Committee on Children and Youth 

Uritt BrooTtsnbrtanntti: ^ 
Cornell University 
September 25, 1973 

i'jT. Chairman, two years ago, at the first hearings conducted by this Sub- 
committeei I presented evidence of what I viewed as a disturbing trend in the 
position and prospects of the American family and its children. I then went on 
to spetik with some optimism of policies and programs — some already in force, 
others clearly on the horizon — which could counteract the trend, and perhaps 
even reverse itt 

1 appear before you today a more sober man. The disturbing trerai to which 
I called the Committee *s attention has increased, and so has the evidence for its 
course and its consequences. But I can claim poor credit as a proph3t, for the 
policies and programs that I saw on the horizon have turned out to be not a 
rising sun, but a falling star, barely perceptible by its now cold, reflected 
light, 

I speak today, perhaps not with optimism, but yet with hope* Fcr as we 
have gained more knowledge about our growing problems, we have learned more 
as well about their possible solution. Some of^these solutions lie within the 
purvey of the Federal government, not only directly through its legislative and 
executive powers, but also Indireci^ly through its influence as a voice of 
national leadership and, I would add, by example, as the nation's, top employer 
and administrator, 

But first, I will speak to the broader issue to which these hearings are 
addressed: trends and pressures affecting American families « 

yinds of Ch^ .rwoi The ffiost important fact about the American family today 
is the fact of rapid arKl radical change. The American family of 1973 is 
significantly different from what it was only a quarter of a century ago, 
;/itness the following statistics: 

^ Professor ;uman Development and Family Studies and Isychology, College of 
Human iJcology, Cornell Universityi Ithaca, New York, 
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* In 19?1| ^3 percent of the nation's mothers worked outside the home. 

In 1948, the figure was only 13 percent. The greatest increase has occurred 
for mothers of preschool children. One in every three mothers with 
children under six is working today. In 19^8 the figure was one in eight. 
Kow there are more than 5i600,000 children under six whose mothers are in 
the labor force. This figure represents over a quarter of all the nation's 
children under six years of age. 

* As more mothers go to work, the number of other adults in the family 
who could care for the child has shown a marked decrease. For example, 
fifty years ago in the state of Iiassachusetts, 50 percent of the households 
included at least one other adidt besides the parent. Today the figure is 
only 4 percent. 

* The divorce rate among families with cliildren has been rising substantially 
during the last twenty years. The percent of children from divorced 
families is almost double what it wets a decade ago. If present rates 
continue, one child in six will lose a parent through divorce by the time 

he is 16. 

■•'^ In 1970, 10 percent of all children under six — 2.2 million of them — 
were living in single parent families with no father present in the home. 
This is almost double the rate for a decade ago. worsover, almost half of 
the mothers in single parent flEunilies are now in the labor force, and a 
third of them are working fxai-tlme. 

^ In 1970, the average income for a single-parent family with children 
under six was ^^3^00 well below the poverty line. Even when the mother 
worked, her average income of ;>4200 barely exceeded the poverty level. 
Among families in poverty, 45 percent of all children under six are living 
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In single-parent households i In non- poverty femllles, the correspon41ng 
figure Is only 3.5 percent. 

* Of the 5,6 million preschool children vhose mothers are In the labor 
force, one million live In feunllles belo'.r the poverty line (e.g. Income 
below ^UOOO for a family of four) . An additional one million children of ■ 
working mothers live In near poverty (income between iJUOOO and )7000 for a 
family of four). All of these children would have to be on welfare if the 
mother did not vrork. Finally there are about 2.5 million children under six 
whose mothers do not work, but where family Income Is below the poverty 
level, l:flthout counting the many thousands of children In families above 
the poverty line who are In need of child cate services, this makes a total 
of about million children under six whose families need some help if 
normal family life is to be sustained . 

The situation is especially critical for the families of Black Americans t 

* Of all Black children, over half (53 perceA) live in fajnllles below 
the poverty linei the corresponding figure for VJhites is 11 percent. 

* Of all Black children, almost half (^ percent) have mothers who are in 
the labor force 1 the corresponding figure for l;'hiteB is about a quarter 
(26 percent). 

Of all Black children, over 30 percent live in single-parent families 1 
the corrobponding flKure for Uhites is 7 percent. 

The ceivsus does not provide comparable information for other groups 
living under duress, such as American Indians, Iiexican Americans, f/hites 
living in Appalachia, etc. If and when such data become available, they 
are likely to show similar trends. 
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* HrooiiG faniiHeB tliat are intact and well-off economically, and, of 
course, predominately i:hite, research results indicate that parents are 
spending less time in activity with their children. 
For example, a survey of changes in childrearing practices in the United States 
over a 25-year period reveals a decrease in all spheres of interaction between 
parent and clilld, A similar trend is indicated by data from cross-cultural 
studies comparing American families with theii- European counterparts. Thus in 
a comparative study of socialization practices among German and American parents, 
the former emerged as significantly more involved in activities with their 
children, including both affection and discipline, A second study, conducted 
several years later, showed changes over time in both cultures reflecting "a ^ 
trend toward the dissolution of the family as a social system," with Germany 
moving closer to the American pattern of "centrifugal forces pulling the members 
into relationships outside the family." (Rodg^rs, 1971) 

TiJ& :XOLOGY OF FAIJLY km CIGLD ^ Although the nature and operation of these 
centrifugal forces have not been studied systematically, they are readily 
apparent to observers of the American scene. The following excerpt from the 
report of the President's white liouse Conference on Children summarizes the 
situation as seen by a group of experts, including both scientists and 
practitioners. 

In today's world parents find themselves at the mercy of a 
society which imposes pressures and priorities that allovr 
neither time nor place for meaningful activities and relations 
between children and adults, which downgrade the role of parents 

w 

and the functions of parenthood, and which prevent the parent 
from doing tilings he wants to do as a guide, fri«nd, and 
companion to his children,., 
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The ftiistratlone are grectest for the family of poverty 
where the capacity for human response Is crippled tfy hunger, 
cold, filth, sickness, and despair. For families who can get 
alone I the i^ts are gone, but the rat- race remains. The demands 
of a job, or often two jobs, that claim mealtimes, eveningB, 
and weekends as well as dayst the tripe and moves necessary to 
get ahead or simply hold one's ovmi the ever Increasing tine 
spent In commuting, parties, evenings out, social and 
coiaiuunity obligations — all the things one has to do to 
meet so-called primary responsibilities — produce a situation in 
which a child often speiidB more time with a passive babysitter 
than a participating parent. (Report to the i'resident, 1970, 
p» Z^Z) 

The forces undermining the parental role are particularly strong in the 
case of fathers. For example, although in one Interview study of middle class 
families fathers reported spending an average of 15 to 20 minutes a day playing 
with their one year old infants (Ban and Lewis 1971), an observational research 
revealed a rather different story: 

The data indicate that fathers spend relatively little 
tl^e interacting with their infants • The mean niaaber of 
interactions per day vias 2.7, and theaverage number of 
seconds per day was 37«7e (Rebelsky and ilanlcs, 1971 1 page 65) 
Another factor r«vluclng interaction between parents and children is the 
changing physical environment in the hornet For example, a brochure recently 
received in the mall describes a "cognition crib" equipped with a tape recorder 
that can be activated by thesound of the infant's voice. In addition, frames 
built into the sides of tlie crib permit insertion of "programmed play nodules 
for sensory and physical practice," Tlie modules ccme in sets of six, which the 
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parent is "encourased to chance" ever:^' tteee months so as to keep pace viith the 
child's development • Since "faces are what an infant sees firsts six soft 
plastic faces •. aadhere to the wiiido»t" Other nodules include mobiles, a crib 
aquarium, a piggy banic and "ego building mirrors. " Parents are hardly mentioned 
except as potential purchasers. 

Although no systematic evidence is available, there are indications that 
a withdrawal of adults from the lives of children is also occurring outside the 
home. To quote again from the report of the l.'hite House Conference i 
In our modern way of life, it is not only parents of whom 
children are deprived, it is people in general* A host of 
factors conspire to isolate children from the rest of sociAy. 
The fragmentation of the extended family, tiTs ioiaiatlon. of 
residential and business areas, the disappearance of 
neighborhoods, zoning ordinances i occupational mobility, 
child labor laws, the abolishment of the apprentice system, 
consolidated schools, television, separate patterns of social 
life for different age groups, the uorldng mother, the 
delegation of child care to specialists — all these 
manifestations of progress operate to decrease opportunity 
and incentive for meaningful contact between children and 
persons older, or younger, than themselves. (Report of 
Forum 15» page 2) 

This erosion of the social fabric isolates not only the child but also his 
family. In perticular, with the breakdown of community, neighborhood, and the 
extended family, and the rJ.eo in the number of father-absent homes, 
increasingly greater responsibility has fallf»n on the young mother* In some 
segments of the society, the resulting pressures appear to be mounting beyond 
the point of enduiance. For example, the gi'owing number of divorces is now 
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accompanied tt^r a new phenomenon: tlie unvrilllnnnoss of either parent to take 
custody of the child* and in more and more families, the woman is fleeing 
without waiting for the meclianiBia of a legal or even agreed upon separation. 
Increasing numbers of married women are being reported to police departments as 
odssingt Although no national statistics are available, news media have 
reported a "quantum leap" in the number of runaway wives whom private detectives 
are hired to retrieve by the fathers who are left with the children. 

Systematic data are at hand, however, to docuioent an increase in a more 
gruesome trend. 

The hilling of infants under 1 year of age — infanticide — 
lias been increasing since 1957 • Although the number of infant 
homicides accounted for only 2,2 percent of the total honlcides 
in 196^ » the rate of ^.k deaths per 100,000 population was 
higher tlian tliat for all persons aged 55 years and over. The 
7^ percent increase from 3.1 in 1957 placed infiinticide in 196^ at the 
highest level recorded since 19^5i (U*S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Uelfare, 196?) 
This increase may, of course, be partly due to more accurate registration j no 
tests of the extent of underreporting of this cause of death have been made. It 
should je noted that the rate of increase of such deaths is significantly 
greater than for all other age groups, 

A similar pattern appears for less violent fozins of child abuse involving 
bodily injury, A recent survey of over I3OO families (Gil 1970) estimated 
2 to 4 millXon cases a year, vrith the Iiighest rates occurring for the adolscent 
age group, i.ore significantly, over 90 percent of the incidents toolc place in 
the child's home. The most severe injuries occurred in single parent homes and 
were inflicted by the mother herself, a fact which reflects the desperation of 
the situation faced by some young mothers today # 
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iSven in intact families the centrifugal forces generated within the family 
liy its increasingly isolated position have propelled its members in different 
directions. As parents, especially mothers, spend more time in work and 
commualty activities, children are placed in or gravitate to group settings, 
both oreanlswd and Informal, For example, betvoen 1965 and 1970 the numbar of 
children enrolled in day care centers doubled, and the demand today far exceeds 
the supply. Outside preschool or school, the child spends increasing amounts of 
time solely in the company of his age mates. The vacuum created by the with- 
drawal of parents and other adulte has been filled by the informal peer group. 
A recent study has found that at every age and grade level, children today show 
a greater dependency on their peers than they did a decade ago, A parallel 
investication indicates that such susceptibility to group influence is higher 
among children from homes in which one or both parents are frequently absent. 
In addition, "peer oriented" youngsters describe their parents as less affectionate 
and less firm in discipline. Attachment to age-mates appears to be influenced 
more by a lack of attention and concern at home then by any positive attraction 
of the peer group itself. In fact, these children have a rather negative view 
of their friends and of themselves as well. They are pessimistic about the 
future, rate lower in responsibility and leadership, and are more likely to 
engage in such anti -social behavior as lying, teasing other children, "playing 
hooky," or "doing something illegal," (Slman 1973) 

'Rio Roots of Alienaticn fl Uhat we are seeing here, of course, are the roots of 
alienation and its milder consequences. The more serious manifestations are 
reflected in the rising rates of youthful runaways, school drop-outa, drug abuse, 
suicide, delinquency, vandalism, and violence documented in charts and tables 
specially prepared for the V.'hite House Conference on Children ( irofiles of 
Children , pp, 78» 79» 108, 179i IQO) and more recent government publications 
(Report of the New York State Commission, 1973), According to these data the 
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proportion of youngsters between the ages of 10 and 18 arrested for drug aVjac 
doubled between 196^+ and I96C1 since I963, Juvenile delinquency has been 
increasing at a faster rate than the juvenile population! over half the crimes 
involve valndaliso, theft, or breaking and entry; and, if the preseiit trends 
continue, one out of every nine youngsters will appear in juvenile court before 
age 18, These figures Index only detected and prosecuted offenses, Kow high 
must they run before we acknowledge that they reflect deep and pervasive probloins 
in the treatment of children and youth in our society? 

Uhat is the ultimate source of these deep and pervasive problems? Ifhere 
do tne roots of alienation lie? Scientific studies of huioan behavior have 
yielded few generalizations that are firmly grounded in research and broadly 
accepted by specialists in the field, iiut there ar© t:jo answers to the fore- 
going questions that do meet these exacting criteria. Koreover, the two 
conclusions are directly relevant to the concerns of this Committee* 

1. Over the past three decades, there have been literally thousands of 
investisations conducted to identify the developmental antecedents of behavior 
disorders and social pathology. The results of these researches point to the 
almost omnlpresnet overriding factor - family disorgpinlgation , 

2* iiany of these same researches also reveal that the forces of dis^ 
organization arise primarily not from witliln the family itself, but from the 
clrctimstances in uhich the family finds itself and the vreiy of life which these 
circumstances, in turn, impose. 

Specifically, when these circumstances, and the way of life which they 
generate, tinderrdne relationsliips of trust and emotional security between the 
family members, when they make it difficult for parents to care for, educate, 
and enjoy their children, when there is no support ^r recognition from the 
outside world for one*s role as a parent, and v?hen time spent with one's family 
means fjnistration of career, personal fulfillment, and peace of mind - it is 
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then that the development of tlie child becomes advereely affected* The ttxat 
symptonis occur In the emotional and motivational sphere and are manifested In 
disaffection, Indifference, Irresponsibility, and Inability to follow through 
In activities requiring application and persistence* In less favorable family 
circumstances, the reaction taicos the form of antisocial acta Injurious to both 
self and society* Flnally» for children who come from environments in which the 
capacity of the family to function has been most severely trt^umatized by such 
destructive forces as poverty, ill health, and discrimination, the consequences 
for the child are seen not only in the spheres of emotional and social 
maladjustment, but also in the impairment of that most distinctive human 
capacity - the ability to think, to deal with concepts and numbers even at the 
most elementary level* The extent of this impairment in contemporary American 
society, and its roots in social disorganization, are reflected in recent studies 
conducted at national and state levels* Two reports f^om the ITatlonal Health 
Survey describe Intellectual development and school achievement as a function 
of demographic and socioeconomic factors in a probability sample of ovor 7000 
children 6-11. years of age* Differences were assessed across region, race, size 
of place of residence, degree of educational mobility. Income, and parents* 
education. Although substantial variation >:as found across each of these domains, 
the moat powerful predictors of school achievement were parental education and 
irksome • 

Iroflclency in two skills — reading and arithmetic was 
most strongly associated with educational level of the children's 
parents and nearly as closely with their family Income* These 
relationships are both substantially greater tlian tliat found 
with race* If the racial and regional Influences are removed, the 
degree of association of school factors is reduced only slightly* 
(U.S» Department of Health, ISducatlon, and Welfare, 1971» page 26) 
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Confixmatory results are available from a I!ew Yorl: State survey* In a 

study of over 3OO schools, 

58/« of the variation in student achievement was predicted 
by three Bocioeconomic factors — broken homes t overcrowded 
housing, and education of the head of the household. • .I/hen 
the racial and ethnic variables were introduced into the 
analysis, they accounted for less than an additional 2 
percent of the variation, (liew York State Commission on 
the duality of Education, Vol, 1, ?• 33) 

Aiid xhere is a secular trend* 

One of the most striking phenomena in the achievement 
score data Is that over time more and more children 
throughout the state are falling below minimum 
competence.^ (idemO 

Kow are we to reverse this debilitating trend? Again, the evidence 
indicates that the most promising solutions do not lie within the immediate 
netting in which the child is found. In this instance, the classroom and the 
cc!vool» An impressive series cf investigations, nccably the studies by Coleman 
(1966) and no?re recently by Jencks (1972) demonstrate that characteristics of 
schools, of classrooms, and even of teachers predict very little of the 
variation in school achievements. VJlmt does predict are family background 
characteristics, partlcularlly those which reflect the position of the family 
in relation to the larger social contexts in which is Is embeded - the world of 
work (e«g« occupation. Income), neighborhood and community* 

The crucial question thus becomes: can our social Insltutions be changed, 
can old ones be modified and new ones Introduced In such a way as to rebuild and 
revitalize the social context which families and children require for their 
effective function and growth? 
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A t roved Strategy for Conservln /T h uman Potential » iir. Chairman, as my first 
answer to this question, I ask your Indulgence to repeat a statement I made to 
this Sub-Conmittee two years ago. At that time I testified as follows t 
1/e now have the knowledge and the know-ho^r to 

increase significantly the ability and competence of 

the next generation of children to be born in this country. 
We know what is nseded, we know how it can bedone. 

All that remains is to do the job* At least a dozen 

rations are doing the job better ttjan we do it now, 

(Hearings, Sub-committee on Children and Youth, 197l) 

What I can add today, iir. Chairman, is that we in America not only have the 
know-how, we have now applied it, and know that it works effectively and on a 
iiazsive scale. Me tried, we succeeded, and, just as we were beginning to avert 
tragedy for thovyands of American families, the effort was abandoned — precisely 
at the level with which these hearings are concerned — Federal policy and 
Federal action. 

I know the members of this Sub-Committee are well aware of the problem to 
which I refer, but perhaps not of the evidence for its practical solution, 
America, the richest and most powerful country in the world, stands thirteenth 
among the nations in combating infant mortality i even SasU Germany does better, 
Koreover, our ranking has dropped stecuUly in recent decades. A similar 
situation cbtains with respect to maternal and child health, day care, children's 
allowances, and other basic services to children and families. 

But the figures for the nation as a whole, dismaying as Uiey are, mask even 
greater inequities. For example, iniant mortality for non-whites in the United 
States is almost twice that for whites, the maternal death rate is four times 
as high, and there are a number of southern states, and northern metropolitan 
areas, in which the ratios are considerably higher. Among New Xork City health 
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districts, for exainrle, the infant norttlity ir,te in 1965-6? varied from ^1*5 per 
1000 in Central larlem to 13 per 1000 iji :Aspeth, Forest IJ.lls, 

Ironically, of {preater cost to the Gociety tl)&n infants who die are the 
many more who sustain injiiry but survive with disability, I any of these suffer 
impaired intellectual function and "beliavioral disturbance including liyperactivity, 
dlstrac lability, and low attention span, all factors contributing to school 
retardation and problsra behavior » Agaiii, the destructive impact is greatest on 
the poorest segments of the population • It is all the more tragic that this 
nassive damage and its subsequent cost in reduced productivity, lower income, 
unemployability, welfare payments, and institutionalization are avoidable. 

The way to the solution is suggested by a paradox tlat emerges when the 
medical data are analyzed in the socio-economic terms. The relation between 
birth complications and subsequent impairment of psychological developinent is 
indeed substantial for families in poveirty, but is much smaller for middle class 
samples. The analyses show further that the same prenatal complication has 
substantially more serious sequellae for a child bom in a low income family 
than a middle income family • In other vrords, the consequences of prenatal 
injury depend less on the injury itself than on the treatment the child receives* 
And the treatment in turn depends on tlie circumstances in wliich the family live. 

This same sequence is reflected by the reults of the two-stage analysis 
carried out by Dr. Ilarold I'atts for the Advisory Committee on Child Development 
of tlie i:ational Academy of Sciences, First, ilatts demonstrated that 92;J of the 
variation in infant death among the 30 Hew York City health districts is 
explainable by low birth weight. Second, he shoved that 97 J of the variation 
in low birth weight can be attributed to the fraction of mothers who received 
no prenatal care or received care only late in tliler pregnancy, and the fraction 
unwed at the time of delivery. 
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Conflzmatozy evidence Is available from an imp> rtaift and elegant study, 
published just this year, on the relations between Infant mortality, social and 
medical risk, and health care (iCessner et ol* 1973)* From an analysis of data 
in lifO.OOO births in ilew Yorl: City, the investigators found the followingi 

!• The hichest rtite of Infant mortality was for children of Elack native- 
bom women at coclaX and medical risk and with Inadequate health care. This 
rate was ifrf times higher tlian that for a ^up of 'iJhite mothers at no risk with 
adequate carfl. I'ext in line vrere iuerto Rican infants with a rate 22 times 
as high. 

2* Among mothers receiving adeqmte medical care, there was essentially 
no difference in mortality among '..^hlte, Elack, and Puerto Rican groups, even 
for mothers at high medical risk. 

3* For mothers at socio-economic risk, however, cidequate medical care 
substantially reduced Infant mortality rates for all races, but the figures 
for Black and Puerto Bican families iTere still substantially greater than those 
for llhites. In other words, otiier factors besides inadequate medical care 
contribute to producing the higher infant mortality for these non-white groups. 
Again these factors have to do with the srkcial and economic conditions in 
which these families liave to live. Thus, tlie results of the Ilew York City 
study and other investigations point to the following characteristics as 
predictive of higher infant mortality i employment status of the breadwinner, 
mother wred at infant's birth, married but no father in the home, number of 
children per room, mother under 20 or ever 35f snd parents' educational level* 

4« Approximately 95^ of those mothers at risk had medical or social 
conditions tliat could have been Identified at the time of the first prenatal 
visit { infants bom to this group of women accounted for 7(Xj of the deaths » 
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What would have Iiappened had tliese conditions been Identified and adequate 
medical care provided? The answer to this question has recently become available 
from an analysis of data from the latemal and Infant Cars I-rojocts of KEl/ 
which, In the middle 60^8, were established In slum areas of fourteen cities 
across the nation and In Puerto BlcOt In Denver, a dramatic fall In Infant 
mortality from y^*Z per 1,000 live births In l^Sl^ to 21,5 per 1,000 In .1969 was 
observed for the Z5 census tracts that made up the target area for such a 
program. In Birmingham, Alabama, the rate decreased from 25 ,4 in I965 to 
1U,3 In 1969, and In Omaha from In 196i^ to 13.^* In I969. Significant 
reductions have also occurred over the populations served by these programs In 
prematurity, repeated teenage pregnancy, women who conceive over 35 years old, 
and families with more than four children, 

ViXt Chairman, it Is becavuse of our distorted priorities that these programs 
are currently being dismantled, even though the proposed replacement of support 
through revenue sharing is not even visible on the horizon. As the statistics 
I h- ye cited indicate, phasing out these programs with nothing to take their 
place jri^ii result in a return of mortality rates to their earlier higher levels. 
To speak in human rather than purely statistical terns, more babies will die, 
and more mothers as well* 

Is Early Intervention Bffectlve ^ Hew information is available as well in a 
second problem area substantially affected by Federal policy. In connection 
with my work as a member of the IIBC-IiAS Advisory Committee on' Child Development^ 
I had the responsibility of preparing a report evaJaating the effectiveness of 
so-called intervention programs that have been conducted with thousads of 
preschool children over the past decode (Bronfenbrenner 1973) • As the Comralttoe 
knows, these programs were Introduced in an effort to counteract the destructive 
impact of poverty on the development of the young.. In a number of Instances 1 
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children were follovied-up for three to five yars after completion of Intervention 
In order to assess long-range effects* The scientific Interest of these studies 
Is enhanced by the fact they employed sti-atefjles varying In the degree to which 
they Involved the child alone, solely his parents, or some combination of both* 
Specifically, four types of Intervention were examined s 

It Parent education * Here the Immediate and direct focus of attention was 
the parent, usually the mother. The program typically took the form of a 
lecture or discussion, usually accompanied by printed materials. Also Included 
were parent education efforts presented entirely via mass media (press, radio 
or television) , . 

2, Group preschool programs . The target of Intervention was the child In 
a group setting, with a ratio of at least four children to one adult, 

3, Home-based tutorlng <i A tutor visited the child in his home on an 
individual basis, 

4, Parent-child intervention . This approach involved working with parent 
and child simultaneously, usually ^ ;i the home. 

Each of these approaches was evaluated for its ini'luence on the child's 
cognitive development. Prom this perspective, one strategy — that of parent 
education — proved generally ineffective. There was no evidence that infor- 
mational programs directed solely at the parent had ar^ appreciable impact on 
the child's intellectual function or academic performance. 

Both group programs and home tutoring produced gains in cognitive 
development (as measured by intelligence and achievement tests), but the effec'cs 
were temporary only. By the first or second year after completion of the program, 
sometimes wlille it was still in operation, the children began to show a 
progressive decline and, by the third or fourth year, the once -substantial 
differences between experimental and control groups became negligible or non- 
existent. In contrast, parent-cliild intervention produced substantial 
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Improvements in intellectual function vliich viere still evident three to four 
years after tezaination of the progran. In addition, beneficial effects were 
oteerved not only in the target child but also his younger siblings. 

iwn analysis of research on conditions underlying impairment of development 
and failure of intervention efforts with particular iiiiividuals or groups led 
to a general conclusion with important policy Implications i Any force or 
circumstance which interferes with the formation, maintenance, status, or ' 
continuing develoment of the parent^child eystem in turn jeopardizes the 
develojanent of the child » 

Such destructive forces may be of two kinds. The first and most damaging 
are externally imposed .constraints, such as inadequate health care, poor 
housing;, lack of education, low income,, and, under certain circumstances, the 
necessity for full-time work, all factors wlileh prevent the parents from doing 
what they might be quite able and willing to do given the opportuni-ty and the 
knowledge. Second, there are social forces ani educational arrangements that 
diminish the status and motivation of parents as the most powerful potential 
agents for the development of their child. 

Evidence in suppoz t of these conclusions comes from several sources: 

1. The children who showed the greatest initial Impairment of psychological 
development were those fiDm the most deprived social and economic backgDunds. 
Especially relevant in this regaxxl were such variables as the employment status 
of the head of the household, the number of cikldren in the family, the level of 
parent's income and education, and the presence of only one parent In the home, 

2. The children from these seune back(?:ounds were also those vrho profitted 
least from Intervention programs provided for them, and showed the earliest and 
most rapid decline. Conversely, children benefitting most from compensatory 
effects were those who came from the least deprived social and economic conditions. 

3. The success of Intervention efforts was positively correlated with the 
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degree to which parents were accorded high istatiis awl actively Involved In the 
program • I/hen primary rosponslblllty for the child *6 development me assumed 
by professionals and the parent releg&ted to a secondary rolSi the Intervention 
was less effective, particularly with respect to long-term effects. 

4, Although group programs per se did not have lasting Impact, exposure 
to parent Intervention during, and especially prior to, enrollment In preschool 
or school resulted In greater and more endurliig gains achieved In the group 
setting, 

5» Families willing to become Involved in intervention programs tended 
to come from the upper levels of the disadvantaged population # At the most 
deprived levels, parents were so overburdened with the tasks and frustrations 
of sheer survival that they had neither the energy nor the psychological 
resources necessary to particiicte in an intervention program designed to 
benefit their children # 

The foregoing findings indicate that for cliildren from the most deprived 
environments no strategy of inter^/eritlon is likely to be effective that focuses 
attention solely on the child, the preschool, or the parent-child relationship. 
The critical forces of destruction lie neither within the child nor within his 
family but in the desperate circumstances in which the family is forced to live. 
Accordingly, what is called for Is intervention at the ecolo/rical level . mecisureB 
that will effect radical clianges in the immediate environment of the family and 
the child. Such measures include provision of health services, adequate housing, 
opportunity for employment, and an income sufficient to sustain life and growth. 
It is significant that the i:.R.C. Committee could find no research bearing on 
the effects of ecological intervention of this kind on the developnot of children. 
It is conceivable that a program which provides the family breadwinner with a 
Job, gmrantees an adequate income « supplies needed nutrition and health services, 
or furnishes better housing, may produce greater and more enduring gains in 
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cognitive development tlian are presently aclilevcd by strategies directly aimed 
at this objective, 'Je do not know whether thle is so, but coild easily find out 
simply by auiding well designed research componentB to a mmbor or existing 
Federal, state, or local programs. 

The studies I have been disc use inc document the importance of what I have 
called family support systems for increasing the development in tlie preschool 
years, IJhat about the school-age child? Doee the felly, and its supportive 
systems, still play the critical role in the cliild's development? 

Breakln,": Down the IJall between ilome and School « I balieve it significant that in 
review of research, I was able to find only one study that examined the 
relation of parent involvement to the child's learning in scbol, The project, 
carried out in Flint, liichig&n, involved approxliiiately 1000 children from low- 
income families, most of them Black, attending two public elementary schools 
(Smith 1968), Children of similar socio-economic background in another 
elementary school were selected as a control group. The effort involved parents 
in activities both at home and in the school* 

On the home front, parents, including fathers, were requested to read aloud 
to their children, listen to tloeir children read, read regularly themselves in 
the presence of their children, show interest "by looking at the child's work, 
and give encouragement and praise as needed and deserved* In addition, parents 
were asked to provide a quiet period in the home for reading and study, During 
this time the television or radio was to be turned off, telephone callers were 
asked to phone back later* Parents were requested to occupy the attention of 
younger children* The- parents were not asked to hlep the child with homeworki 
instead, they were informed that the teacher would be checking with them on 
whether the child did his work rather than how well the task was done* "Every 
child could therefore be successful, provided that his parents were giving the 
needed support at home*" (Smith 1968, p» 97) A children's dictionary was also 
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made available to each family vdth & child in :rEade8 four tlirough six. Families 
were asked to ralte their nones in the dictionaiy and encourage its use. lAiry 
other innovations were introduced to pccovide support in thehome for the child's 
activities ar school. 

The pro{p:am also brought the parents into the school. This was accomplished 
by a group of thirty volunteer mothers who assigned themselves specific blocks 
in the school district and made a personal call on every family inviting the 
parents to a program "to learn wliat they could do to help their children 
achieve better in school." (Smith 1968, p. 95) In addition, parents and other 
residents of the neighborhood who held skilled jobs were asked to visit class-: 
rooms in order to expalin their work and to indicate how "elementary school 
subjects had been important to them in tliier lives," (Smith I968, p. 102) 

The results of the program are reflected by the gains in achievement test 
scores in reading made during the year by the experimental groups. For the 
first time in thoir school career, the children attained and, in some ^ides, 
surpassed the national norms. 

Real Children and Families in the School Curriculum , The relation between. family 
and school has significance in yet another quarter. It is a cpmmonplace among 
educators to affirm that the task of the school is to prepare the child "for 
life". Yet there is one role in life which the overwhelming majority of all 
children ultimately take, but for which they are given virtually no concrete 
preparation. I am referring, of course, to education for parenthood. In our 
cross-cultural observations we were struck by the differences between American 
children and adolescents and those from other societies in the ease with which 
they could relate to infants and young children, engage their interest, and enjoy 
their company. This reflects the fact that with the important exceptions of 
certain minority groups, including Blacks - many yomig people, especially males, 
never have experience in extended care and activity with a baby or young child 
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imtll they have their ovn. A solution to tide problen, which epeaJcs as well to 
the neod to give young people in our society Genuine and consequential respon- 
sibility, is to introduce into the regular school Currlculuci functional 
courses in human development. These would be distinG^iished in a number of 
Important ways from courses or units on "family life", as they are now usmlly 
taUGht in the junior high school, chiefly for G^rls who do not plan to go on 
to collage. 'The material is typically presented in vicarious forrai that is, 
throiigh reading, discussion, or at most, tiuraugh role playing, rather than actual 
role taking. In contrast, the approach being propoBod here would have as its 
core responsible and active concern for tlie lives of young children and their 
families. Such an experience could be facilitated by locating day care centers 
and Head Start Irograms in or near schools, so that they could bo utilized as 
an integral part of the curriculum. The older children would be working >rith 
the younger ones on a regular basis, both at school and at home. They would 
tlius have an opportunity to become acquainted with the younger children's 
families, and the circumstances in which they live. This in turn would provide 
a vitalizlnc context for the study of services and facilities available to 
children and families in tlie community, such as health care, social services, 
recreation facilities, and of course, the schools themselves. Obviously, the 
scope of responsibility would Increase with the age of the child, but throughout 
there would have to be adequate supervision and clear delineation of the limits 
of responsibility carried by older chlXten In relation to the young. 

Critical Contexts for the Future of the American Family « Health services 
and education are two of the many institutions which must serve as support 
systems for the f^Eimlly. Others include day care, the world of work, mass media, 
transportation, architecture, and urban planning. X liave touched on znost of 
these matters In testimony before this sub^'conmlttee t.wo years, ago. i'*ore recent 
developnents la these areas are discussed in an article pubOJUhed loet yoar, 
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entitled "The Koots of ullonatlon", a cop:" of which I uould bo happy to Butelt as 
an addendum to tills report. There ?,re one or two aspects of tliese matters 
which because of their controversial or novel nature merit specific mention 
here. The first of these Is day care© 

Day Care , Day care Is coming to America, The question Is: what kind? 
Shall we, In response to external pressures to "put people to work", or for 
personal considerations of convenience, allow a pattern to develop In which the 
care of yoimg children Is delegated to specialists, thus further separating the 
clilld froia his faadly and reducln:; the family's and the community's feeling of 
responsibility for their children? Or, shall our modem day caro be designed, 
as it can be, to relnvolve and strengthen the family as the primary and proper 
agent for the process of mailing human beings human? 

The answers to these questions depend on the extent to wlilch day care 
prc^rams are so located and so organized as to encourage rather tlian to 
discourage the involvement of parents and other non-professionals in the devel- 
opment and operation of the program both at the center and in the home. Like 
iroject Head Start, day care progxpjus can have no lasting constructive impact 
on tb3 development of the child unless they affect not only the child himself 
but the people who constitute Ills enduring day-to-day environment in the faily, 
neighborhood,' and community. This means not only tliat parents must play a 
prominent part in the planning and administration of day care programs, but tliat 
they must also actively participate in the execution of the progEun as volunteers 
and aides. It means tliat tiie procram cannot be confined to the center, but 
must reach out into the home and tlie conmun:Vty so that the whole neighborhood is 
caught up in activities in belialf of its c^.ildren, From tliis point of view, \ie 
need to experiment in location of day care centei's in places tliat are within 
reach of the significant people in the child's life. For some families this 
means neighborhood centers; for others, centers at the place of vrork, A great 
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deal of variation and innovation Kill be reqmred to find the appropriate 
solutions for different groups In different settings. 

Fair Part-ticie Fractices Act , In ny previous testimony I presented a 
proposal for an act prohl"bitins discrimination against parents who sought or 
held part-time jobs. Today I should like to enter Into the record the instructive 
experience of one state legislator who attempted to put through such a "bill, the 
Lonprable Constance Goolt, Assemblyrronian from iTev Yorlt, I*rs. Cook sent me a 
copy of her 2111 as introduced in committee • It began "no employer shall set 
as a condition of employment, Kalary, promotion, . fringe benefits, seniority, 
etc, the condition th&t an employee who is parent or guardian of a child under 
IC years of a(je shall be roouired to wor!c more than " forty hours a week". Yes, 
lir, Cliairman, you heard me correctly - forty hours a weel:, which, of course, Is 
full time, :.rs. Cool: informed me that there was no hope of getting a bill 
through with a lower limit. 

It turned out tliat even forty hours was too mucht The bill failed of 
passage even in committee. The pressure from business and industry >ias too 
great. They vranted the right to require their employees to work overtime. 

There is, however, a ray of hope. It Is my understawUng that a critical 
issue in the present strll:e against the Chrysler Corporation, and one on which 
the union is ta!J.nc a strong position is precJ^ely this question of compulsoiy 
overtime , 

Families and neifidiborhoods , I shoiild also lllie to enter into the record 
the resiilts of a research conducted in Germany which sheds light on the Influence 
of the neighborhood on the lives of children and families , The study compared 
the actions of children living in 18 new "model communities" with those from 
youngsters living in older German cities. The research was conducted by the ' 
Urban and I-lannlng Institute in Iluremberg in collaboration with the Institute 
of Psychology at the Unlverlsty of Erlangen-^Iuremberg, The following are 
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excerpts from a special bulletin to the I'ev York Times (Uy 9, 1971) t 
In the new towns of I/est Germany, amid soaring 
rectangular shapes of apartnent houses with shaded wallcsi 
big lawns and fenced-in play areas, the children for whom 
much of this iuis been desicined appctjrently feel isolated » 
regimented and bored 

The study finds that the children gauge their freedom 
not by the extent of open areas around theia, but by the 
liberty they have to be among people and tilings that 
excite them and fire their imaginations 

Children in the older cities seemed enthusiastic about 
thair surroundings, painting a great amount cf detail into 
a variety of things they found exciting around themp 
according to those who interpreted their art* 

The children in the model communities often painted 
wliat >rere considered despairing i-ilctures of the vrorld the 
adults had fasliioned for them, depicting an uninviting, 
concrete fortress of cleanliness and order and boredom* 
The implications of the research are self evident • In the planning and 
design of new Communities, housing projects, and urban renewal, the planners, 
both public and prf.vate, need to give exjplicit consideration to the kind of 
world that is being created for the children uho will be growing up in tojoe 
settings c iarticular attention should be given to the opportunities which the 
environment presents or precludes for involvement of children with persons both 
older and younger than themselves* Among the specific factors to be considered 
are the location of shops and businesses where children could have contact with 
adults at worJ:, recreational and day care facilities readily accessible to 
parents as well as children, provision for a family neighborhood center and 
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ftoily oriented facilities aiid services, availability of public transportation, 
and, perhaps most importnat of all, places to ijalk, sit, and talk in coramon 
company. 

It Is perhaps fitting to end fi:V^u9cion of thid aa'tl;r>r vith a jpt^oyooal for 

nothing 

acre radical tlian providing a setting in which youne and old can sinply sit 
and talk. The fact that such settings are disappearing and have to be 
deliberately recreated points both to the roots of the problem and its remedy. 
The evil, and the cure, He not with the victims of alienation but in the social 
institutions uhich produce it, and their failure to be responsive to the most 
human needs and values of our democratic society. 

Wliat are the implications of these Idnds of considerations for the work of 
your committee? I offer my recommendations in the form of a document entitled 
the "American Family Act of 197^: Suggested l^inciples and Irovislons'% The 
date and the substance, i.r. Chairman, represent a compromise between desperation, 
realism, and hope. 
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The American Fanlly .\ct of l^'^k 
Suggested Irinciples and irovisiona 

A* xxinciples 

1. The family is the most humane, effective, and economical system of child 
care known to man. The first aim of at^ child care progxajn, therefore, should 
he to strengthen the family and enable tlie parents to function as parents for 
their clilldren* This can he hest accomplished by providing a variety of 
support s yste^is for the family in the home, neighborhood, place of uorJr, and 
community, 

2. All programs should be family-centered rather than merely child-centered. 
This means service to parents as well as to children, and opportunijf for the 
involvement of parents in the planning and execution of programs both within 
and outside the home. Research results indicate that where programs have 
involved families as a whole there is greater likelihood of lasting effect 
beyond the duration of the program itself, \tlth an impact not only on the 
target child but other children in the family as well. aIso such programs 
tend to be ©ore economical because of the greater participation of family 
members in the work of the program* 

3. During the first six years of life, particularly during the first tliree, 
an enduring one-to-one relationship is especially important for the child's 
development. For tills reason special encouragement should be given to 
arrangements which permit one of the two parents to work part-time . In 
x^articular, welfare eligibility requirements should not discriminate against 
families in which one or both parents are working part-time rather than 
full-time o 

^, iiany families today are unable to function effectively to meet the needs 
of their children because of circumstances beyond their control. The 
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principal de bill tail n^j factor is poverty • Otiiers include reduction of tho 
family to only t;ro adults, or, in many iiostances, only a sin^rle jarent; 
the involvement of both parents in full-time jobsj ijorkin^ on different 
shifts; the social isolation of families - especially the motlaer - because 
of the breaI:dovm of neichborhoods , i measures designed to alleviate these 
conditions can contribute in reenabling parents to function more effectively* 
":.ence such measures should become a part of cny comprehensive child care 
. 52r'pf^'an» especially because they are more economical In the long run< 
5« In addition to the parents, other persons can play a si^iiificant role 
both in relation to the cliild himself and in prtjvldins support to those 
primarily engaged in his care, especially to the notiier. The most important 
persons in this regard are other family members such as grandparents, aunts, 
uncles, older brothers and sisters, but also neighbors, friends, teachers ^ 
social workers, and other professionals! Finally, the research evidence 
also points to the poweirful Impact of older cliildren on the development of 
the young. Therefore, both on peychological and economic grounds, an 
effective child care prosram should utilize and encourage the involvement 
of other adults and older children in the care of the youngi 
6» To be effective, programs must be comprehensive in nature not only in 
relation to the needs of the child but also those of his family in the areas 
of health, education, and social services. For exaiple, the most effective 
and economicauL measure to insure the health of the child may often be to 
meet the healtl. ;A:"oblems of his parents, or of otiier side, liandicapped, or 
aged family members who sap the parents* strength and resources* 
7. Fajoilies live In widely differing circmstanceSi Any program of child 
care services must therefore supply a variety of options. In accordance 
with this principle, cliild care services should not be limited to group day 
care provided outside the home. 
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"Family Support Systems" 

!• Revision of '.eXfare and '..'or:: Lenlslctlon 

i:o single parent of younc cliildren should be forced to woi.': full tine 
or more to Tjrovldo an Income at or below the poverty line. The etateraent 
applies tilth equal force to families In which both parents are compelled to 
worl; full time. or longer to maintain a minimal subsistence level. Under 
such clrcumstnaces, a parent wishing to do so should be enabled to remain 
at home for part of the day* The following measures could help acliieve 
this objective: 

a« .Welfare legislation should be amended so as to encourage rather than 
penalize loir income parents, especially single parents, who wish 
to work only part-time In order to be able themselves to care for 
their own children* 

b* To free parents lu poverty from full-time employment so that one 
of them can c&xe for the cliildren* Federal and state programs 
should provide funds for part-time parental child care at home In 
lieu of wages* 

c* There should be le^al prohibition against unlimited compulsory 
overtime for parente with young children* 

d* Federal or state legislatures sliould pass Fair fart-Time Employment 
Practices Acts prohibiting discroralnatlon In job opportunity, 
rate of pay, eeniorlty, fringe benefits and job status for parents 
who see!: or are engaged In part-time employment* 
2 * Incentive rro^-yeuns 

a* Tax Incentives should be extended to businesses and Industries who 
set up family and child services for their employees such as day 
care programs, part-time woric opportunities, flexible working hours, 
special programs designed to acquaint cliildxen and young people with 
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the world of uorlc, etc. In iiartlcitlar, employers should be 
encouraged tlirou^h tcLX 'benefits to raodlfy work schedules so as to 
enable parents to be home when their children return froD preschool 
or school thus decreasing the need for babyaitters during the clilld'e 
walcing hours or for "latcW<ey" arrane©inents for older children • 
b. Special incentives should be provided for the development of* 
neighborhood and comnunlty-wlde prograas benefiting families and 
chi3drdni especially on a non-age-segre^ted basis* 
d. Incentives should be offered to groups responsible fbr the design 
of neighborhoods, housing projectSp apartment complexes, churches, 
indufitrleil sites, urban renewal projects, etc* to provide for the 
needs of children and families in the p^j^nning of these environments. 
For example, apartment complexes should incorporate day care 
facljAties adapted for porenx lertlclpation, larga housing projects 
should be provided vrlth a faaily neighborhood center. 
e# Incentives should be offered to schools for introducing programs 
involving older cMldren in responsibility for the young both 
within the school and in neighborhood settings (including the old 
and the sick, and alao for the development of programs which bring 
members of the comnurJ-ty in contact tilth school children so as to 
reduce the widening, gap between the worlds of childhood and adolosconce 
on the one handi and the world of adults on the other 9 

3, Family Impact Assessment 

Both UouBos of Congress and analogous governmental bodies at state and 

local levels should cliange or establish committees to monitor all legislation 

or proposals conln^: before the body in question for possible impact in the 

welfare of families and children. 
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I^oinemalcer services 

*^ny disadvantaged or single parents are unable to spend time in 
activities with their young cliildrcn because of other demands in the home, 
such as care of old or sick relatives, meeting the needs of a large faiuily, 
housekeeping under difficult conditions, etc. Local residents trained as 
horaemakers, or high school students in special programs (see above) could 
tai.e over some of these responsibilities during regular visits so that the 
parent co'jld be free to en^ge in activities Tflth the younger child. 
5« Group Day cnre 

a. Day care eligibility should not be limited to parents engaged in 
full-tine employment, 

b. Some off-hour and around-the-clock day care should be available. 

c. Some provisions should be made for the availability of emergency 
day care when parents are sick, incapacitated, or for other urgent 
resLsons temporarily unable to provide adequate care for their 
cliildren. 

d. In the establishment of care programs, provision should be made 
for the Involvement of other fcimlly members besides the parents 
such as adult relatives, and older children of the fajnily. 

6. Trainlnj? IrofTrams for Child CareJ/orkers 

These should be available for persons of all ages by including them 
in the curricula of higii schools, adult education programs, community 
colleges, etc. They should incorporate as a regular feature voluntary 
child care services wlille in the period of training. This would make 
available large numbers of trained personnel at low cost for families 
who need such assistance. 
7i ConmlSGions for Children and Families 

Federal encouragement should be given for the establishment of such 
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commissions at the neijhborliood or coniaiuiity level. They v?ould liave as 
their initial chcurge finding out wliat tlie connunity is doing, for its 
children and th-^ir families. The coromission woidd examine the adequacy 
of existing progi^ams exich as maternal and child health services, family 
Planning clinics, day care faciliUes, social service and recreational 
opportunities , They aJLflo would have the responsibility for looking at the 
entire community as an environment for children. Attention would be given 
not only to institutions and programs designed explicitly to serve families 
and children, but also to toim planning, housing, traffic, entertainment, 
parks, urban developments, adequacy of public transportation, etc, from 
the point of view of meeting the needs of families end their cliildren. The 
commission would be expected to report its findings and reconuiendations 
to appropriate e:cecutive bodies and to the public at Iffge through the mass 
medial After completing the initial assessment pliase, the commission would 
assume continued responsibility for developing and monitoring programs to 
implement its recommendations* 
8i Besearch 

Provision should be made for studies designed to assess the comparative 
effectiveness of specific strate^^ee for furthering the development of 
Ciiildren and families* Unlike the massive surveys employed to date, such 
investi^tions should focus on specific components of particular programs, 
rather than attempting an indiscriminate evaluation of many complex 
programs differing in content, clientele, and social setting, 
9. A Family-centered iianployment lolicy in the Federal Govermieat 

The Federal Government as an employer should be mandated to set an 
example by adopting, at least on an experimental basis, the policies and 
practices proposed in these recommendations. 
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Finally, iir, Chaitmn, there are two urgent steps that cannot wait for 
the passage of a bill in 197^, They must be taken now : 

1. RjursTATiiiG a;.d i:i}C?;>;:diwg iatgrval aid i:TA;iT care sisrviges . i:-: 

VIi31.' OF ITS URG^i:CY, n SSFABATii) BILL SICULD T.Z Il^TRODUCED li* Tl'^ GOilGRSSS i:o:.' 
TO' RE2STyi3LIS« nin) aCxAlID TIffi laSi: IMERIV.L AilD IlTAilT CARE SERVICES AID TO 
UIIDATE TllAT TIj3 APPROPRIATED FUiiDS JIOT IIIiOUIIDED 3Y TIS EiCEGUTIVE BRAIKJH. 

2, VERIFYIIiG TYdl SU PPORT OF PAiJLY PROGRAI^ Hi: REVEinjJ SIARIilG, IjuIY 
VITaL FEDERAL PROGRAIiS FOR FAIJLIES hIID CHLDRE;: :AVE 3EJ1: DIS.iAilTLED BY TIiE 
IRJSEMT ADiJ.ISTRA'nON I,t:TM TIE ASSURAiiCE TIUT WOULD BE "ilCKED UP" BY 
ST/vTES nilD LOCAL COiaiU;IITIES l.TCTK SUPPORT FROi; REVEIHJE SHARING. FOR TiiE SAKE OF 
TIIE :iATIOii'S CKILDR21-:, IT IS ESSE:iTi;iL TilAT TiaS PROCESS BE iiOilTORED BY AH 
APFROPTOATE AGENCY li' TIS FEDERAL GOVERIuJLlIT, SUCi: AS TilE OFFICE OF CULD 
DEVELOilaJliT, TO IDEl-TIFY AiiY LAi"SE IH CRITICAL PROGRAiiS, Al! EFFORT SHOULD TKEI! 
BE r^UITTED, BY Trj2 CONGRESS IF irSCCSSARY, TO ASSURE THAT TIOD VITAL ilEEDS OF 
FA^JLIJJ ARE 3EI*:G iJST. 
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Guianary 

Chairman, I should like to summarize with three statements 

1. The fajiily is the most humane, efficient and economical system for 
making human beings human known to man* 

2, I'ith all its strength, the family cannot survive and function in a 
vacuum. It requires sup:x)rt from the neighborhood, from the world of work, 

and from social and political institutions at the local, state, and national level. 

3« The future belongs to those nations that are prepeired to make and 
fulfill a primary commitment to their families and their cliildren. For, only 
in this way will it be possible to counteract the alienation, dlstrxist, and 
breakdown of a cense of community that follow in the wa!:e of Impersonal technology, 
urbanization, bureaucratization, and their un?lanne<^ dehumanizing consequences. 
As a nation, we have not yet been willing to make that commitment o vJe continue to 
measure the worth of our otrn society, and of other countries as wolli by the face- 
less criterium of the GVJ- - the gross national product g We continue, in the 
words of the great /unerican psychologist, I; ill*'* James - to "worship the bitch- 
goddess Success". 

It appears, ijr, Cliairman, that we are a "stiff necked people". That phrase 
calls to mind that the worship of idols is not new in human experience, and its 
almost inevitable and awesome consequences are a matter of familiar record* Yet, 
the God of Abraham, we ^dll recall, i/as merciful, lie sought to warn his people 
by lesser calamities before Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed. Or, to translate 
to our own time and venae ular: "Thincs may have to get worse before they can 
get better". If so, io:. Chairman, we can tal:e heart from the facts and figures 
I have brought before youj we sure are malting progress J 

lir. Chairman, our nation must roalce- and fulfill the commitment to its 
families and children before time runn out. Ultimately that commitment must 
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bo made and fulfilled by tlie people themselves ^ In the last analysis, it is 
tliey who must decide to change the institutions which deteimine how they and 
their neighbors live - who can get health care for his family, a habitable 
dwellins in which to live, opportunity to spend time with one's children, and 
help and encouraeenent .from individuals and society in the demanding and richly 
gratifying tasl: of enabling the young to develop into competent and compassionate 
huiian beings. 

Ultimately, all of us must make this national commitment. But it can begin 
only where national leadership begins, in the halls of Congress and in the I.'hite 
Iiouse, It is, of oourse, unlikely that vdthin the next three years tliat 
commitment will be made at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, It appears to ; 
to a long way from there to the lives and hearts ol^people, their families, and 
their children. The way is surely shorter from herep^T these halls i where the 
representatives of the psople gather to ssrve tlie people's interest, I have 
high hope, I«r, Chairman, tl-^at the Hearings being conducted by this Committee will 
mark the beginning cf a new era in the history of the Congress and the country, 
and that the Senate of the United States, under the leadership of tliis bi- 
partisan Committee , will act in "behalf of the people in making a national 
commitment to meet the needs and i^alize the tragically unfilfilled potential 
of our families and our children. 
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Senator Moxdale. We have a vote so we will recess for about 6 min- 
utes. The next i)anel will please assemble. We will heur next from 
the Parents Without Partners panel. 

[Brief recess,] 

Irfenator Mondalk. The I'OimnittiH' will l'ouw to oi'der. 1 ai^oloi^izc for 
the delay but wo arc in sossiou and .soinrfinu^s those >*ote>s come U]> and 
T have no choice. 

Wo will now^ hear from a panel from Parents Without Partners, 
inclndirig: George Williams, executive director, Washington: Ms. 
Kathleen Gallagher, South Bend, Ind.; Ms. Marilyn Creas3% New Ips- 
wich, N. H. ; Ms. Patricia Young, Andover, Mass. 

You have a fairly long statement here, which I will place in the 
record as tliough i*ead and each of yon may either read or summarize 
your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE B. WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ; KATHLEEN GALLAGHER, SOUTH BEND, IND. ; 
MARILYN CREASY, NEW IPSWICH, N.H.; AND PATRICIA YOUNG, 
ANDOVER, MASS., REPRESENTING PARENTS WITHOUT PART- 
NERS, A PANEL 

Mr. WirxiAMS. Thank you. I am George Williams, executive director 
of Parents Without Partneis, the world's largest organization of sin- 
gle parents. 

I will summarize my remarks about my organization by saying that 
wo were foimded 16 yeai's ago, and we have doubled m size every 
third year of our existence. If what we see on the facade of the Na- 
tional Arcliives Building is correct — "Past is Prologue" — then within 
the next decade wx are going to be the largest voluntary membership 
organization in North America. 

That docs not say very much for the traditional marriage and it 
does not say very much for the nuclear family, as we have known it. 
There are many, many tilings we believe that the Government can do 
now on a yory practical basis in the area of legislation, certainly pol- 
icymaking, that can take som3 of the pressure off, because the four of 
us you see before you are direct results of the pressures our society has 
placed on the dual parent family. 

We fervently believe that traditional marriage dissolution should 
be the No. 1 subject of this decade. We also believe the family is the 
fundamental unit of our civilization. At the same time we must define 
the family unit. Most eveiyone thinks of the traditional family as 
mother aiid father. There are 10 million single 2>arent households in 
the United States. 

Senator Mondalk. You estimate 10 million single parent house- 
holds? 

Mr. Wn.Li.\Ms. Yes. And also one of every six children in the United 
States is being raised in a sin^rle-parent home. We are direct results in 
this organization of the escalating divorce rate in this Nation which 
is now beginning to approximate 50 percent. 

Four of 10 marriages contracted for this year will dissolve in the 
divorce court after an average tenure of 7 years. I guess the phrase 
"the 7 year itch" is well placed la this case. But that is just part of it 

We do not have any statistics on desertion (desertion is the divorce 
Y i the poor) , so adding formal divorce and desertion together and add 
JC> that death, which crrtainly is rather stable as far as statistics are 
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concerned. All tliosc factore conibino toward the end result that the 
family is dissolving at an unpreccdcMitod rate. 

Wo would like to state very clearly that iu a marria^i^e termination 
or in a family dissolution it is not the children who sutFer most. It is 
the parent who sutlers nio.st. Because kids are amenable to changing 
situations, and their pei-sonalitios perhaps are a little more elastic, they 
can bend a little easier with a breeze. And, of course, the best thing that 
can happen to a child is a well-adjusted, smoothly functioning j)arent 
or parents. 

i have three membei's of my organization witli me. Senator Mon- 
dale, who can give you benefit (if their pei-sona I testimony. 

I would like to introduce them to yon. The tii-st one is Ms. Kathleen 
Gallagher. She has been a nuMuber of our organization for several 
ycai^s and has served in various leadei'shii) capacities. She became a 
single parent 12 years ago and has done a magniHcent job uader ad- 
vei;se circumstances in raising their children. 

She is from Soutli Ben !, Ind. 

Gallacmikk. Thank you, George, and Senator Mondale, and 
other interested {)ei*sons. 

I am very delighted to be here today. I have looked at the seal be- 
liind Senator AFondale and see it says "e pluribus unum," and I today 
feel like I am one out of many. 

Maybe I am still a suuill voice, but 1 am a very concerned single 
parent. Normally, I might add, I am not the kind of i)erson to bare 
my soul publicly, but today I am doing it because I am concerned. 
I am concerned not so nmch for my own children, because 1 feel that 
they have reached a degree of success in their lives, but I am concerned 
for the continuing problem of the dissolution of divorce, of breaking 
up of families and the fragnuMitation of family life in society today. 

I went from a hn.sband — a father who was alcoholic — who was men- 
tally ill, whom I committed at oiu> time during that marriage of 17 
years — to ft physical impairment of paralysis, preceding my divorce 
abo\it 4: months and spinal surgery, to the ])oint that T have reached 
today, where I have three college educated rhildren. 

My oldest son just recently graduated with a degree from Stanford, 
a Ph.D. in nuclear and systems engineering. I have a young son who is 
a graduate and now a certified public accountant. I have a daughter 
who is actively practicing as a registered nui'se in intensive carf : f new- 
born l>al)ies. So I feel that not only as a .single parent, but more than 
ever, my own children have contributed something to society and will 
continue to do .so, [)artly because of .some of the philo.sophies I have 
tried as asingle parent to instill within them. 

I do not feel that the educational system as it is today presents to 
the children of .society an adequate preparation for the stresses of life. 
My \2 years spent as a singlt* parent Jiave not l)een ea.sy ones, but I 
am not a com plainer, and my guiding philosopliy to my cliildren has 
been, *SlonY sit back and feel .sorry for yourself.*' 

Maybe it is because of a little Irish temperament becau.se I am a 
fighter and I will not give up, but T want to give you some insight 
into some of the problems that have occurred in our lives durhig these 
12 years. 

There is a form of discrimination. I don't care how you word it, but 
there is di.scrimiiuition, openly and indirectly, against the single parent 
Q ciety today. 
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I doivt.cnro on wliat income Icvol it is oither. It takes luauy forms. 
Part of it is the result of lark of le^nslatiom Some of it is certainly 
lack of insight in the educational system. It ^oes without saying that 
probably of foremost concern — and it lias been said before and I would 
verify tins as a single parent — is tlie problem of adequate income. Cliild 
support payments or life insurance payments of the widow or widower 
are rarely adequate to provide for the needs of a growing family. It 
is mandatory in most cases that that single parent find work outside 
the household. Particularly from a woman's standpoint, the mother 
of those children, she has additional problems of child care, of low 
income levels, because of the type of work she is equipped to do, the 
problems of bringing occupational skills current when she has not 
worked for years and finding a suitable job that will bring to her a 
degree of self respect as a si ugle pa rent. 

As has been said, one family in nine is headed by a woman. This 
means 5.0 million families are headed by women. In the decade between 
1900 and 1070 this group has increased 21 percent in numbers. 

Senator AfoNDAi.K. In one decade ? 

Ms. Galkaghkk. That -is correct. I might add that statistics fre- 
quently are out of date before they arc published or verbalized, but 
according to census figures, these are the nearest I can come to. 

Now com?)onnding the problem is that despite women's rights move- 
ments and equal opportunity legislation, the average female worker is 
nowhere near on a median level with a man who happens to head a 
household. Actually, luu* earnings approximate ,50 percent when you 
compare equal levels of age and education. 

It has also l)een wordecl another way, that the average woman, with 
a high school education, receives the equivalent salary of that of a 
man with an eighth grade education. 

However, despite income problems, I was able to educate three 
children, part of the time on annual earnings of $6,000 a year, plus 
an estimated child support of $2,800 annually. I realize this still puts 
mo in a higher median bracket than most females. This is a very broad 
problem when you look at the total number of children involved. 
Actually, I would estimate there are close to 4 million children from 
birth to 17 years of age whose mothers work. 

If you compare that to the number of licensed day care facilities 
at the present time, which is also estimated to be approximately 
800,000, yon realize what a gigantic problem it is for the snigle parent 
mother. Actually, the veto by the President of the day care bill only 
serves to aggravate an immediate solution to this gi frantic problem. 

The second area of my concern has been and continues to be the 
problems g(Mierated by iuecpiitable taxation of the single parent. There 
are many inequities, Mo.st a.ssuredly, child care expense should be 
treated as a business exi)onse rather than a personal expense. 

To give you an exami)le. a traveling businessman has need of secre- 
tarial services when he is out of town, .so he hires a secretary and wines 
and dines her, can even hire a chauffeur, and claim this as a legitimate 
husiness expense. Why imt allow the working mother or father to claim 
(?hild care expenses also ? 

Then you have additional problems of mothers and fath(u*s who 
cannot even get to the stage of taking a job because they qannot afford 
to have anybody come in while they are perhaps retraining themselves 
^ an upward mol.)ile movement, as has been indicated earlier today. 
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As a single parent, J feel that in sncli a situation of divorced or sep- 
arated paventSj where both individuals contribute to the support of the 
diild, tnere should be some autonnitic, and 1 stress automatic, and some 
equitable— and I would like to stress that, too— formula for concluding 
aiul allowing split exemptions to claim tax credits, both for support 
and for the education of those children. 

I Ideally feel that the IKS system of income tax regulation and super- 
vision only enhances the problem of the sin'gle parent. The single par- 
ent actually is not allowed to stop fighting over those children. 

After the divorce settlement, the IRS makes them fight for those, 
children the rest of their working lives, while they have dependent 
children. 

Let me give you an example of a certain kind of tax harassment that 
I have experienced. You read about these things in articles. It seemed 
liked a Jiightmare to mc while it was happening. It happened during 
a time of my working life when I had two children in college. My hus- 
band was delinquent in the support money. The aetual amount of tax 
doUai's involved was $G6Q. In one of those two times the IKS audited 
my tax return, the first one was the result of the fact that my former 
husband had claimed me and the throe ehildren 2 yeai's following tiie 
divorce. 

Now jnind you, there was no provision for my support, but he still 
claimed me. So that triggered an IRS audit, because actually two peo- 
ple caimot claim the same exemptions. But what I am .saying is that 
the burden for that incorrect filing fell on my shoulders and I had t-o 
prove — I had to fight desperately to prove n)y tax exemptions. 

In another instance the auditor in tJie st^cond audit in 19G6 threat- 
ened me that if I did not "give'' some of my tax exemptions, namely 
the children, to my fonncr husband, he would take all three of them 
away from both of us. This again was at a time when I could not afford 
the expense of luring a tax attorney, but I did. 

• I fought fire with fire and I lured a former IRS tax examiner to 
plead my case succassfnlly. 

In the same audit, the auditor threatened to use my oldest soivs 
scholarship against nie in the form of the total number of dollars con- 
tributed to that child's expenses. T (juotod the IRS ruling, the printed 
ruling, back to this auditor. He said^ it is just not possible — he kept 
going on like I said nothing to him, and it was only when the former 
IRS nian appeai-ed with me that the IRS people hacked o If and I was 
successfully able to prove niy exemptions. 

The third area that involves Jne, I'ogai'dless of income level, and other 
single parent women is witli the areas of credit, of insurance, and with 
mortgages. Actually I have been afraid to approacli the mortgage 
situation. I hud to sell my h(une to get my children educated and even 
though I have a higher iiu'ome level than I have ever had in my life, I 
still tun not ready to face the indignity of being tni'ned down for a 
mortgage for a home. 

In addition, T ha\'e sulfered the indignity of being turned down for 
automobile insurar:ce. Innnediately following jny divorce, of course, I 
had to buy a car to get to work, ami of coui'se I had to have insurance 
coverage to drive the car. Allstate Insui'auce rejected my application, 
would not even process it, and the only reason they gave me was that 
'^""u are divorced'" and consequently considered a high risk. 
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In another areu of my credit, 1 feel I Iiiive been diseriniinated against, 
and this you may consider sli^^htly hnniorons; I did later on, not at 
the time. In 1971 I applied for a Bank Aniericurd through First Bank 
and Trust in South Bend, wliere 1 had bcn^n a resident of the community 
foroverSOyeai-s. 

At that time I was ii business udiuiuistnitor for eight doctoi's, man- 
aging several X-ray facilities, and niy income level was near $10,000. 
Within the same week that I iiled tlui application, lo and behold a gal 
appeared from the Bank Amerieard office to apply for my job. 

Now shortly thereafter, I decided I still wantecl a Bank Amerieard, 
so I wrote the banking facility and directed it out oi' that department 
to the head of public relations and explained my problem. Well, to 
this day, gentlemen, I have had no acknowledgement from my letter, 
from my credit application, and certainly I do not have a Bank 
Amerieard. 

We feel as single parents in Parents Without Partners that perhaps 
some type of nMtional divorce code should l>e enacted, in that many 
of these problems are fragmented when they are placed in the control 
of States in their le«rishition. One of these areas that we feel is the 
strong effect that a dissolution of marriage has on the education of de- 
pendent children. 

To be very honest with von, the education of my children 'has been 
my prime motivation for the past 12 years. I was stunned when I i^ead 
my divorce decree in 1901 to lea?"i that absolutely no reference was 
made or provision therein for the education of our children. I believe 
that there should be mandatory provisioii in all divorce decrees for 
shared responsibility in the education of dependent children. 

I believe this \vould liave great and lasting benefit. 

I believe also, and I say tTiis most sincerely, tliat the problems relat- 
ing to the dissolution of nmrriage, the increasing divorce rate, will 
see no solution until government makes more adequate provisions in 
the educational system available to all children, equally and fairly, that 
they are given the right, the privilege, £o learn about marriage, to 
learn about divorce, liow to be good and effective parents, what it is 
like to have a delinquent child. 

I think they need to have better preparation for the certainties in 
their lifestyles, for the certainties of stress. 

The recently developed program of education for parenthood, which 
w^as lannclied in September 1972 by the Office of Education and the 
Office of Child Development, is a step forward. I believe this type of 
thing should be encouraged as it would alleviate some of the anxieties 
related to family living, and tJiey are tliere. They are constantly 
present. 

Our orjLi^anization, Parents Without Partners, continues to make 
itself available to anyone, anyone on the highest to the lowest level. 
Let us tell you what it is like to be a single parent. Let us share with 
yon onr peiiinent vicAvpoints toAvard the solution of our shared prob- 
lems of single parents and their children in society today. 

I want to thank you very much. If there is anything more I could 
add, please allow me the privilege. 

Senator Moxdalk. Thank you very much for a moving statement and 
one which gives us the perspective that we do not hear much around 
here. 
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Mr. WiixiAMS. I nii<^ht say, Seiuitor Mondale, that Katliy touched 
on automobile insurance coiicernin|^ divorced people. 

Senator Moxdalk. Is that a common basis for decliuin<; insurance 
coveraf?e? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moxdalk. What jiossiblo reason would there be? 

Mr. Williams. I do not know, because we have just completed re- 
cent surveys showing single parents as not the best drivei-s in the world, 
but better than two groups I know of. Those two groups are marriage 
counselors and ministers of the gospel. 

Senator Moxi)ali\ Ms. Galhigher, did you say your husband was 
an alcoholic? 

Ms. Gallagiiku. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Moxdalk. Did you have insurance while yon were married 
to him? 

Ms. Gallagiiek. I was covered under his p olicy . 

Senator Moxdalk. He was covered while he was an alcoholic? 

^Is. GArxAiJiiKii. That i.s correct. At that time he was under treat- 
ment with ^ivl^ tran({uihzei*s a day, and I asked the psychiatrist, can 
tliis man safely drive, and he said, "So? He has got to get to his job.-' 

Mr. Williams. This is Ms. ^larilyn Creasy from New Ipswich, 
N.H. She would like to talk to you al)out the luilitary. 

Ms. CRE.vsr. Senator I^Iomlale, I am a foi^ner inemb(U' of the armed 
services. I was mai'ried to and fli\-orced from a noncommissioned offi- 
cer in the U.S. Air Foive. Ho was in the Aii' Force for more than 14 
yeurs. I aiu also a parent of three growing boys, ages 4, 12, and 17. 

I luive been a single parent for ojily 5 years, but in those 5 years I 
have kvirned that pride is one word 1 have had to lose because I have 
none left, and no use for any, as you will see in my statement. I am 
going to try to cut my statement down as requested. 

Wo have had to moonlight, as the saying goes, in order to continue 
living, not just existing. Both my husband and I had to work — I had 
to work full time and riy liusb'and part time — leaving no time for 
family life. Wo had no family life except pos.sibly Sunday afternoon, 
and sometimes on Sunday mornings we were able to go to church as 
a family group. Tlic finance status of most married s(n'vicen\en with 
families are terrible. I have known families on welfare in the militaiy, 
which is sinful foi' Government people. I think no matter how tight 
the pui'se strings, you just could not manage, and in order to cut this 
short, I would like to say that as a welfare I'ecipient, I feel my family 
is being discriminated against now and stigmatized by the now exist- 
ing welfare laws. 

I am also a disabled veteran. If I were simply disabled, I would 
receive $281 from the welfare per month, but because I am a veteran, 
s^^rving my country which I thought I was doing the right thing at the 
time, I am being cut down, decreased in my grant by 50 percent, be- 
cause I am now i-ec-eiving VA disability, which the Governmerit thinlcs 
is my right. 

Tins is allowing me to keep only $15 oi' 10 peit?ent of my VA dis- 
ability pension. This is disci'iminating against my status as a veteran. 

As for being stigmatized, what more stigma cm\ be put on someone 
than to hQ, told because I am on welfare and not paying taxes, I have 
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no right to speak my opinions, and tliis I havo been told directly to my 
face. 

I feel as tliougli my problems at this time, witli my cliildren one 
being a doliiiqnent, was brouglit npoii by many things, concerning the 
military. We luid transf^ wlicre m;* Inisband, the fatlier of my two 
boys lit tlictime, wu.s takeji ;nvny iVoin i'ajiiily 1 was working full 
time, so tliere again, tliey Inid no chance for proper bringing up, a? 
I would put it. '''hey wem left in the hands of babysittei-s and uude^*- 
stalFcd base imrseries; 

I just canuot seem to place enough importance on this fact that nn- 
necessary hardships are placed on militai^ families, and I wish that 
the mih'tary would change some of their policies. 

In p!-eparing for this testimony. I was advised by a member of our 
organization, a Held grade olUcer now retired from the Army, that 
conditions leading to marriage di.ssolntion and resulting single pai-ent- 
hood are more acute in the service than among civilians. Tliis is tnie 
because many families cannot adjust to tiie constantly relocating wliich 
seems to l)e reqnii-ed in the military, that bi^akups are caused by low 
pay and pooi- living conditions among the enlisted personnel, many 
of whom are on welfare, and the necessity of hardship tours, 1 year 
overseas without the family. 

This was also a i)ei-sonal e.xperieuce of. my own. He found as I did 
that the militaiT is highly sensitive aibout releasing any statistics to 
any oi'ganizatioii on subjects which they feel might cause an un- 
favorable ])ul)lic image, ilaybc you can change thifc. I sure hope so. 

Senator Mond.vlk. When did yoxv divorce take place ? 

Ms. CuFLvsY. That was 1071. 1 was separated J3 yej^rs previous. 

Senator Mond.alk. Do yon think if you had had adequate cconornic 
support, if the j)ay had Wen decent, that that marriage might have 
survived ? 

Ms. (^'uE.-KY. I really think so. My husband was staff sergeant for 
quite a number of years, and due to the fact that every time he had 
the chance for a promotion, tlie held he was in was frozen, or we v. 
relocated to another base, and there again hoping and praying that 
he would get a chance for a higher rank, only to find the field frozen 
again. The disappointment of not attaining a promotion and con- 
tinued disi'Uption of woi^k and family life, seemed to give my husband 
a different outlook on his military and family responsibiliti^^s — he 
began drinking excessively. This brought on alcoholism and takuig off 
work during all hours of the day and night. Then, I believe in 1964, 
I am not sure, the military gave NC'O's the privilege or the right to 
get their wife s allotment checks across the board with their monthly 
pay, lea\*ing the wife without any money. 

Setiutor MasihXLK, In other woz-ds, you hud to get it from him? 

ifs. Crk.^sy. Yes, I had to get it from him. 

Senittor Mon'd.m^k. And he was becoming an alcoholic, too? 

Ms. (7re-vsy. He was delinitely beccmiing an alcoholic, in fact 
to the ])oint that today driving from Dovei-, Del., to visit with his 
children, he has a jmrtaible liquor cabinet in the front seat of his car 
constantly. lie comes in the house carrying it. Now, to me I think 
it is umu>cessarj. I w'\l\ not allow niy children any more the privilege 
of traveling with. their fatheis which I am l)eing put down because 
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of it, 1 mil the hail ^uy in the family bmuisi* tliey cannot see 

their father unless he visits with tluMU at hoinV. 

I cannot let them ^'o travel a distance hv plane or anything' not know- 
ing: whatthey are^oinjir to hetreateil like.* 

Senator Mondai.k. I'hank vou very much. 

Mr. WUiM.vMs. Ineiilentally. I havi' hceii told on several occasions by 
niarriajro counsehus, psychiatrists, psycholo^'ists. that the incidence 
of family dissolution inereasi\s hy a minimum of r>() piM'cent following 
family ivlocati<m. This is true lM)th in the militarv and the corporate 
structure. 

Semitor Mondai.k. It is inte»vstin^ we had the Census Director here 
the other day, and hr said that movement had no bearin^^ on that ques- 
tion, but I was skeptical iuys*»lf. and that is interesting. 

Mr. WuxiAMs. This is Afs. Youn^^. 

Ms. Yt)i-N(j. I will t ry to make it as brief as i>ossible. 

I was a military wifc^Iy husband was an E-7 atone time. 

What I wanted to brin^ up heiv was the almost nonexistent type 
of family counseling:, psychiatric care, so on and so forth, to any serv- 
iceman or family in the service that needs it. 

We had problems that stai-ted b(»oaus(» we were ovei*S(Mis and we 
had. like 14 nu^ntlis— in 14 months we had seven hospitalizations. The 
Government iImI not pick up our bills, and the bills started my hus- 
band 

Senator MoNOAiJ-:. I thouji^ht the (loveruiueut in the service provided 
iuedi«ilcare for families? 

ifs. YouxG. I have ^ot them [indicating;?]. In this situation where 
we were, they had not put the true basis out of ^vhat we were to do 
with the bills. So we held on to half of them. Tiiis is the whole ^roup 
over on this one unit-. 

We held on to half of them, and half of them were thrown out. 

During' tliis time, my liusband's nerves st^irted to fro, and wo wejit 
for help. We were in Heirut at tlu» time. .Vs far as mental health over 
thero It is practically nonexistent, and there was nothing'; he could do 
to jret nerve pills, which he needed much more than this, and hest'U'ted 
to alcohol. He was a man at this time that had perfect service. He had 
made E~7 by 10 years. 

I have got commendations, at least 10 or 12, that were made. We at 
the time had been told to leave Reruit l)ecause my son had two opera- 
tions and was constantly sick and could not get over the sickness, and 
we had a written statement from the doctor to leave Heirut and come 
back to the States. ^ 

He was told, in fact he was threatenod that if wc came back to the 
States in midterm, during this tour, be wouhl be out of a unit that he 
had taught in and he loved. When he wa?^ told this, the alcohol just 
,s'lowly took over, 

Hy the time we left Heirut. he wa,s mentally and physically going 
downhill fast. AVHien we came back herct he \vns court-iuaitialed be- 
caus<» he went a.w.o,l. This is a man with all of these years of service* 
that lov(*s the service. They did not help liim. They giive him no psy- 
chiatric care, 1 begged for it. 

They gave me no help whatso(»ver. except practically to tell me to 
,shut uj) or disappear. 
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!!(• \ch oMo hiiso \vlicn» lu» wms <*()ur'NMiarti!iI(Hl in Calil'oniia and 
was ^ivcn onUn-s to ^lto to Arizona. Whou 1 arrival out in Ari/.ona. iny 
furnitun* had roini' in IVoin HtM uit. ho had disappoaivd ayain. Aga'in 
no help. 

I wont to tho connnandini:- iit'iuM-al on the post. l\v was conrt-i lai*- 
tialcd on a board with iho oonnnantjin'r oiliccr that was so tl::M hv 
t'oulil not o\ on ivad the courl-niarlial char^ros. 

lluiv is a man who is now an alooholic. I lis physical and mental con- 
dition hail completely deteriorated. 1 «j:ot no help whatsoever for my- 
self or my children, and iimilJy 1 went down and hej^ged AKU lor 
money. I am now support inir children on J^in J take-home a wceLIJuivc 
i^one to welfare and asked for help, ami 1 had to tlnvaien them with 
this (indicating) to get that help— 

Senator Mo\n.\i.i:. Did you get it < 

Ms. VorxiJ. Not yet. 1 will. 1 will keep screanung until 1 do. 

Senator .Mom).\i.k. What work do you do now < 

.Ms. Vorsu. 1 am a secretary. 

Senator .Mondai.k. When were you divorced i 

M.S. Voi*\(;. 'I* wo years ago, hut it was ahout a .')J,^>-yoar period 
where I ti'ied to save him. I went through a vear with him in A A, 
and he did stay soher foi* a yeai', and 1 trietl toliold it together. There 
is no help whatsoevei' in the sei vice. no i-ounseling at all for luc or luy 
children. He had a r>-njimne interview with a [Ksychialrist. This was his 
total help with the service. 

He did not get a medical discharge, wliich he should have been out 
on, which now would help mysidf and the chihb'cn. My husband, 
wliorover he is. unght as well he dead, because at least we could get 
help. I do not wish Iiim dead, but he uiight as well be. because my chil- 
dren would see some kind of help. 

.Senator Mo\i).\ia:. Thank you very nuu-h. You know all three di- 
vorces have an alcohol base, but that follows something else. I oould 
not help but thirik as \\v go through this, that one of the men wlio 
announced retirenUMU here is Senator Hughes, who has really tried 
to revolutionize this <'onntry's attitude toward alcoholics and tried to 
get into tiie treatment and t he help that they so desperately need with 
alcoholics. 1 thiidv this shows the ravages of that tlisease. 

1 remcinlier talking to a friend of mine in poverty work. 1 said, 
"what sur[)rised you most ahout povertv^* He said "the number of 
poverty stricken peofile who have alcoholic pi'obleujs. This is really a 
national scandal. Our prograujs are beginning, tiumks to Senator 
Hughes, but we an^ just start in g. 

.Ms. Vorvu. What I would like to say and emphasize* is that the 
nulitary does m)t have the facilities to help families as a unit. One 
psychiatrist for inayl)e Or 4.(M)l) people. How umch help can you 
g(»t ^ This is somethirig that I really thirdc more should be done for 
those in the military and von would not see all of these divorces, you 
would not see men cracking up umhu' pressure because of low pay 
scales, and so forth. 

1 have worked otV and on all during our nuirriage, because we would 
need something, I won hi go out and work. Hut there are others tluit 
could not do it ami were not capable of going out and working, so cou- 
secjuently they got into a bind, and the hnsbaml would get out of the 
house, go down and have a beer, it just staits splitting a way. 
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Senator Mondalk. Well, tliank you very, ver/v much for a most 
useful panel. It *^ivcs us a diirercnt insip^lit. / 

>Ir. Williams, Scuatoi , wo liavo an export wlio was to come in and 
testify on day care, I 'nfortunatcly, slio roulcl not come Ix^cause she 
couklnot liiul anyhody to take care of her chiUhv/u 

Senator MoNDAix/rm sorry she could not ho/hcre. Thuid; you very 
UJicli. 

[The prepared statemout of Mr. Williams follows: J 
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name Is George B. Williams, and I am Ejtecutlve Director of l^arents Without 
Partners, Inc., the world's largest organization of single parents. With me 
today are three members of my organization who will present their personal 
stories and findings on several aspects of our national life affecting the 
dissolution of the family and the resulting deleterious effects on children 
and youth. 

Before Introducing them, let me tell you something about our organization. 
Parents Without Partners. We are an International, voluntary membership 
organization of single parents the widowed, divorced, separated and 
never-married who are bringing up children alone In what Is still a 
dual -parent society. Custody is not a requirement for membership, and 35% 
of our members are men. PWP's North American membership (United States and 
Canada) lists 90^000 members. Wc were founded nearly 16 years ago and have 
doubled In size every third year of our existence; our growth has been 
phenomenal, and the future of our organization has never been brighter. This 
doesn't say much for the future of the traditional marriage as we have known 
It or of the so-called nuclear family. 

More than 700 Chapters of our organization exist In all 50 States and In most 
Canadian Provinces. We also have large affiliated groups, exclusive of our 
90,000 members In Nsrth America, In Australia, New Zealand, England, Mexico 
and Venezuela. Chapters range from upwards of 1,000 members In urban areas 
to fewer then 100 In the smaller towns and cities. Each Chapter, with elected 
volunteer leaders, plans and conducts Its own programs of service to Its 
members and their children, with administrative aids, materials, advice and 
guidance from the International Office here In Washington. We are tax-exempt 
as a non-profit, non«sectar1an, educational organization devoted exclusively 
to the welfare and Interests of single parents and their children. 

Our members come from all walks of life and represent a kaleldescope of 
occupations. Interests and educational attainment. Ages ranae from the 
20's into the 60's with the bulk of the membership in the 30^s and 40*s. 
Thirty-five percent of our members are widows and widowers, but the majority 
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are divorced. Never-marrluds are d tiny growing minority, and there are 
many "separateds" who do not divorce for religious or other reasons. 
Sixty-five percent of the total are \70men. ^ne only requirement for membership 
In Parents Without Partners Is single parenthood. We represent a typical 
cross-section of the millions who have sufftrud marriage termination, have 
children to worry about » and are 1n the throes of a reorganization of their 
lives. Our members come to us at all stages in the process of separation; 
soRse are only recently widowed or divorced whTe others have lead the 
"single again" life for some time. 

Some have young children; others have teenagers. Some are fairly sophisticated, 
others naive. They are of all faiths. A few have had professional counseling; 
most know nothing about It. Basically middle to lower-middle class on the 
socio-economic scale (a marriage termination Invariably means that the party 
or parties to It take a step or two down that scale), many are bitter about 
marriage, others hopeful about remarriage. About the only other generalization 
r can make about the organization I represent Is that the members are all In 
the process of transition and change and have come to us for help. Having 
received the help they need, and having completed the process of transition, 
they leave. The average tenure of membership Is about two years. We are & 
permanent organization of transients. We are a do-it-yourself, self-help 
organization. We've had to be. 

For the most part, gentlemen, you as Individuals are members of the legal 
profession, and you know full well that the end of a marriage, especially 
If children are Involved, Is a tremendously traumatic experience for all 
concerned. Even If problems were anticipated, nobody. It seems, ever expects 
them to be so critical. Beyond that, many unpredlcted situations and problems 
have to be faced. In any case, demoralization and despair are the frequent 
response. There Is much that government can do In many, many areas to make 
the transition smoother for those who suddenly enter the world of the 
formerly married because of marriage dissolution. 

It is most encouraging to see, beginning with the hearings by this subcommittee, 
that the nation Is beginning to address Itself to the escalating phenomenon 
of broken families and marriage termination. '^11 I can say Is that It's 
about time. 

Marriage dissolution should be the Number One subject of the decade. The 
family is the fundamental unit of civilization, and the traditional marriage 
has been a corner-stone of our society. Marriage dissolution is reaching epidemic 
proportions, and the societal impact on all levels of our national life 
is now beginning to manifest itself,, 

Strange things are happening to the Institution of marriage as we know it 

in the United States and in Western society; curious things are happening 

to divorce in America. The pain and trauma associated with the break-up of 

a marriage have not impaired the prevalence of marriage dissolution. Approximately 

four of every 10 couples who marry this year will not live happily ever after. 



They will divorce after, on the average, seven years of marriage. It can be 
safely said that the divorce rate is soaring to a record peak; it is beginning 
to approximate 50%. 
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One of every stx children In the United States 1s now being raised In a 

single parent home. The first-marriage rate Is now at its lowest ebb since 

the Depression. Second marriages have also leveled off dramatically. 

"The Fill" and liberalized abortion laws have accounted for the fact that the 

birth rate has reached Its lowest level In our history, and even where 

children aren't involved directly, equally striking Is the rising number 

of marriages that split apart after the major child-raising chores are finished. 

Among couples married 15 to 19 years, divorce has doubled since 1960, while 

in the 20-years-and-over bracket. It is up 56;.. 

And In spite of the pill and liberalized abortion laws, the number of 
so-called "Illegitimate" births is rising. 

Let me also state here and now that those who suffer most in a marriage 
dissolution are no^ the children. Children are amenable to change and resilient. 
It is the adult w^o suffers most. 



The best thing one can do for a child Is to enable him to have a reasonably 
well-adjusted, functioning parent or parents. We are all aware that Innocent 
children are Innocent victims of marriage dissolution. Parents can become 
disturbed, overwrought and traumatized when they enter the world of the 
formerly married, and they must readjust their lives In a happy, organized 
manner. Above all, this has the most beneficial effect on children. Contributing 
heavily to the trauma and maladjustment suffered by many members of the single 
Parent coinnunlty are several Inequities which can be corrected by government, 
both In the legislative, enforcement and policy-making areas. 

From personal experience, the three members of our organization whom I will 
Introduce to you now will present their personal experiences as well as 
their recommendations In several of these areas. In the order of their 
appearance, they are as follows: 

Ms. Katheleen Carroll G a llagher . Ms. Galla'gher has been a member of our 
organization for several years and has served in several leadership capacities. 
In the business world, she is. Assistant Secretary of Coachman Industries, Inc., 
of Middlebury, Indiana. She Is also the Administrative Assistant to the 
President of that corporation, Mr. T.H. Corsor. You'll be Interested to 
know that when Mr. Corson was approached to give Ms. Gallagher the time to come 
to Washington to testify before this committee, he said, "My opinion of the 
men In government and those elected Senators has risen considerably since 
learning that they have asked you to discuss the problems of the single 
parent. They can benefit greatly from your knowledge and that of your 
organization, and It's gratifying to know that Congress Is actually seeking 
the advice of those who have had experience with the problems. Hopefully, 
they'll do more of this In all areas of government." 

Ms. Gallagher became a single parent 1? years ago and at that time, her 
two sons were age 13 and 15 and her daughter was 14. Since her divorce, 
her children have successfully completed the total of 16 years of college In 
nine of those 12 years. Her eldest son has his doctorate from Stanford 
University in nuclear and systems engineering, and her younger son Is a 
graduate of Indiana University and Is now a Certified Public Accountant. Her 
daughter Is a Registered Nurse specializing In the Intensive care of newborn 
babies. All of them are happily married. 
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Ms. Marilyn Creasy . Ms. Creasy Is a former member of the Armed Services 
herself and was married to a non-cofrmlssloned officer In the United States 
Air Force for more than 14 years. She Is divorced, and a parent of three 
growing boys. She has direct knowledge of how policies governing the military 
affect the lives of enlisted servicemen and their families while on active 
duty. Ms. Creas Is a housewife from New Ipswich, New Hampshire. 

M s. Patricia Young . Ms. Young Is the divorced mother of three children 
and Is a resident of Andover, Massachussetts. She Is employed as a secretary. 
Her situation Is rather unique, because her divorce from a senior non-commissioned 
officer In the United States Arn\y did not solve very many problems for her. 
Many of those problems continue because of some military policies no longer 
in existence but which. In her case, are not yet resolved. While she Is 
divorced from a fonner Anny non-commissioned officer, her testimony will show, 
I believe, that her divorce from problems generated by "benign military neglect" 
will not be final until she leaves this planet.. 

STATEMENT OF MS. GALLAGHER 

I am personally delighted to discuss certain areas of concern which I share 
with other single parent women functioning In the buslofiiS-JCirld. 

My 12 years spent as a single parent were not easy ones. I'm not complaining, 
because Tve been very fortunate. My children have turned out well. I've 
worked extremely hard In spite of the fact that both my family and I have 
felt like "second class" citizens because of my divorce. A man or woman divorced 
or separated with children Is the subject of a wide variety of overt and 
covert discrimination, some of which Is directly due to lack of governmental 
controls and laws. This discrimination takes many forms, and I would like 
to review with you some of the particularly revel ant aspects. If you magnify 
my problems as one single parent woman by the 10,000,000 single parents In 
the United States today, you will easily realize my concern as an Individual 
as well as the concern of my organization. Parents Without Partners. 

(1) It goes without saying that one of the most commonly shared dilemmas of 
single parents Is adequate income. Child support payments or life Insurance 
benefits are rarely adequate to provide for the needs of a family. In 
nearly every case. It Is mandatory that a single parent be employed outside 
the honBin order adequately to support the household. This leads to ansulary 
problems of child care, low Income levels of the average woman, bringing their 
occupational skills current, and finding a suitable job. Today one family 
In nine Is headed by a woman - this means 5.6 million families headed by women. 
In the decade between 1960 and '70, this group Increased 243; In numbers. 

Compounding this problem Is the fact that despite women's rights movements and 
equal opportunity legislation from the Congress, figures on the earnings by 
occupational and educational levels clearly show that a working woman with a 
high school education earns approximately 56% of the salary attained by men 
on an equivalent level of age and education. From the standpoint of society, 
concern must be centered on the status of those single parent families with 
dependent children. Most are not as fortunate as I have been. I did manage 
to keep three children In college at the same time on earnings of approximately 
$6,000 per year, plus approximately $2,800 In child support annually. 
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This Is a very broad problem. The proportion of mothers working outside the 
.homo Is now more than double that of 25 years ago. For a graphic Illustration 
of the problem, consider the yroup of nothers with children under six. Last 
year, there were more than 4.3 million mothers with children under six 
in the labor force. More appalling, there were 1.3 million mothers with 
children who wjre bringing up their families without a husband. Add to this 
the children from six tc 17 years of age beirq raised by single parent 
woinen - almost 3.3 million - and one soon realizes that compared to the 
estimated number of licensed day-care slots of 800,000, the recent veto by 
the President on the matter of day care facilities only serves to aggravate 
immediate solutions to this gigantic problem for single parents and their 
children. 

(2) The second area of concern are the problems generated by inequitable 
taxation of the single parent. Most assuredly, child care expenses should be 
treated as. a business expense rather than a personal expense. 

An industrialist can hire 2 dozen extra secretaries and even a chauffer and 
there is never any shadow of a doubt that their wages will be a legitimate 
tax deduction. He pays their wa^es from one pocket and recoups a handy tax 
break from the Treasury with another. The secretaries help him work more 
effectively. They help him spend time more productively so that he can r.iake 
a greater contribution to our nation's econon\y. Without them and their help, 
he would be very much cut down to size. 

But what about fathers or mothers who can't even get to the stage of taking 
a Job at all without paying someone to look after their children or clean their 
homes? They don't have the resources of a millionnaire, but they have to hire 
someone or pay someone to help them all the same. No business deduction 
for them - despite the fact that many of these parents could not even work 
at all without incurring such expenses, let alone getting to the stage of 
thinking in terms of help to enable them to work more effectively. 

Certainly, where two divorced or separated parents provide support to children, 
there should be some automatic, equitable for.oulti for allcwing them t 
split exemptions and clai^. tax credit, both fo*- r-upport and* for the education 
of those dependent children. Meaningful tax vifom is long overdue. I 
would think the House W.iys and Means Comnlita.^ would be seriously embarrassed 
by their Inaction. I, and other single parents, wonder exactly what the 
time table on this glacier Is? 

Let me personalize tax problems as thsy affect single parents. I am one 
of those you may have read about who was the subject of IRS harrassment. On 
two occasions, the IRS chose to audit my returns as a single parent - the 
first time when my former husband claimed both me and the three children 
(mind you, this was two years after the divorce) and it was this incorrect 
filing that triggered an audit of my return, and the burden of proving the 
deductions and exemptions fell on my shoulders. At one point, I was threatened 
by the IRS auditor that he would take away aJJ^ my dependent exemptions unless 
I would "give" some of these exemptions to my former husband. Actually, 
the auditor also threatened to use my older son's scholarship money against 
me in computing which of us contributed S0% of the total support. This, In 
spite of their own >>r1nted rulings which state that scholarships are not to 
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be considered as Income In such cases. I finally had to utilize the services 
of a practicing tax consultant to plead tht» hearing successfully before an IRS 
examiner. All this, at unnecessary and great expense to me at a time when 
I could little afford It. 

(3) The third area of concern are problems encountered In the areas of credit, 
mortgages and insurance for the widowed and divorced. 

Let me sight a couple of brief examples: 

In 1962, I suffered the indignity of being refused automobile insurance coverage 
simply because 1 was newly-divorced, and considered a bad risk for thut reason. 
Allstate Insurance Company refused my application, refused even to process 
It, because I had not been divorced for at least a year. I submit that I 
was a better driver after tny divorce than I was before. Not only that, why 
•could I not be considered as an individual and be Judged on my own driving 
record? 

From all that I hear in my organization, insurance discrimination against the 
divorced and widowed still exists and has not receded at all. From what I 
am told> I believe it has escalated. 

As far as credit is concerned, I've been fortunate. My income level is 
higher than most single parent women. However, there is one interesting 
anecdote to indicate discrimination. In May of 1971, I sent an application 
for a BankAmericard to First Bank and Trust Company In South Bend, Indiana. 
This was while I was employed as business administrator for eight doctors, 
managing several X-ray facilities, and my Income was indicated near $10,000. 
Within that very same week* a woman appeared from the BankAmericard Central 
Office to apply for my job, but I never heard anything directly from 
BankAmericard, I wrote the banking facility to which the application had 
been sent and explained what had happened, I also explained that I would 
still like to have a card. To this day, I have never received an acknowledgement 
to my application or my letter, nor have I received a BankAmericard. 

(A) The fourth .concern I have is the problem of divorce and separation and 
the effect on the education of the dependent children. The education of my 
children has been my prime motivation these past 12 years. I was stunned 
when I read my divorce decree in 1961 to learn that no reference or provision 
had been Inserted in the decree for their higher education. This is one 
area where a national divorce code with mandatory provisions for shared 
responsibility for the edu*:ation of children would be of great and lasting 
benefit. Such provisions will probably not exist as long as states are the 
control point for the issuance of divorce decrees. In addition, there should 
be mandatory provisions for the insurance and health protection of those 
children. 

There are many, many reasons for a national divorce code and it could be 
approached through the states on the same basis that the "no-fault" automobile 
insurance legislation was approached: minimum standards and a time frame, 

(5) Problems relating to the dissolution of marriage will continue to plague 
us until government makes more adequate provisions in our educational system 
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to provide that all children, equally and fairly, are given the right to 
learn about marriage, about divorce, about bn1ng good, effective parents, etc., 
in order that they may better prepare themselves for the certainties of 
their life styles. The recently developed program, "Education for Parenthood", 
launched by the Office of Education and the Office of Child Development In 
September, 1972, Is most exciting In all respects. This Is Just the type of 
thing our nation needs as we view with considerable anxiety the recent trends 
In marriage dissolution. Hopefully, similar programs In other areas will 
be developed and launched. My organization continues to be available as 
consultants and Is prepared at all times to share our experience with all 
governmental levels concerned. Let me also add. Senators, that It Is 
gratifying to know that you are asking us to discuss pertinent viewpoints 
toward speedy solutions to our shared problems of single parents and their 
children In our society today ... and tomorrow. 

. Thank you very much. 



STATEMENT OF MS. CREASY 

I was Involved with the military for 14 years. Many problems were encountered 
and, of course, not all of them were militarily connected. Problems conmon to 
most marriages become more prominent, however, because of the stresses of 
military life. Many problems encountered directly result from policies 
governing military personnel as well as. In some cases, the lack of covering 
policies. 

The overriding problem for enlisted military families Is money. Ninety percent 
of the families I knew In the military found 1t necessary to "moonlight" In 
order to survive. No matter how tight the hold on the purse strings. It 
was necessary for me to work on a full -time basis and for my husband to work 
part-time, three nights a week plus Saturdays every week. He. held the rank 
of Technical Sergeant, at that time the second highest non-conmlssloned 
officer rank. 

Even though military pay scales have escalated recently, so has the cost of 
living. The "tight money" situation for enlisted military families has not 
altered. 

The necessity of "moonlighting" adds Its own strain to family life. My 
.children spent more time at under-staffed nurseries and with baby-sitters 
than In their own home. This factor, plus the added physical stress of 
"moonlighting", placed my husband and me 1n an atmosphere where family life 
was alwost nJIK Although low finances Is one problem nealy everyone encounters 
at some point, one would think that men 1n the military service of their 
government, whatever their rank, would be able to support a small family 
without the added mental and physical stress of "moonlighting". 

One of the biggest financial strains placed on wives of non-coimiissioned 
officers came when a decision was made to allow non-commissioned officers 
to receive family allotment checks along with their monthly pay checks. 
No consideration was given to the wives and children of non-commissioned 
officers whose husbands were already using their pay to their own personal 
satisfaction. This decision was a mistake. 
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Unnecessary transfers run a close second to financial problems for military 
families. Undue mental, physical and again financial strain Is placed 
on families In the process of transfering from one base to another. The 
strain Is even greater when the family Is not allowed to follow. 

Moving from one home to another, from one school to another, becomes more 
difficult as the children get otder and friends become closer. 

Transfers to overseas bases where life Is totally different and where 
housing Is either non-existent or of low quality places other kinds of 
strain on family life. 

Overseas bases where only families of officers are allowed makes the 
enlisted man feel guilty of his rank. Another strain, perhaps the biggest 
strain of all Is placed on those families where the wife Is forced, without 
advance or continued counsel, to take over the full responsibility as a 
"head of household". 

Military life makes unique demands In-ftjany ways and all members of the 
family have pride In service to our country and do their very best to meet 
those demands without complaining. However, a woman becoming both father 
and mother to her children for any length of time learns to be less dependent 
on her husband, more Independent and more capable of being her own boss. In 
many cases where the husband Is the true foundation of the marriage, the 
marriage begins to falter with this type of transfer. Every effort should be 
made by the Armed Services to keep the families together and, where It Is 
Impossible to do so because of security reasons or war-time conditions, then 
counseling should be readily available for those who stand and wait. The 
divorce statistics of our Viet Nam POWs bear me out. 

Is It too much to ask that when a serviceman Is taken from his family for 
six months or more for security reasons which cannot be divulged that a 
senior officer come by and explain the necessUy of It to the wife and 
children In terms they will understand without divulging the necessity of 
the mission? From my experience, this would have been extremely helpful, and 
would have saved much strain on many marriages. After all, the percentage 
of field grade officers and above Is at Its highest point In military history. 
While the Armed Services do a good Ji^b.of "taking care of their own" the word 
"own" should be more fully extended to Include the military dependents, too. 

The military does take care of widows and orphans. Divorce, In many respects, 
has the same effect us death on military dependents. Even worse effects! I 
believe that there must be a greater concern shown for military divorcees and 
the+r children, particularly as they may affect the children In terms of 
financial support and medical care. 

In preparing for this testimony I was advised by a member of our organization, 
a field grade officer now retired from the Army, that conditions leading to 
marriage dissolution and resulting single parenthood are more acute In the 
service than among civilians. This Is true because many families cannot 
adjust to the constant relocating which seems to be required In the military, 
that break-ups are cause by low pay and poor living conditions among the 
enlisted personnel (many of whom are on welfare), and the necessity of 
"hardship tours" (one year overseas without family). 
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He found, as did I, that the mtlltary Is highly sensatlve about releasing 

any statistics to any organization on subjects which they feel might cause 

an unfavorable public Image. Maybe you can change this. I hope so. 

Thank you. 



STATEMENT OF MS. YOUNG 

Gent)emej)t my gross weekly Income Is $135.00; my net $104.00. I receive 
no other Income for either myself or my children. I can barely meet my 
expenses, which are greater than they need be because I have to work and 
that means baby-sitters. 

^^ expenses are also larger because I have to clothe myself for n\y work, a 
greater expense than It would be If I were a housewife. Also, I don't 
have time to prepare economical meals, and I rely on so-called "convenience 
foods", and one must pay for the convenience. I am one of those heads of 
households whose tax base Is higher, ^nd I pay a penalty because I happen to 
be a single parent. 

In 1957 I was married to a serviceman, attached to An^y security, with the 
rank of SP-4. My former husband attained a rank of SP-5 In 1958, then 
took a year's separation froni the Army In 1958-59. He re-enlisted In 1959 as 
an SP-5, the grade he left. Prior to our marriage, he had served 18 months 
In Korea, and hJs service record was excellent. 

Upon re-enlistment, he taught as an Instructor at Fort Oevens, Massachussetts. 
He was selected for the Non-Comnlsslnned Officers Academy In New Jersey and 
from there, he went on to Washington, D.C., for Instructorlal courses. He 
was then selected for language school In Monterey, California. His specialty 
was Arabic. At this time he was promoted to the rank of E-6. 

Following language school, he returned to Washington to receive Instructions 
and await orders for assignment to Turkey. After one year In Turkey, he was 
assigned to Berult for 2 years and was promoted to the rank of E-7, the Army's 
highest, shortly after his arrival. All throughout his military career he 
received numerous commendations and recownendatlons from his coninanding 
officers for outstanding performance. 

Prior to my leaving for Berult with my children, another child was born 
and. In addftlon, one of our sons was hospitalized. After arrival in 
Berult, there were five additional hospitalizations for the entire family. 
I developed menlngltus and was later operated on for a tubal ligation which, 
following surgery, developed serious Infections. My husband also had an 
accident while swimming, and my son suffered complications In a routine 
tonsilectomy and adenoldectomy. 

My husband's assignment In Berult was extremely demanding, and the pressures 
were great. In addition, the frequent and serious Illnesses of our family plus 
the death of his father (the majority of the funeral expenses were placed on 
my husband), the constancy of doctor and prescription bills, the cost of 
hiring domestic help because of my confinement to bed under doctor's orders 
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all contributed to my husband's i»uffer1ng considerable mental and nervous 
tension and anguish. 

When we aecided that he should seek professional assistance, we discovered that 
all that was available In Qerull was a phyrictan who could administer 
tranquilizers. Unfortunatoly, my husband turned to alcohol for relief, and 
a distinguished military career began to go down the drain. 

There were no medical facilities available to us as a military family In 
Berutt. We incurred very costly medical and prescription bills. There was 
no policy established for reimbursement at the United States Embassy in Beruit. 
My husband's Income was In no way sufficient to cover these bills in addition 
to the day-to-day living expenses. 

After many months of medication for my son's ear infections (the operation 
did not help), it was upon the written statement and strong advice of n\y 
son's physician that we returned to the United States for proper medical 
treatment and change of climate. Whrn n\y husband put in for a transfer 
back to the States, he was threatened that if he left his assignment in 
Beruit he would probably be transferred out of his outfit. And this is 
exactly what did occur. 

While awaiting orders to be transferred back to the United States, n\y husband 
received a communication that stated he was no longer with the ASA due to 
"debt" (hospital, physicians and medication which the military didn't pay 
and for which the Embassy did not reimburse). The military used this excuse 
to transfer him from his unit and the resulting humiliation he suffered caused 
him great anguish. He had great pride in himself, his unit and his career. 
He was a man torn between his love for his Job and his love for his family 
and it was at this point that he seemed to fall apart and turn totally to 
alcohol. 

When we arrived in the States, the children and I went to Ohio. My husband 
continued on to his assignment in California. Shortly after reporting to 
his new assignment, I received a telephone call that he was absent without 
leave. He later turned himself in and was brought up for court martial. I 
flew to California and left my five-year-old and two toddlers in Ohio, 
After long discussions with his defense counsel and his cornnanding officers, . 
they advised me that he was greatly in need of medical and psychiatric 
assistance. They did not want to see him court martial led. However, due to 
his rank, he was to be used as an "example" to others. This was actually 
told to my husband and me by these officers. Because he was to be an "example", 
no medical assistance was forthcoming, 

* At this time, n\y own physical deterioration was extreme. After the court martial, 
n\y husband was assigned to Fort Huachuca, Arizona, Before I left him in 
California lo return to Ohio, n\y husband's physical and mental state was 
at an all-time low. After a brief period, he Instructed me to bring the 
family to Arizona and, upon n\y arrival, I discovered that he was again AWOL. 
This time I six weeks elapsed before he returned. 

He was again brought up for court martial and again demoted in rank. During 
this entire period, he had one interview with a psychiatrist. 
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It was dt this time that my husband was advised to "leave the military 
service". He left the servir-. . but '/jt for m<*d1cdl reasoni. Thus, my 
chfJdren dnd I no Ju^jver na\fe tiny ccAiidertdion as miJftary depe/ide/its. There 
Is no support for my chMdren. nor Is thorp ony available medical care or other 
privileges which would De availdbi'- to us 1* t.c» had a medical discharge. 

Ourinq his year's tour of di t: In Turkey, my dau.lhter and I were hospitalized 
in the States, husband *as notabhj to be with us. In addition to this, 
the A'T^v's non-reimbursement of our mtdical bills in Beruit had left us in 
great financial debt upon return to the States and I was not able to give 
him very much moral and physical support during his post-Beruit assignments 
in California and Arizona. These separations created great strains on the 
family as a unit and upon my husband and me as individuals and, in turn, 
upon our entire marriage. 

After Beruit, n\y husband endeavored to receive reimbursement for our medical 
bills incurred in Lebanon. They were never honored! 

When iny husband was assigned to Beruit, our marriage was very sound. I 
feel that the lack of medical assistance to our family (as well as other 
families in the service, and I have plenty of examples), no family counseling, 
no psychiatric care and at that time no recognition of alcoholism as a disease - 
all of these factors assisted the deterioration of our marriage in a most 
viable manner. 

Because n\y husband's Illness was not recognized at the time of his discharge 
(after 14 years of active military service), which up to the time of Beruit 
was conmendable, he did not receive the medical discharge for which he was 
qualified. Therefore, my children reap no nil ftary benefits nor do I for 
their care and support. 

The deterioration of n\y husband due to alcoholism occurcd while in the service. 
It caused great stress upon my children, anH ! was not able to save our 
marriage nor was n\y husband able lo cope with his escalating problems. A very 
fine marriage e.ided, ^ very valuable soldier's service was lost to his 
country and my chtldren and I continue to suffer because of the ineptitude 
of the military, the necessity of creating "the examp'e" and the "benign neglect" 
of the fact that military wives and children »ire people too. 

Frankly, it would be better had he died. My children would have greater 
security if that had happened. He might as well have died, and It may be 
that he has, I don't know. I haven't heard a thing for three years. 

The Ineptitude with which n\y husband's case was handled has caused untold 
emotional stress, particularly for my oldest daughter. The only assistance for 
her which I can afford is school counseling. She needs much, much more than 
that. 

I might also add that after my husband's discharge and subsequent desertion of 
his family, our household goods were shipped to Ohio. I went back to Massachussetts 
with the children. I couldn't obtain a release to have the furniture sent 
to me because I ^'needed my former husband's signature". Consequently, this 
pedantic attention to red tape caused me to beg from relatives to have a 
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home for n\y children. I also had to spend money I desperately needed for 
lawyers to try to obtain my home furnishings. In addition, many of our household 
goods were sold In Berult to pay some of the medical b111s we owed and for which 
we were never reimbursed. 

The Arn\y mst provide for greater cognizance for their families In trouble. 
Many times I thought that If the system or even one of his comnandlng officers 
had the backbone to stand up and fight for my husband that today there would 
be a whole family unit with a father who Is a whole person, "^he need at 
that time for decent medical and psychiatric attention was acjte but lacking. 

Maybe it stni Is. Ky nine-year-old son tells people that his father is 
dead because he cannot accept the fact that he has been rejected. 
seven-year-old can't remember his father, and my l2-year-o1d daughter is 
fighting a desperate battle within herself about who Is to blame for her father's 
disappearance from her life. If this Is not a destruction of the family unit 
by separation, military Ineptitude and basic Ignorance, I don't know what 
you would call It. 

Military families have a difficult 1o£ at best. Military men would do a 
much more efficient Job In serving our country If the basic instability 
of military families caused by low pay> frequent x."ansfers and duty -necessitating 
frequent and lengthy absences could be alleviated by a greater concern and 
awareness for the needs of military wives and children, plus more adequate 
psychiatric, psychological and marriage counseling services. Without that, 
the problems of the Innocent victims of military marriage dissolution* the 
children, w111 not be appreciably alleviated. 

I do hope you' 11 do something about It. 

Thank you very much . 

CONCLUSION 

In summary, gentlemen, let me reiterate the fact that there are many* many 
things our Federal Government can do to alleviate the pain, suffering i trauma 
and maladjustments caused by marriage dissolution, all of which have deleterious 
effects on children and youth. I won't take the time to define all the reasons 
why It Is necessary to do so because they are more eloquently stated In the 
testimony than I can articulate In a sunmary. 

The four of us did not spend very much time talking about what single parents 
consider to be the most critical area of need ... meaningful Day Care and 
Child Development legislation. From all that I have been told by not only 
my own 90»000 members but every single parent with young children I have talked 
to» this Is the Number One Priority . Hopefully, forces can again be mustered 
to make this legislation a reality. Our nation needs It now, our children need 
it now, and It Is their right as well as the right of those yet unborn to have it. 
It simply must be done. I might add that as this testimony is being drafteo 
in its final form (Thursday, September 20) our expert on the subject of Day Care 
had to cancel her scheduled appearance with us .^^ she couldn't find anyone 
to take care of her children. 
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In addition to unvetoed Day Care and Child Development legislation^ my 
organization also suggests the following: 

K A total end. In fact as we11 as theory* to class discrimination based 
on sex or marital status In the areas of housing, credit and Insurance. 

2. Inmedlate tax reform which, In fairness and equity, will equalize 
the tax base between married couples and heads of households*, such 
legislation to provide for the deduction of child care expenses as a 
business deduction rather than a personal deduction and, In addition? 

a percentage consideration for the dependent deduction when two parties 
not In the same household contribute to child support. 

3. A re-examination by the Armed Services as well as other governmental 
departments of all polfcfes covering transfers and family relocations. 
(Tve been told by many marriage coirselors* psychiatrists and 
psychologist that the chances, of marriage dissolution rise sharply - 
at least SOX - following a family relocation. I believe It.) 

4* The Armed Services should re-examine all their policies covering 

dependents with particular reference to control of allotments for child 
support and alimony. 

5. Uniform standards by all states In divorce codes should be encouraged 
by the Federal Government with particular attention to "no-fault" 
provisions. The archaic divorce codes In many of our states encourage 
the adversary system In divorce practice by lawyers and usually brands 
a party "guilty" or "at fault". This does not end the contentiousness 
which a divorce purports to cure and has long term, deleterious effects 
on children. 

6. Uniform child custody and support laws and enforcement. 



Thank you. 
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Senator Mondai,!:. Our next and final witness is Dr. Ilarvoy Brazor, 
profi'ssor of e'cononiics, DnivtMsity of AIiflii«raiu who lias a statonuMtt 
on taxes anil the family. 

AVe. are very i)leaso(l to have you with us lu^re this !norniu<r. 

STATEMENT OF DR. HARVEY E. BRAZER. PROFESSOR OF ECONOM- 
ICS AND RESEARCH ASSOCIATE. INSTITUTE OF POLICY STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHiaAN 

Mr. Bkazku. Mr. Chairniau, I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to i)resent niy remarks on the impact of taxation on the famdv to the 
suheoHunittee. 

I have a relatively short paj)er, whieh presents n\v views, 1 think 
fairly sueeinetly, and, nnle.ss you i)refer otherwise, 1 'will just read it. 
Senator MoxnALi:. Proceed. 

Mr. Hka/.kk. The joiniun; to^rether of two peoi)le throuc^h nuiri*ia<;e 
to form a household—or their .^ei)a ration throuirh divorce or death- 
need not l)e permitted to alVoct tax liahilities hy n\ore than the conse- 
quences of addinir or (lroj)pin<r a dependent's e.\emi)tioi\. As in Canada 
and some oiher taxiuii' juri.sdirtions. a man and a woman, each of 
whom receives income, may pay jointly the same amount of income tax, 
irrespective of whether or not 'tlu'y marry or, if married, stay marr.ied. 

The problem ari.ses in this country in part hecause, under our hiw, 
tlie unit for taxation is, essentially, the household, rather than the in- 
dividual. .\n(l under an iuconie tax that aims at taxinij ])eoj)le accord- 
in«i: to their relative economic power or well-l)eiu*r, this is as it should 
he. At the sanu' time, howevei*, under this ai)i)r()ach, it isdillicult to .steer 
a coni-se. between the sin<rle individual, the single head of household, 
and the married couple that will do justice to all and also avoid either 
iniposin<r tax penalties on, or otferin^^ tax bonuses for, marria.ire. 

On the other haiul, the alternative of iirnorinfr tho marital .status of 
the taxi)ayer, lai'^^ely or entirely, inevitalily results in vastly different 
treatment of similarly circumstanced economic units or households. 

In the discu.ssion that follows, it should be kept in mind that the 
institution of marria^ro may no lon<j:er be as easy to deline as it once 
was. Chan<j:in^ .social mores su^^<re.st that fornuil, le^ral marriages cou- 
jded with "no fault" divorce laws, may be inci-easiuirly diflicnlt to dis- 
tin^rnish from less formal or nonleijally sanctioned liaisons that appear 
to be inainiuir more widesj)read acceptability. I claini to be oidy an 
ob.server, and not an expert on this. 

To the extent, therefore, that marital status becomes more a matter 
of Iciral form rather than a description of living arran«i:ements relevant 
for measui-ia^ economic and. therefore, taxpayiuir capacity, any dif- 
ferential impacts of the income tax that turn on the distinction be- 
tween married and sin^do individuals take on <rreater weight and may 
be hittiuir an iu(*reasin<rl v fra.«rile institution. 

I shall di.s<Miss first the princi])al features of tlie U.S. income tax 
that diffei*entiate between niai'iMcd and sin<rle tax]iayers. The.se are 
the rate structure, the low-income allov/ance. a!ul the optional .stand- 
ard deduction, the nu'<lical deduction, the child care allowance, and 
the capital lo.ss carryover. This is by no means a completely inclusive 
list, but for all except a snudi handful of taxj)ayers other aspects 
of the Tax Code that make tax lia))ility turn in some part on marital 
.status are in relevant e.soteria. 
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TAX I;A'IK S'l'iaCTl IIK 

From li)'18 to VM) inniTicHl rouph/s onjoyod the privilege of being 
taxed fis th(>Ui,^h tliey were single indi vitliials eiieli luiviiig Imly of their 
joint iiiroiues. liflO.M. api»i'' '>.'niiUi'ly hnll! (W* the htMiehts of income- 
si»Iittinii: WHS extendeil to siiiLile pei'sons who lualutain a home (H'l-iipied 
hy one oi^ more (lei)en(hMits. Koi* imliviihials with Hiibstantial iueomes 
who i'ontem[)hitiMl marriaii'e with someone whose iueome was zero or 
relatively low. the hiw (dh'red the o|)[»or( unity, throu.i>h ineomr-si>lit- 
ting, to "marry into h)wer braekets.'* 

It also bron'ght enormons i)res.sures for change fi'oni single persons 
subject, to Ner\- miu'h higher tax rates than their nnirried compatriots 
who enjoyed e([nnl incomes. I'ntil tlie IDt;*,) Kevenne Act took e if ect the 
• single taxpayer's tax lial)ility exceeded that of (he mai'ried couple 
with the same taxable income by an amount Miat ranged from o.t; pel'- 
cent at taxabU: income of >51.n()0 lo '2:)d percent at 5?ii2,OOU and a. peak 
of ,r2.I percetit at }?iib,OOU. 

Kxpressed in, this fashion, the tax hiw seems to have dealt harshly 
with the singli' pi'i'son and most geiuM-ously with the married i-()U[)le, 
only one [)arty to which liail income. Jt was, liowever, ve!*y vvoU suited 
to t*he case oiMhe married couple vvith income e([iuilly attributable to 
husband and wife, as compared with the single taxpayer with income 
e(|nal to one-half of that of the couple. 

Stated aiu)thei" way. under tlu* [>i'e-P.)70 law if brothers A and B 
and sisters X and Y each had >^U),0(K) pei' year of taxable, ineonie and 
coiitiimed to do so after they became nnuaaed couples AX and BY, 
mari'iage w(Mdd not have a iVected their tax liabilities. 

The Revenue Aft of r,)(')l). howevei*, changed all this. While the tax 
rates . applicable to married couples liling either joint or separate 
i-eturns remained nncluuiiicd, for single individuals i-ates applicable 
to taxable income in the^bi'ackets $4,000 to $0,000 np to $38,000 to 
$44,000 — 1 think it may be signilicant that some tax writers- salaries 
are in that $:kS.OU() to*$44.O0n bi-acket—were reduced by from 1 at 
$4,000 to $(*k()00 to 10 pei'centaiie points at $20,000 to $20,000. and by as 
much as l!O.S percent ( fiom 48 to percent in the $20,000 to $22,000 
bracket). 

As a conse([uence our taxi)ayei-s A. H, X, and Y each would pay tax 
of $2,0i)() as ummu'i'ied individuals, for a total of $8,300. As'tlicy 
coiitemplate mai'riage. howevei-. they now observe that their joint 
tax liabilities will rise, after uuirringe, to $8,700. Thus the change in 
the rate strneturii under the iOOO Ecvenuc Act in the circumstances 
d(*.s*cri))tMl has inij^osed an a/niual tax of $2i)n per couple on marriage. 

Senator AroNUAi.K. An* you sayiiig that tiie 100!) act wiped out that 
single, tax dithM'cntial. taxpaver diirercntial that existed before at 
that bracket s 

Mr. I^iaxKii. 4'he iOOl) act re{biced tax rates only for single tax- 
l)ayers and also for heads of households. It did not change the rates 
ap[)licable to married couples. 

.As a conse([ueiice, a fid because of* the objecti\'C of icducing the dif- 
ferential to 20 pei'eent, i)etween single persons on the one hand and 
married conj)les. the result now is that if yon have, as I suggest-, two 
sisters and two brothers, and each of the four pi"op]o has $10,000 of in- 
<'omo, they pay substantially less in tax remaining singlo than if they 
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marry, \vIu»roas i)ri()r to tlii' VMW) Ki'\'eniu» Art, they would have paid 
oxaetly the same tax irn^sportive of marital status. 

Tliis I tliink, a littlo-nottM] tVatmv of a fai'-ivarhinir aiul imi)()r- 
tjuit rovenueact. 

'riu)se who luay Hie tax vKiiru?; as hoads oF households are ])laced 
a]>proximateIy hiil I'way hot wtuMi siuLHt' pi^rsons aiul mai'ricd rouplos fil- 
iuii* joint rotuVus iu the construct ion of tlio tax rate schedules. And the 
tax eosts of luarria^a^ vary with incouieand the ])roportious of income 
attributable to each memb(M- of a married eouple. Thus, it is difficult 
to <reneralize about the penalty borne by nnirria.iz:e under current tax 
rate schedules. 

Clearly it may be /u\<rative or zero, either where ijiconie is very low 
or where substantially more than lialf of the couple's income is i*c- 
eeived by only (Hie of the parties, while it rises to a very large sum 
where incoine is lii^h and equally divided between the two spouses. For 
example, if the man and woman each earns $50,000 in taxable income 
per year, as sinirle individuals they would pay income taxes of $20,- 
VM) eaeii, oi* $pi.:>S(). The "tax price" or marrla^^e is $-kSOO. for as a 
married couple their tax liability would rise to $45,180. 

And of course, if all of the $100,000 of taxable income was eanied 
by either the husband or wife it could be divided evenly between tliem 
throu«rh niarria«re followed by divorce and an appropriate alimony 
a<rreement, with a tax saving to the couple of almost $5,000 per year. 

At the other extrenie, with only $1,000 of taxable income accniing to 
each individual, n^arviage would actually save $5 per year, I will not 
S|)eculate on the implications of these figures for the attitude of the 
Congress with resi)ect to the relation between income and viitue. 

ornoXAn staxdakd nKDrcrio.v A.vn i,<nv-iNcoMK AnLoWAxrK 

Taxi)ayers uuiy now avail themselves of one of three options for 
handling nonbusiness deductions. They may take itemized deductions 
for State and local taxes, charitable contributions, interest paid, medi- 
cal expenses, and a miscellany of othei' expenses. Or they may choose 
instead tiie optional standard deduction of 15 percent of adjusted 
gross income, subject to a maxinnnn of $:2,000. Tlic third option is the 
low-income allowances of a flat $1,:500. The choice between the stand- 
ard deduction and the low-income allowance turns simply on income, 
Cp to $8,fU>7 the low-income allowance — LIA— exceeds the standard 
deduction and will be taken unless itemized deductions are greater than 
$1,^300, 

Tiie standard deduction and the LIA are .so designed as to impose 
tax costs on marriage because they apply under the same terms to mar- 
ried as to single taxpayers. Thu.s, for example, returning to brothers 
A and B and si.sters X and V. let us supi)ose that each has $12,000 of 
adjusted gross income. Collecti\Tly, while single, they would be en- 
titled to $7,200 ($1,800 times 4) in standard deductions. But following 
the marriages of A and X and B and other things remaining the 
same, the standard deduction permissible is induced to $2,000 per cou- 
ple, for a reduction of $'>.20() in total and an increase, on this account, 
of .some $600 in the tax Habilities of the four people. 
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Tlic opcM*ation of tlic low-iiicorrii! allowance has a similar impact on 
marriage. Suppose two people each with adjusted gross incoiuc of 
$5,000. As single taxpayers each is entitled to u LIA of $1,300 :)r $2,000 
in tolal. U they now marry tiieir eoniljined income of $10,000 entitles 
them to only a standarti deduction of $1,500. foi" a Joss of deihictions of 
$1,100. In tins instance marriage costs over $150 per year in additional 
tax liability. 

It shoidd 1)0 noted, of course, that nuirried couples cannot regain the 
tax advantages of status a.s single taxpayers by filling separate returns. 
In the case of separate returns the LIA permitted is only. $050 per 
return and the maxinnun standard deduction is reduced to $1,000. 
Divorce, oiice more, i.s the clear-cut answer to the problem. 



Medical expenses nuiy be taken as an itemi/.ed deduction only to the 
extent that they exceed ^> percent of adjusted gross income (AGI) and 
the costs of niediciru' and drugs count as medical expenses only insofar 
as they (\xceed 1 [)(M'C(!nt of AGI. In cases where most or all of s\ich 
expenses aiv incurred iu behalf of one spouse the juedical expense 
deduction may be substantially larger if that spouse both has income 
and can lile as a single taxpayci*. 

As we liave seen, divorce is one way in which single taxpayer status 
nuiy be attained and the income of a couple divided between them. 
Suppose that (1) nuirried couple AX has AGI of $20,000, all earned 
by A. and (2) medical exi>enscs of $1,000 and $200 of di'ug costs are 
incurred in behalf of X. Filing jointly as a married couple, AX may 
deduct only $-100. JUit if A and X. foliowing a divoi*ce, were to divide 
their income .so tliat X received $8,000 and A $12,000, the medical 
(expense deduction available to X would be $880, or $480 higher. 

Obviously any of an infinite ninnber of combinations of income and 
medical expense allocations between nuirried couples is possible. The 
foregoing numbers arc merely one illustration. As such the numbers 
have no particular signifiennce other than to demonstrate another, 
probably minor, burden that the income tax law may impose on 
marriage. 



As much as $1,800 per year may be deducted for the cost.s of house- 
hold services or for the care of one or more dependent children under 
the age of 15 or an incapacitated spouse or (U^ pendent when such costs 
are incurred in order to enable th.e taxpyaer to bo gainfully enij)loy(»(l. 
This anioimt is deductible. howev(u', only if AGI is e(|ual to or less than 
$18,000. Above that level the amount of the allowable deduction is 
reduced by 50 cents foi' each dolhir by which AGI exceeds $18,000. Tlius 
at A(rl of $27,000 the deductible amount is reduced to x.cro. 

Let us suppose now that a mai-rief1 couple with two children under 
the age of 15 earns $.*U>,000. divided eveidy b(»tween Imsband and wife. 
At this income level they are not permitted to deduct anything that 
may be spent for household services of for the care of the (•hildren. 



DKurcriox rui: ^ikdicai. kxvkxsks 
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If. li()\vi»viM\ du' innri'iaiiV is tcrniiiuitiul and oiio child is assigned to 
onch i)aivnt. siiuv wo now liavt* t\V(? ACiTs of $1S,()()() latlior tliaii one 
of $o()XH)(). (Iu» total allowahlc dinliu'tioii for household services or 
ciiild caiv may amount to as nuirh asJ>i)J>()0. 

*rhus, entirely apart fi'om the tax sa\'in«!'s an^'uinj;* froiu the disso- 
lution of the marriaire heeausc of other aspects of the law. this one. 
featui-e hy it«elf nuiy rut taxable income by close to ^lO.OOO and pi'o- 
\'ide iitax ivduction of some i^'2.r>(H). 

It should l)e renieml)ered that the Iciiul of tax impact noted hei'C is 
iu)t upplieahle mei'elv to younti'ei* oi' yountr middle-a^*ed taxpayiTS 
who iiuiy he ivs[)onsil)Ie for incapacitated paients or adult childivn. 
And, while one may stron^'ly fa\'or this lihei'al treatment of the kind 
of expenses under discussion, the \'ei'V lai'<re dilTd'cnce in the tivat- 
luent of single as I'Oinpared to mai-ricd taxi)ayei-s is striking indeed. 

uKorcrioN kou caimmai. i.ossks 

Net capital losses in any one year may he (U'duuted fi-oiu other in- 
come in an amount of up to i^l.OOO. The excess nmy he cai-i-ied .forward 
iudelinitely and. if not oll'set hy capital gains, the canwover is. again, 
deductible from ordinaiy income to the extent of ^1,000 pei* year. 

The i?l.()0() liunt applies iri'cspective of the marital status of the 
taxi)ayei*. Thus, if i)oth husbaiul and wife have sutleivd substantial 
ca[)ital losses; and lu'itlier the cui'i-ent- year noi* succeeding yoai's bring 
t)tVsetting capital gains, they could double the amount deiluetlble on 
this account if they attaiiu'd single status as taxpayei's. 

T\\\s feature of the tax law as it iiupinges upon mai i-iage is probably 
not of major (plant ilative importance. Xe\'ertheies.s, it does. oiu*e 
more, raise the question as to whethei* any element of the tax code 
^ihould oi)Oi*ato in such fashion as to hi*ing a higher tax liability simj)ly 
l)y reason of the fact- that the taxpayers are mai-ried rather than 
single. 

OVKRAl.l. f^ri»A<*r O.N >rAUlTAl. STATrs 

To this ])oint we ha\*(* been looking at selected aspects of the iiuli- 
vidual income tax with each of them viewed independently of the 
others. In an ell'oi't to gain some adtlitioiud j)eispecti\*e it may be 
helpful to look at the tax conseiiuences of marriage undei* some illus- 
trative eircmnstaiu'es with lespeet to level of income, the disti-ibution 
of income betwe(»n husbaiul ami wife, and the luiture of nonhu.siness 
deductions. r 

In table 1 some hypothotieal tax liabilities aiv piv.sented. In the 
(irst I'ow of this table we have the liabilities incuii-ed by taxpayers 
lirnig joint I'etui-ns. In the two rows that follow the coiuj)utations ai-e 
based on the assumption that income is split e([ually lu^tween the dis- ' 
.solved maiM-iage partiuM's, either iu'canse one-half was eariu'tl hy each 
or becau.se alimony e([ual to the diU'd'euce between one-half of ACtI 
and the income eai'iu'd by her (him) is paid to the ex-spouse. 

(■The table refei'red toabo\'e follows:] 
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TABLE l.-liFFECTS Of MARIfA' SfAfUS ON TAX LIABtLlTr, KAMILV OF 2 PARENTS AND 2 DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN. SELECTED INCOMES 

[Tax liability in dollaisl 
AGI $5,000 AGI $10,000 AGI $20,000 AGl $40,000 



Typeotrelurn Jtemiied Slandjfd Itemized SiaiiiJjrd Ueini/ed Standard Itemized 

and income deduc- deduc- deduc- deriuc- deduc- deduc- deduc- 

and family split LIA tions> tioii tionsi tion tions > tion lions' 



Joint .. 98 79 925 785 3 010 2.586 9,920 8.270 

Head/head; 50-50:2-2.... 0 78 -'672 755 2.520 2.367 7,390 6,800 

Head/single; 50-50; 3-) 62 207 -'702 800 2.625 2.518 7.725 7,202 

Maximum difference 98 ) 253 29 490 219 2,530 1,470 



' Itemized deductions as a proportion of AGI assumed to be equal to the average for the AGI class on joint returns tiled 
in 1970. Computed from U.S. Departtnent of the Treasury, "Statistics of Income, 1970. Indiviriual Income- Tax Returns" 
(Washington; U.S. Government Printing Office. 1972). 

- Low income allowance used on each of 2 $5,000 AGl returns. 

Mr. l^K.\zKK. In t.lio si^cuiicl row oach of tho partMits is jissigiicd ouo 
('liild :iml tluiis tlioy botli lili' t;ix ivtiirns as Itojids of hoiisoholds, while 
in tilt' tliirtl row hotli childriMi an' assi<i;nod to .)m' pariMit, wlio qualifies 
as a iK'ad of lH)nseIio!d_. and the other parent Dies his tax i'etiu'ii as a 
sifiiifle iitdividfial. 

It will he observed that ait even split of both income and child rcn 
always, in the illu.strative cases presented* produces .the smallest tax 
iial)ility. The cliirerence in income tax liability may aniomitto as much 
as )>i)S per year even where AG! is only Ji^r).OUO, and that diU'crcuce 
rises to a raii^^e of about $1,500 to i^'lMi) at au AGl of $40,000, depend- 
iui^ on whether or not deditctioris are itemized. 

These n<4*in'es, howe\'er, do not include the eil'octs, described earlier, 
of the treatment of medical expenses and costs of household services 
atid care of dependents, and the capital loss otl'set. Thus in the case of 
the coni)le witli AGl of Ji^U),0(X), for example, dissolution of the mar- 
i-ia<>'c could permit further deductions of $7,000 for household services 
and child care, an additional $1,000 deductioii for capital losses, and 
$000 of medical expenses not <lednctible in the joint return. 

This $l().:iO() in re<lu<'ed taxable income could brin<>; the tax saving, 
a.ssumiuir itemizeil deductions are taken, from loss than $1,500 to as 
hitrh as $-^500 per year. This anu)unt represents nearly one-sixth of 
the after-tax income available to the couple tiling a joint retmn. Sim- 
ilar ralculations would oll'ej* startliii^^, hut less di'nmatic, evidence 
indicatino- h()W expensive marital ties can Ik* uiuUm' the Federal in- 
rome tux, even at low or moderate income Icvel.s. 

'r.\X rOMl'V .\NI) TAMILY STAlUI.CrY 

It is dillicult to believe that the pecuniary incentives for dissolving 
mai-riap's that an» currently ollVred uuder'tlie individttal income tax 
are of no inlhieiK'c on people's decisions in this area. And the infhi- 
eiu'e e.xerted can hardly be conelucive to improved family stability. I 
leav(> it to those bettei' <jualified than I to attempt to ^rage the effect, 
Havin*: attempted to spell- out the dimensions and sources of the tax 
|)re.sstire on marriage, I will venture some su^^gostions as to how that 
luussnre might he reduceil or eliminated. 

It may tempt some, as a means of enhancing family .stability, to go 
fni'thei* in the direction of ftivoring marriage through the tax system. 
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1 wjiH't fliis lor twi) ifjtsoiis. Tl)i» lirst is tlial if marriod uoiiplos enjoy 
(ax (• oik; i»ss ions tlu^st\ conct^ssions will ai)|)onr inequitable to widows 
and widowtM's and tlu^ "wi-on<i;ed** |)arties to divorces, none ol: whom 
el looses to 1)1* mnnarrit'd. And if the s|)ecial tax treatment is extended 
tosucii |)i»()|)le, holdiuii' tin- lim^ against only sonu* sin^li' j)t»{)j)le si^ems 
niMtlii^i* ix|nitid)li' nor j)olitica]ly vial)le. 

.My second r(»ason is that 'le<i;ally identifiahhr and reeog'nizcd mar- 
riagi*. may or may not involve interjurrsonal ri»lationships that arc 
sni)stjuitial]y tlillVrcMit I'rom tliosi^. that may obtain in the absenee of 
legui or relio'ioHS sanrtion. M(mi of the cloth may i)reach, and any of 
US may morali/.e, hut .surely the tax code is not the appropriate ve- 
incle foi* rcwardinii' virtue, or j)unisliin<»- sin. Hath(M-, it .^ccnis to mo. 
that tiio tax .system should incorjKjrate a completely neutral stance in 
tiiis ren-nrd. 

Wmx resjKH't to the rate strueture under the income tax, neutrality 
requires that income he taxed to the individual who earns it or to whom 
it accrues. Each individual in receipt of uicome would he a unit for 
taxation. includin<r each of the two marriage i)artners. If one spouse 
had less than .some minimal income he or shecoidd be given dependency 
statu.s. Putting a.side j)rol)lems relating to j)roi)erty income, this ap- 
j)roach woidd insure that entry into or the dissolution of marriage 
would leave tax liability nnaU'ected. 

Property presents dlflieultie.s because of community pi'operty rules 
in eight States, and because i>roi)er'ty may readily be Viivided bi^twoen 
liiisband and wife and tax liabilities thereby rediiced in the absence of 
joint returns and ineome-splitting. It was the fir.st of these considera- 
tions that led the Congress to introduce income-splitting in 104S. I^ut 
the results would have been far preferable if, instead, the Congress 
had provided that State laws with regard to community proi)eity were 
not to be permitted to govern in allocation of iucomc for purj)oses of 
the Federal income tax. It is this move that I urge at this time. 

The distribution of property among family meinbei*s now provides 
a means of reducing income tax liabilities. My proposal would simply 
add the s])ouse to the potential beneficiaries and would not pose a new 
set of problems. Whether or not tJie suggested change should be con- 
templated, there is much to be said for either a gift tax with a much 
more substantial bite than that imposed under present law, or the 
inclusion of major gifts in the income of the donee. 

I would not be concerned about the allocation of exemj)tions for 
dependent children between |)a rents as taxable entities. As T have sug- 
gested at length elsewhere, tlu^ present form of the exemption would be 
better abandoned in favor of an income-coiulitioned children's allow- 
ance j)atterned along lines not very ditVcreut from the family allowance 
plan that was passed in the ITouse but failed to gain apj)roval in the 
Semite last year. 

The j)roble.ms |)resented by the cost of lion.sehold services and child 
care deduction are readily solved. If the deduction is wai-ranted for a 
couple with income of uj) to $18,000, it slionid also be warranted at 
hitrher levels of income. Thus all that is required is that the provision 
under which the (leductible auiomit is reduced as income exceeds 
$18,000 be dropped. 

Tf my first proposal, reestabli.sliing the individual as the taxable 
unit, should l)e adopted neither tlie capital loss oti'set of not more than 
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SLOOO a«»'aiiist othvv iiuHnm'. iioi' t lu* 1^1 A or slaiulai'd deduction would 
contimH'. to prosont i)mbU»ins. T)ifru;urtios ni'ist'. now hecaiise the {imoiint 
of tlu'si'. diHlnctioHS availMbli* is iiuidi' to t\\n\ on wlu'thor two [h'o[)1o. 
ariM)!' a!*iMU)t niMrrii'd. 

l;iidei' tliu sutji^-i'stions oll'oivd In'iv viwU inconu* riH-i[)iont would 
I'oiistitiitc a taxahio entity iiTes[H»ctive' of Ids oi- Iior marital statns. 
IMms m'itluM- marriage nor dissolution of uiarri:i<»v woidd a IVcct allow- 
al)le dedurtions foi* »-jij)ital losses. oi)tional standard deduetion, or 
IjIA. Mncli tile same can be said for the liiedieal expense dednction. 

T sns|)eet that the j)resent iiu-ome ta: , tU'S[)ite its obvious shortconi- 
intA's, is not a major inlhience on family stability. Hut it does seem to 
ine both ine(juital)le jind j)otentialIy disrui)tive of an institntion that 
lias sei'ved our society well, for the most [)art, to eontiiine in the tax 
law those fejit nres that permit tax liability to turn in .some ap[)reciab]o 
nu'asnre on one's marita 1 stat ns. 

It distre.s,ses lue to think that A may never marry X on advice of 
t iieir tax accountant. 

Senator Mond.m.k. Is it your thesis that divorce is »»'ood business 
under t lie present t ax laws then ? 

Mv. \^n^y:v:n. My wife and I have been calculating^, yiw Chairman, 
. and i-leariv we would chan<ie nothina* excejjt the Ie«i:al nature of our 
relationship. In the case of oiu' circumstances, we would save enouf^di 
per year to meet^ tin* cost n{ sendint^ one of oui* cliildi'en tlu-ou*^li 
coiieire. AVhat I am talkinu* about is a tax savin<r of about $-2,000 and 
ir:>,()()()a year. 

What that would i'e([uii'e is that since the earned im-ome is largely 
attributeel to me. ami luy wife works hard, but is not paid for it in 
(M)in, a.ssmniug a di\'oi'ce settlemeiu muler which the income Avould be 
equally diviiled between us. the alimony payments wonhl be dednctiblo 
from my retui-n, and i f our <'oud)iued incouu* is ^r')0,Ont^ a year, $15,000 
would Ik' taxable to her and $15,000 to me, and various other advan- 
tages that I ]ui\ e outlined would accrue. 

Senator .Moxo.m.k. Did I understaiul you were suggesting that we 
i-id ourselves of the so-called niai'ital share or nuirital split in the 
(•aleulations of taxes, get away from that, jnst im^lnde in the adjusted 
gross of each individual taxpayer the amount that he earns, is that 
what you were suggesting^ 

Mr! Hi{.\/.Ki:. 'fhat is, Mv. ( 'haii uiai;, what 1 am suggesting. I ha\'e 
long been an ad\'ocate of regarding the household as the economic 
unit and the economic unit as the taxable entity, as the unit for taxa- 
tion. Hut if one is concerned with neutrality with respect to marital 
status, and I think that becomes an inereasiugiy important coneern as 
lifestyles change and on, then it seems to me that we can no longer 
I'ely, for j)nrj)oses of c()iuj>utiug tax liability, on a legal definition of 
marriage. 

If th(*re were .some way, perhaps, of reviving on a delinition of mar- 
I'iage that turned, if I may say so. on substance rather than form, I 
might be willing to work harder in linrl .'^ouje means othei* tlian the 
om» suggested for solving the ju'obleiu. Hut obviously the ti'ouble with 
our pre-llHiO Iveveime Act system was that it seeuietl to impose suf^' 
heavy burdiMis on single peoj)le. many of whom were in important re- 
S|)ects no di llereutly cijreumstance(l than marrietl couples. 

'I'here was a great (jeal of pressure in the ( 'ougi'e.ss, as you may well 
Q ow, to afford head Of household status to single [)er.sons over age 
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♦5r) who did not lunc (li'i)t'ndcnts liviiii>' witli tluMii, on tlio <rronuds 
that oiioc you roach aiiv '):) il* yon Inul not Ikhmi married or porluips 
even if yon had. t\w pi'osptM'ts of yonr njarryini** wvro slioflit and you 
onu'lit tiuM'idoro lo *j;vt li(»M(l-of-houst»liol(l status anyway, 

S(Miato!* .MoN! \ni:. Now. wo lia\i» lliis (livlu**tion you rofor to foi* 
rliild ri\Vi\ i( yoin* inconip is ^IS.OOO or loss, you ran (lo(hu t the cost 
ol" cliild raiv-^— 

Mr. Hu.\/.i:u. Not only cluid rare, hut rai'o of incaparitated depcnd- 
rnts as well. 

SiMuitor ^foNU.M.K. Hut suppose yoiii* nu)ther decided to work, you 
i'ould i)ut. your chihhvn iu the th\y care renter and yon can deduct 
tile rost of that day care. ri<rht^ 

.Mr. RiJA/.i:ij. ^'ou ean dednrt. the i*ost ol' earc outside the home, but 
)U)dei* soiuewluit less .u'cnerous terms. For one cliiid. you ai*e pei'Uiittcd 
to (le(hict only Si>(H) a mouth: two chihh-en, up to ^300: three or more 
children, up to a month. 

Senator .\r<)Nn.\i.r,. IT you had three rhildreu. you could deduct $400 
:i month, which would he $4,800 a year, rifrht? 

.\rr. Bu.\7.r.n. Ki<rht. 

Senator ^roxoAf.i-:. Xow. it you decided to stay liome and tidvc care 
oF the childi'en. there are no dediu'tions. right? 

^fi'. RiiAZKii. Theie is lU) deduction. All the law periuits is that the 
\alue of the housewife's .services not he included in income. In effect, 
■it is an e.\cInsio2K but the same exclusion applies to all imputed in- 
come. 

Senator ]\roNn.\LK. You could say there is an economic incentive here. 
thi'ou<::h this ta.\ to cncoui'aii'e mothers to work rather than stay home, 
could you not^ 

■Nfr. BuAX.KU. Oh. I think it is a distinct incentive, yes. 

Senator Mcinoalk. I do not objcrt to that, because I think that ouofht 
to Ik\ up to the individuals. I^ut why do we not have a coequal tax 
bem'iit foi* mothers who ai'c workinir at home throuf^li the form of 
liberal chihh'eu's allowance oi* the form of n reasonable tax credit 
which I'eflectcd in some rea.soiud^le way the cost of rearin<>: children? 

^Ir. Bk.\xi:u. Well, i could (pu)te the old sayin<»: about virtue beinir 
its own rewai'd. I snppo.se. but more seriously, the problem I would 
face with the suii'u:cstion is that siiu-e imputed income equal to the 
value of the housewife's services iu the home — since that income is 
not iurhuUHl in income subject to ta.\, if we were ihen to allow certain 
deihictions or credits, in eifect we would be providin*^ for deduction or 
e.xelusion of the siime inrome twire. 

Senator MoxnALK. Are you a<rjunst all deductions, then, for 
dependents^ 

Mr. Rkazkij. My position is that the deduction or exemption for 
depondents now accrues verv largely to middle and liifrh income tax- 
payers. Thei-cfore. it is as you yourscdf luwe stated earlier this morn- 
inir, kiml of children's allowance that is stood on its liead. It may be 
woi'tli over $500 for those in the highest brsickets, and it is worth zero 
for those who have' no taxable income. 

Senator ^h)xn.\LK. Would il imt be snuu'ter to substitute a credit 
system of some kind ? 

Mr. BijAZKK. A credit .system, provided that tlie credit was not lim- 
ited to the amount of one's tax liability. 




Si'uatoi' MoND.M.i:. So if voii ai'c pour, aiul say wo i»ivo ^AOO credit 
ami thill lijul no siii'iiilicauri' to vow \)vri\\\>v you owetl no tuxes, you 
would *ivi. in ell'eci, the ne.irati\e income tax approaeli to hel)) witli 
the family i 

Mr. \\u.\y.y.]i. Vrs. Ksscnt iaily the plan to whieh I made refereneo, 
which is in the Calilornia Law lu'\ iew at'tii'le of :) or I years a^i^o, is 
[)reeisely that. It is a credit, the amount i)( wliUAi waries Inversely 
with income. 

Senator MuNn.\ia:. That is in Caiii'urnia law now ( 

Mv. huv/.vM. It is in the California Law Review. It is a puhlishcd 
pa] KM' : it is not the law. 

Scnatoi' .MoNhAi r. Somchody wiotc* ahont it. 

M]\ l)i»'-Zi:iJ. It would function very umch like the family allow- 
ance plan. a>^ it cami? ont of the House of I\ej)resiMitatives. 

SMipitor .M(i.\n.\ia:. ^'ou mean under U.K. 1, fannly allowance? 

-Mr. Hk.nx.ki;. ^'es. This, essentially, was imt Cjuite a eliildren\s al- 
lowance, hut it came \ ery close to it in the sense that oidy fanulios with 
children 'wcrj' I'liirihle. 

Senator .MdNn.M.r. Yes, tin* workiiiij: poor or tlie ])0()r wiu) ir<id no 
clnldi'cn were not eli^'^ihle i 

M\\ I>K'.\/.r.h*. That is ri^Hu, Hut it seems to me that if yon were to 
ivnunc tlu' .nT.'iH exempt ioi\ for children that is now allowed, the reve- 
inie sa\ in<;' I'calixcd wouM he a \ery suhstantial l)art of the cost of 
a meaninii'fid j)nii:i'am — 

Semitor .NfoNn.Ma:. ^^'hat does that deduction cost the Ti'easury, do 
yon have any idea ( 

Afr. P>i.-.\zi:ii. Well, oll'hand I lind it diilicnit to recall an overall liu- 
ui'e, othei- than the lii^'ure which indicates that foi' each $100 eluiuf^c 
at the outset, tin* cost issr'j ])iHjon 

Senator Mo.vn.M.K. In deductions f 

Mr. Bjmxj;};. h'or all vcmptions. yes. T!ie total numl)er of exemp- 
tions claiuicd for children un<le\' IS is some TO inillion, so the. total 
amonrit of a^'tnal deduction rmis to aliout J^.V^ Mllion, and iny estimate 
is. as I calculated it riijfht hei'e in my head, the revenue cost of the 
exein[)tion as it ai)()Iies not to linsl)aud and 'wife. siu«rle tax])ayer, ct 
('etera. hut only to children undei' IS, who would he eliirihlc for tlic 
suirirested <'hi fdren's allowaiK'c, the i'e\'eu uc cost to the Treasury is ap- 
proximately Slu hillion a yeai'. 

Senator .Monoa i.i:. Thaul-: you \ ery much. 

I have to t^o to the Semite Chamher and vote now. AVe will stand 
in rt»cess until tomori'ow mo^'uinL^ 

j Where\jpon. at 1*J:M') p.ni., the snl>comn)ittee was I'ecessod, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Wednesday. Septeiuher i^O, ll^To. J 
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AMERICAN FAMILIES: TRENDS AND PRESSURES, 1973 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1973 

U. S. Sjinate, 

SmCOMMllTEK ON ClIILDlUJN AND YoUTII OF TIIK 

('OMMl'm:KON LaHOU and PuhLIC \\^rXVAUKj 

Washington^ D.C. 

The siiiK'OinniittiH* mot pursiiaut to notice, at 10 a.m. in room 4232, 
Dirkscn Senate OtHco I^iiilding, Senator Walter F. Aioiidalo (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Mondalc and Stallord. 

Stall' members present : A. Sidney Johnson 111 and Ellen Ploffman, 
professional statF members; and John K. Scales, minority counseL 
Senator Mondai.k. The committee \YiIl come to order. 
This moniing \vc hohl our third day of hearings on the topic of 
American Families : Trends and Pressures." 

We have a long, interesting witness list today, but if ^Ye arc going 
to complete these hearings this morning, I think it will be necessarj' 
to limit the testimony to 10 minutes each so that we can liavc ques- 
tions as well. 

I will ask S(miebody on the staff to time these statements and let us 
know when 10 minutes are up. 

Our tii-st witness is Sophie H. Engel, speaking on behalf of the 
Council of Jewish Federations aiul Welfare Funds, and Mrs. Morton 
A. Langsfekl. of tlu^ Federation of Jewish Agencies of Greater 
Philadelphia. 

We are phrased to ha\-e you with us this morning, 

STATEMENT OF SOPHIE B. ENGEL, CONSULTANT, SOCIAL PLAN- 
NING, COUNCIL OP JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND WELFARE 
FUNDS, ON BEHALF OF PHILIP BERNSTEIN, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT; AND MRS. MORTON A. LANGSFELD, JR., CHAIRMAN, 
PLANNING COMMITTEE ON FAMILY AND INDIVIDUAL SERV- 
ICES, FEDERATION OF JEWISH AGENCIES OF GREATER 
PHILADELPHIA 

Mrs. ExcjKL. Good rnorning and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Sophie B. Engcl and I am presenting testimony on 
behalf of Philip Bernstein, executive vice president of the Council 
of Jewisli Fedei-ations and Welfare Funds. My position with the 
council is that of consnUant on social planning. 

The Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds is the na- 
tional association of central commiuiity organizations — Jewish fed- 
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iM'ations ami roiniHUiiity rouiicils -scrN inir doso to SOD Jewish com- 
munitii'S in \hv TTnitod Statos and Canada, 

A major function of the coimcil i.«^ to ai>sist tlioso ronnnunity 
orira nidations in planninir* dcvclopinir and linancinir of health, wol- 
fall', rnltnral, and luhieat lonal sin'vi(*es. 

Our mrmluM* fiMlerations ivpn'sent a network of Iiealth and wel- 
fare a«xeneies whieh inehHh». Jewish family and ehildren aj^eneie.*-'. 
♦Fewish e(>nununity recreational and itiforinal educational centcMr., 
homes for tlu' n«rc(l and chronically ill and iriMieral hospitals, hospitals 
under flewi.-'!) auspices in i^:^ cities. 

\Vr nro pltMtsed to hu\'e this oppoW unity to nrcscni our views on 
iroN'ern mental policies alfei'tinir faniily stahility and the well-l)ein<j^ of 
chihhvn. 

At our annual national assend)lii'S wi* have continual ly pressed for 
the enactment of leirislation to impr()vi' the (|uality and (piantity of 
health and widfan* proirrams. Wi* helieve the central is.-ni'S alfectinix 
these deveiopnuMits an* tlu* followinir 

N AT I o \ A I . IM J IJ ( • V ON I N ( 'O M r. M A l \TK N' A N ( * K 

( )f overi'idinir imp<M-tance is tlu» ni'cd for a national income policy 
witii national standards of idi«rihility to assure that all people, inclnd- 
inir ciiihlren. may Inn eat least a niiniinnn) standaril of livinixsniTicient 
to maintain health, human deci'ucy, and diirnity. 

A first step in this (iirection was the enactment hy Conirrcss last year 
of the ^ul>plenu•ntary si'curity iiiconu' program wiiich rephuTS the 
Fcdernl-State [)ro*rrams of ol(i-a«re assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally disahled. 

We stron»^dy nr«re that this policy l>e I'xtended to all oligihle itidi- 
\*i<luals ami families in ni'e»i, includin.ir those with hotli parents in the. 
h*>me and the ''workint^^ poor." 

Such Ie<rislation should include sa fe«ruards a*rainst any State lower- 
iiitr its ])resent stanilards of assistance. It .should also authorize Fed- 
eral sharin*^ in supph^mentat ion l>y States with hi«^her .stamhirds. 

We believe this would *ro far in (M)rrectin;^^ many of the present in- 
i»(iuitie.s. 

At the present tiuu* families with the .samt* iiu'ome levol but residing 
in ditfercMit States are not I'lii^ihli* for the same services due to a wide 
\*arl:rtirMi in Stati' |>oliey on income eli^jfibility re(inir»:-riiLMits. 

To oven'ome this manifest iru'ijully (^li^nbility for sei'vices which 
are subsidized in part or in whol(^ hy the Federal (iovernment should 
be related to the I^ureau of I^abor' Stati.^tics adjusted minimum in- 
come standard. 

NATIONAL CO.MMrr.MKNT TO STKKNOTM KN TAMrLV IJFK 

A mitional commitment to stren»rthen th(» unity of the family and 
to enhanci' the di'N idopment of childnMi is undent ly riMjuired. It should 
be the concern of irovernment to raise the(|uality of all of family life 
in the Fnited States. 

A compreluMisive ran^^e of family and (»hild care services .should be 
avaihd)le to all families and children who need them, with cost for 
.services ran^in*: from free to full payment dependin«r upon the 
fannlyV financial resouices. 
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l;uri)rtiinati'ly, tlu'. [wiiiripjil ^onimmhiumu i)r()<(nun for fainilit\s ami 
cliililriMi — tlie AFDC i)n)<(rain- iMUMMU'a<i:t's soparatioii and tlu* dis- 
niptioii of family lifi*. Tlu» nM[uiriMiUMds in many Statosdiattlu' fatluM* 
loavi» ln)iiu' in uulvv lliat tlu^ motlicr and oliiidlvn ([uaiify for AKDC 
sliould l)c eliminated ami rephiccd hy i(»<^nsiation tiiat wonid (MU'Our- 
a.iri' family stal)ili(y anti pro\ idi' iiii-iMU ivi'S to pn^siu'v^t tiu» unity of 
till' family. 

.Motlu'rs shonid be iMiahlod to stM'vi* tlu» bo.st intiTOsts of thoir cliil- 
dri»n. and t Iu'ri4)y of society, by ha\ in<j; I he option of remainin/L^ in t.iioir 
homes ar taking outside employment. 

I'he sharp inerease in the divorce rate and the. ii;ro\viu<^ number of 
sin^!v i)are"<" families headed hy a female, tla-, increasing nnniber 
of women in the labor force, the lar^e mimbers of troubled and alien- 
ated youth — -all Ihese nnih'rscore the need for a stron<i <^^overnnient 
initiutiNc to preserve and strengthen the faniily. 

Ill addition to supportive services, such as counseling, honienndccr 
services, day caiv. and foster care when needed, emphasis shoidd be 
])Iaced on preventive programs, such as family life education, nutri- 
tion and health care, cultural enrichment programs for children and 
youth as-well as vocational and career guidance. 

If we are committed to a goal of strengthening family lifo, the range 
of family services and the eligibility requirements need to be broad- 
ened consiilerably beyond the ix?strictive limitations in the current draft 
of HKW's social service regulations. 

The detinition of family services should encompass services to sup- 
port and reinforce parental care and services to supplement parental 
care as needed. 

The prevention of financial dependency might be more possible of 
attainment if such services were made available to low- and moderate- 
income families at fees witlnn their capacity to pay. 

Tiio expei-ience of our agencies in providing services to children and 
their parents in their own homes has shown that the viability of the 
family unit can be preserved and strengthened — that placement in a 
foster home or in an institution can be avoitled in many inst^inces. 

Institutionalization, unless absolutely necessary, is not only disrup- 
tive of family relationships and ties but is costly to the connnunity. 



A network of connnunity-based services .should be made available 
to nil in need, with vtxsy access to the systcin through mult i.scr vice 
centers. 

These centers should provichi information and referral services, 
temporary (emergency services, and other scr^'ices (;ither directly oi* 
til rough ari-angenients with othei* public or private agencies in the 
coiiimunity. 

Kfforts should be directed toward coordination and integratioii of 
tlu* many fragmented services to assure the provision of appropriate 
services as eifectively and [)romptly as possible. 



Wo trn.st that this liearing marks the beginning of a far-reaching 
and sii.stained etfort on the part of the Federal Goveriiment to examine 
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its policies in tlm conlcxt of si nMit]:thonin<( family life uiul (Miluuicin<!: 
cliild (Icvclopincnt. 

Legislation to effect needed changes will roqnire t]u\ oxpenditnro of 
pnblie fnnds — and the gap between needs and resouroes is a perennial 
problem. It is essential that we also direct onr efforts to creating public 
nnderstanding of the need to conserve onr human resonrees. 

I should like to eonehide by ([noting an excerpt, from the resolution 
on Urban Concerns and Public Welfare adopted at the 1072 assembly 
of tlic Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds: 

"Underlying tlie inadequate measures to deal with America's human 
needs are the pervasive misconceptions regarding the nature of these 
problems and their causes. AV(^ deploiv the growing tendency to demean 
and exploit the poor — the aged, disabled, and handicapped — whoso 
disabilities genuinely entitle tluMu to assistance. 

"All imperative for productive action is to build far greater under- 
standing among people generally, and particularly in the National, 
State and local legislatures. The ])opular misinformation and dis- 
tortions are reflected in the regressi\ e legislation which wnll increase 
rather than resolve the problems. 

"Leaders of voluntary agencies Iiave a special competence and 
responsibility, from their knowledge and experience, to help overcome 
the widespread myths about poverty, social needs and welfare. 

"We urge that such efforts be undertaken and extended by the lead- 
ers of onr federations and welfare finids, and by their associated and 
cooperating agencies." 

Senator Mondalk. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

•Mrs. Langsf eld ? 

Mrs. Langsfeld. I am greatly privileged to share today in your 
very important and essential examination of our American families. 
The trends, the pressures, and the vitality, are of extreme lU'gency, for 
careful assessment. 

Both governmental and voluntary agencies have set up many po\- 
icies and expenditure of dollars that have provided necessary .services 
to children and families. However, it is a well-known fact that we, 
together, are simply not doing enough. 

Family breakdown, physically ill parents and children, low income, 
emotional instability, and mental illness are but a few of the diagnoses 
made by professionals in these fields, ,".nd characterize cases today. 

To insure family stability and the well-being of its members, we 
must find evei^ possible means to provide services iiiat are both pre- 
ventive and supportive. 

The Federation of Jewish Agencies of Greater Philadelphia serves 
children and youth through several different agencies. The very con- 
cept of Jewish family life — has been, always — the cornerstone of our 
community. 

We are concerned with Jewish survival, a need to strengthen Jewish 
identity, and have developed a network of .services to meet Jewish 
needs. The family unit has great significance by long tradition, and wo 
continually develop the best possible ways in which to protect and 
strengthen it. Our objective is to keep families together, and it is to 
this end, that we direct our energies. 

Government dollars have come to our agencies in several different 
ways — bringing about a partnership of mandated governmental re- 
id 
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sponsibilitv and tlio private or voluntary dollar. This combination of 
timds has been used to cxtcjid or dovolop new apnroaclies to improve 
the quality of a childs life. 

A yaricty of settings must be oil'ered by agencies today— so that an 
ini ivuliia child receives help in the best [KKssible wa^ to suit liis 
nmividual needs. Large institutions may have a place in some parts 
ot the country, but in Philadelphia, we'Jiave found that this type of 
care IS not in the best interests of chiklren. 

We have developed creative types of foster homes, small group 
homes, and services to cliildren in their own Jiomes. Tiiese are to us, 
tlie hest resources tu help e'Mldren who can no longer continue in their 
tamily patterns because of their own problems, or when parents are 
unable to care for their children. 

The rote of the voluntary agency is of tremendous importance. It 
provides training, standards setting, rich unr^ creative supportive serv- 
UTS, using volunteers as well as professional staff. 

riie Association for Jewish Cliildrcji, a member agency of the 
iH^deration ol Jewish Agencies, is a striking example of a successful 
proventivo program; that is, services to children in their own homes, 
1 ins IS a yaj id trend in the field of cliild care, and lias been able to show 
that family breakdown is preventable. 

Here in this agency, it is quite evident that sound casework services 
for a sui^le family in its own liome, bring greater strength to the 
parent-child relationship. Also, the child has a better chance to func- 
tion on liis own, thus avoiding separation, or a long-term placement. 

It is my opinion that increased services to childix?n in their o\\n 
iiomes will bring substantial chan«ros in the present bleak outlook for 
troubled children in our communities. We must hud every possible 
way to provide funds for this much needed servicf\ 

Somehow, Govei^nment scenes to fail to recognize the importance 
of such preventive services, as well as the funding. (No Government 
funds are available for purchase of service from the voluntary Jigen- 
cies for services to children in their own homes.) 

The only possibility to receive this service is through the voluntary 
agency where funds are very liniited. Thus, only a small number of 
children can receive such care. 

PFerc, tile problem becomes even more complicated hecnuse the vol- 
untary d()li:ii*s that must come from the private sector, such as. United 
Funds, just are not available in all the ngencifS. 

Whnt IS thi' ;)?i.su-f*?-? Sitrc]y Govoi'mnoiit funds must provide these 
services, and they are a serious and pressing investment consideration. 
If there can bean emphasis upon prevention then from a purely mone- 
tary outlook dollars S))ent here will be translated into dollai*s saved, in 
hospitals and in.stitutions of long-term placement. 

Damaged children become lost cliihlren if help is not offered in their 
early yeai*s. Family breakdown is a priority concern and must bring 
priority dollai^s as well as highly skilled professional workei*s. Tn- 
(*reasrtl faniily hardships aiid breakdowns of children am inevitable 
if we do not include services to children in their own homes in 
Governme?it policy. 

In child care services, foster homos and gi'oup residences are used 
for chihlren whose parents are unable to care for them properly, and 
separation is indicated. Tlie choice for care is dependent upon the 
Q [lividual needs of the individual child. 



The iroiils Jind dronnis of our a^om'io.s nro to provido ji variety of 
settin^^s — ii cluuico for I'Vt'rv cliild. ( Jov(M*iniuMit must t:ik(^ i\ luird look 
lit tliaso manifold noods. 

Institutions' ami .^roup lionios (-{in bo lonir, f rust rati nir and oftcMi sad 
placements, witli litth^ hope for a chiM. Sei-vires to ehildren iii their 
own homo is not fo<il proof hut very worthy of an early ehoiee of 
services. With a i!;reat in\'estment of creative skills, wc* find tremendous 
successes. We nuist invent iu new ways to achieve our ^oals. 

DoIIai'S are a necessiiry consideration in all child care. If we look at 
comparative costs of dilVereut types of care, the picture is very strikin«j:. 
The co.^^ts s]iiral upward, dependent ui)on the extent of damage to a 
child. In i^i\iladelphia we spend for one child in a sin<rle year— these 
are approximate costs : 

One thousand dollars for .services to children in their own homes: 
$5,000 to $8,000 for placement in foster homes or i!;roup honu^s: $10,500 
in residential type ir roup homes. 

In a Peimsylvania mental hospital that serves children the State 
s])ends approximately $2o,000 a year, per child. In a [)rivato a;2:ency in 
suburban rhlladelphia the cost is$l 7,000 per ciiild. 

If our goal is to help families to remain intact, it is glarin<ily seen 
that as the cost ^roes upward, sc) must the funds become available to 
us. The sad truth is that we do not have enou<ih doUai'S, and thus, 
children are waitint;:. 

If prevention is the answer to chjld problems in the United Stat-es, 
we must provide more of the supplementary services thai can make 
the (litTcrence between family health and breakdown. Also, it is neces- 
sary, if we are to discharf^e our collectiv(» responsibilities, that a full 
ran^re of .services be made available in oui* airencies. , 

We have developed many of them that ai'e essential for family 
rebuildin^r, such as flay care, counsolinir, homemaker services, and 
fa.mily life, education. Go\-erumental and \'oluntary dollars are 
mat-chcd in some of the.se in order to reach the <.ri'eatest numlxM* of 
children. 

In other of thesi^. sci'vices, voluntary and demonstration dollai-s pro- 
vido the help to families. I sincerely hope that increased funds will be 
made available since the need is so demandiufr. 

In this field of child care, every pi-ofessional and lay pei-son nnist 
continue to seek ways and funds to nrjve every child a fair ch'.rnce to 
live and grow. Po.ssible family breakdown is reduced when we lia\*e 
the most effective and productive skills and tools to keep families 
intact. 

Not oidy is the economically de]n*i\*(Hl segment of onr com miuii ties 
in need of preventive, services, but a great segment of the borderline 
working class, and middle cla.ss arc. also. They simply cannot afford 
these services and they arc loft un.served. 

In conclusion, I am exti-emcly anxious and hopeful that our Gov- 
ernment will take cognizance of the tremendous gap that exists be- 
tween needs and available funding, particularly in the care for cliil- 
drei\ in theii' own homes. It is an extremely important alternative to 
sej)a.ration of children from their parents. 

In oin* country we have the greatest obligation to snppoit and 
strengthen family life. I believe that preventive services are a priority 
concern that hold hope and promi.se of future healthy and happy 
xn teings. 



1 do tluink the chainium and this committi^o for ilic opportunity 
to i)iVvS(Mit thi'st^ vi(\\vs ou the very ci ikial inathM* of AiiU'i icM.n rainilie.s, 
aiul our dtH^p concern foi- futuro ^rcMioratious. 

Senator Mondai.k. Thank you very nuicli Toi* t wo cxcenont, stale- 
inents. 1 note that l)oth of you ein[)lKisixc tlic iui[M»rtancc of tryini^ to 
work with Mm family and keep chihh-cn witli tlie family rather tiiaii 
to institutionali/.e ehihlreu and pi'ovidc. ca for tlieni tliere. 

ILus it been your oxperieuce that that is tl\e uuKst .successful strategy ? 
1 gather that you are saying that it is al^?o much cheaper. What abo\it 
tlio argument one liears tliat some families are just incapable of prop- 
erly caring for tlieir cliildrcn, say, a family witi. serious mental health 
[)robhMns, physical disabilities or dnig problems that impair tlic capac- 
ity for curing for the child ? 

How do you deal with that ? 

Mi-s. Laxusfi-.ld. T thir.k when families come to a private agency 
or tlie city department of public welfare, tlie intake worker c<an assess 
tlieir proI)lems. 

Tf the cliildren are so beaten and the family is not able to live to- 
gethei*, tlien pcrluips there is no alternntive except for separation. 

Onr agencies Iiave an opportunity to provide services in the home. 
For exanj})Ie, a fathei* may not be able to get up in tlic morning. TJiis is 
the kiiul of tiling we consider a supplementary need the ability to l^gin 
to live all over again. This is wliere services to children in their own 
lionies has the best possibility. It oU'ers much hope at a much earlier 
time to families wit Ii living troubles. 

I think that parents are not always ready to separate and brealc up 
their family living. They "tend to say we will put it off. In the mean- 
time, damage is continuing to grow. 

That is why I believe we should have services to cliildren in their 
own Iiomes; and give tlie families a chance to have these auxiliary serv- 
ices wliieli are avaihihle with skillfid- professional planning. 

Senator Moxd.\li:. Do you care to answer? 

Mi's. ExGKL. One of the major thrusts of our services to families 
and cliildren has been just this: To do as niucli as we can to provide 
the services in the homes of the families and tlie children in order to 
try to strengthen tluj unit as much as possible through counseling, 
through some of these other ty])es of services which help to reinforce 
what the parents ai-e tn'ing to do but may not be capable of doing. 

Senator AfoXD.M.i:. Do you find that the public welfare agencies share 
your concern on sti-ntegies in Philadelphia? 

Mrs. L.\xosi'T:li>. I helie\-e the city depailment has great conceni 
that they are not able to provide the auxiliary services, and the neces- 
sary casework. I am afraid this is what it amounts to because of the 
large ca.seloads of city workei^s. 

In a voluntary agency, we are able to oU'er services where we have 
perhaps 200 volunteers who are i)rofessiona.Ily capable of doing jobs 
which supplement the professional casework that is needed. 

I know that the Department of Public Welfare and the State De- 
pa rtnient are anxious t hat these services be initiated. 

Senator Moxd.\le. Do you limit your service to Jewish families? 

Mrs. Laxgsfkld. Yes, sir. in Philadelphia purchase of service for 
cliildren is done by religion. TJie Catholic children are cared for by 
the Catholic Social Service and the Children's Aid Society of Phila- 

'phia takers tlui Protestant children. 
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Wo believe we have been able to work this out well together, in 
terms of beiiifr eligible, for CTOvernnuMit dollurs. In terms of serving 
jusfc Jewish children, wc hiive formed a consortinm oi all these agencies 
wh.ere at intake every child is then placed according to his religion. 

Senator MoNDAhi:. You referred to some instances where your pri- 
vate voluntary ell'orts can be matched with private funds. I presume 
that is what we c^ill Title IV-X of the Social Security Act'^ 

Mrs. Langsfkm). That is right. 

Senatoi' Mondai.e. As you know, last yenr when wo had the light 
over what IV--A might do to the State on a revenue sharing basis 
the administration wanted to strike from the list of perunssible 
expenditures many legitimate services. They wanted no flexibility in 
that area. These restrictive regulations were postponed for 4 months 
because of some legislation we passed. 

We are now back at it aganu trying to keep the broadest possible 
range of authority in the local connnunity and working with private 
voluntary .services to do the kind of specialized efforts that help 
intliisui.ni. 

I hope we arc going to be successful in doing that. 

I just returned from Israel and T couldn't help being impressed by 
the fact that although their budget for defense is 25 percent of the 
gross- national product, they have universal kindergarten at age 4 
and I think they have about 40 percent of the 3-year olds getting some 
kind of help in the home, plus a children s allowance program to try 
to strengthen the family. 

One wonders what happened to our commitment because we are 
fighting over whethei* it is even legitinuite to spend money to 
strengthen the family. In nu>st States, as you point out, a condition for 
aid for children is that the husband leave the home. It is not enough 
that he be unemployed. 

Yesterday we had a tax expert from Michigan who showed if given 
a certain set of circumstances, you. nuule money on getting a divorce 
under the U.S. tax laws. I do not know if that is accurate or not, 
but he had a certain set of calculations. 

In any event, it is quite clear that I think our country has been 
dealing with symptoms when, in fact, the fundamental institution 
of American life is the family. When it is .strong and healthy, lots of 
things follow. As Dr. Coles .said yesterday, the family is the basic 
source of ethical and moral training in this country. The States can- 
not do that. The family ami churches mu.st do that. 

When the family breaks down, the basic teaching of morality and 
ethics di.sappear.s. I think we have .seen the cost of that strategy to 
.\merican life. 

JTrs, La.voskkm). I think what yon are saying is so pertinent to 
Pliiladelphia where all of our agencies regardless of religious base 
are funded together, primarily under the Ignited Fund. 

We have spent many months speaking to this point and li oping that 
togethei* the government and the voluntary sector can find ways to 
complement each other and work together. 

I think this must be our p/osilion. It is not one way or the other. 

Senator Moxdalk. In Minnesota, we have the same consortium. 
At first we had problems because they thought people did not want 
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to share witli tlic privsitii socfor. but I think we need to have both 
^Yorkillg togetlier. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. L.xxGSKKU). Thank you. 

Mrs. Excel. Thank you, Mr. Cliaii-nuui. 

Senator Mondai.k. Our next witnesses are Monsignor McIIugli, 
director of the family life division. U.S. Catholic Conference, and 
his associates. 

We are pleased to have you with us this morning. 

You may proceed as you wish. 

STATEMENTS OF MSaR. JAMES C. McHUaH, DIRECTOR, FA]IIILY 
LIFE DIVISION, U.S. CATHOLIC CONFERENCE; MSGR. LAWRENCE 
J. CORCORAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES, ACCOMPANIED BY MATHEW H. 
AHMANN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR GOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONS, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 

Fatlun- McHuoii. I am Msgr. James T. McHugh, director of the 
family life division of the U.S. Catholic Conference. At the very 
outset 1 wish to coi.nmend Senator Mondale and the Senate Sub- 
comraittee on Children and Youth for holding hearings on family life 
in the United Stat<?s. 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before this committee and 
present testimony on how the Nation — particularly in its laws and 
public i)olicy — may provide positive support for the contemporary 
American family. 

The fonnulation of a clear, coherent, and consistent family policy is 
a major item on the national agenda as we begin the last quarter of 
tlie 20th century. At every moment of the Nation's h.istory the family 
has been a most important social unit. 

However, in recent decades we have become aware that many of 
our major social problems arc tlie result of family instability and 
weakened family ties. And family instability is at least partially due 
to our failure to adopt a comprehensive and a realistic family centered 
policy. ... 

The object of wise social policy is not only the physical well-being 
of individual persons, but also their emotional stability, moral growth, 
and ability to live in society and relate to others. 

Moreover, social policy should be directed not only to the individual, 
but to the greatest degree possible, to the family unit as well.. 

The realization that the family is an important social unit has never 
been totally ignored or denied. If anything, the family suffered more 
from the ambivalence of policymakers than from outright neglect. 
It also sulfeixid from tlie lack of an advocate that would constantly 
present its interests and concerns in the halls of government. 

Moreover, there are specific values in our society that seemed to be 
at odds witli the values of family life. For instance, the American 
commitment to individualism focused on the autonomous person ratlier 
than the [)ers()n as a member of a fai/iily. 

The commitment to private enterprise has placed the family in a 
secondary position to national economic goals. Government has been 
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reluctant to restrirt or cons! rain l)u.siiu»ss or industry for tlie good of 
the family iniit. Tlui.Sj child ]jil)or hiws, oqinil eniployinont. o|)[)ort.unity 
rocyardless of sox, color, or avvd, t-onciM n for tho family life of agri- 
cultural and migratory workers ha-ve been recent aehieviuents or 
remain goal.sstill to ho attained. 

Again, the ethnic, cultnral, and religious pluralism of our Nation 
has made it dinicnlt to identify one form oT family life as sjjecilieally 
American and thus to ])r()vide social support for such an ideal. 
• 1 consider these hearings very important because in.stead of trying 
to gra])])le with the wording of a S])eciru' piece of legislation, we are 
dealing with nuicli broader concepts which are a necessary prelude 
to the fornuilation of good [)uhlic policy. 

It is time to break fresh ground and attempt the formulation of a 
national policy directed toward supporting the quality and stability 
of family life. There are a mnnber of things that .such a policy might 
accomplish. 

Fii*st of all, a national family policy might well become the corner- 
stone for a corpus ol'social legislation that would benefit ;dl Americans. 
Such policy need not he complex or terribly detailed. Its major impact 
will be in shaping legislatiou and directing the energies of govern- 
ment for tho yeai's ahead. As Daniel P. Moynihan describes it: 

"A national family policy need. only declare that it is the policy 
of tile American Government to promote the stability and well- 
being of tho American hunily; that the social programs of the 
Federal (Tovernment will be formulated and administered with 
this object in mind; and hmilly tl\at the President, or some pei-son 
designated by him. perlmp/S the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, will report to the Congress on the condition of the 
American family in all its uniny facets — not of the American 
family, for there is as yet no such thing, but i-ather of tlie <jrcat 
range of American families in terms of regions, national origins 
and economic status. 
Second, a family policy should be directed toward assisting the 
family ])lay its [iroper role as the Xation itself undergoes a radical 
ti'ans format ion and renewal. The questions that face iis as a nation 
are questions of values, and they are increasingly raised by today's 
youtli. .\s Colui and Connery point out in a highly pei'ceptive article 
on '*(}overnment Policy and theFauiily'- : 

'•Studios of values and attitudes have persistently demonstrated 
that the family is the [irimary source of both our individual and 
collective orientations and that tliis insttiution utn.st be engaged ; 
if we are to acheive a lasting luodilication of valnes. The prob- 
lems that confront the Tuited States in the present day are 
])roblems that basically deunind a radical .shift in onr values.'' 
Third, a family [)olicy should help the family maximize its t 
strengths. 

Following np on the questions you addres.sed to the former witnesses, 
we should fleal with the de\ elopmeut of attitudes during the adoles- 
cent years. This moans ])i'ograms of ed\u*ation that will enable young 
]K»o])Ie to under.stand not oulv .sexual function bnt sexual rseponsi- 
bility. It includes programs that will enable married couples to en- 
I'ich their married lives. For practical [)urpo.se.s, we li;^ve nothing by 
way of ('(hicational preparation for marriage and ^^amily life. 

O 
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Senator Mi>ni)am:. It uytnl to bo (liat timt ahsoiia^ ol'the family traiii- 
iuii; you n.»l*(M'ro(l to was patily alloviatiul by tlu» irraiulpariMits or 
.sonu'om' wlio IInimI in the housv in a tlnvo-»^viuM'atioii Iiome. ILowcvo.r, 
now many ^n^andiJarents ait* otl* in tlie scMiior citi/enri \\\*^h rise and 
tliev are not aronnd to help tlu* yonn^' parents. 

1 think tlie j)oint you made is ever more compellin*^'. 

Fatiu'r Mrliccjn. 'Die sianuard model of family life today is not 
the. extendi'd faniily as you (h'.seril)e it uov is it the isolated nuclear 
family. Iiather, it is soutethino* in hetween. As we he^in to develop 
tliis new model that resembles the kinship-type model, tlie (X)utein- 
l)nrary family often feels the need for supportive struetures. 

rt. is an important role of ^overmuent to helj) those new structures 
deveio]), iu)t to ae<'ompIish irovei'innent *s aims, but the family's aims. 

Fourth, we must (h'velop .some eapaeity to represent, ami indeed 
advocate, the eoncerns of the family in the fonnnlation of soeial policy 
tiiat dirortly or indirect ly all'eets family life. 

For pi-ai-tical j)nrj)oses, this means an ombudsman that monitors 
ail iiealtlu edueation, and welfare leirislation, whieh at ])resent is still 
directed toward t lie needs of t he individual urtheHfood of .society, with 
no reeo«i:nit ion of the family as the basic .soeial unit. 

Fiftii, i,a)\'e?'nment policy allectin<i: the family should rccorrnizc 
and sui)i)ort the <-oroIIary ell'orts of elmrehes, private foundations, and 
au'encies. 

."^i.xtii iroveriiment policy should respect the pluralism of family 
iierifr.u'es and family styles. Otto I^)IIaek maintains that the function 
that Iras tindy been taken away from families is the autonomy of sct- 
tinir its own standai'ds. 'I'he family has been subjected to the tinkering 
of Mu' social experimenters, the' iiu'j)titude of the bureaucrats and 
domination by sel f-jiroclainied specialists. 

it is tin)f for thv family fo a.'^.sci-f its own power a^»-ain.st t})e expiivL 
and jn-otect itself ao-iinst becomiuir siiiij)Iy one more factor in the 
Utopia?) Si-beujcs of toda v's social i)lanners. 

Senator AFoNivM-r.. ( rive^ nu* a couple of examples of what you had in 
nnnd. 

Fat iun- Mc'I ii'OM. Teople spt'ak in ^nMieral terms of .support for fam- 
ily life, but in reality (hey have not thought that throu«:h. Onciof the 
examples that comes to mi ml is the veto of the child care j)roi!;ram la.st 
year. On reflection, the ariruments brought forth to .sustain thecharfje 
tljat cljihl care j>ro,i!^rams destroy family life are not compelliiijj:. 

S(»iuitor Monu.mj:. As yon remember, one of the central debates in 
the development of that bill was whether the control ovei* the services 
would be iu the hands of the parents whose children were in the pro- 
irram oi* i)i the hands of a State wel fare depaitment. 

Father ^NrcTlrfni. There was also a ^\VA\t deal of misunderstandinjir 
as to what was meant by a family advocate in that bill, and wliat were 
to be. the responsibilities of the family advocate in assi.stintz: families. 

Much of the diniculty in regard to pi'opo.sals for no- fault divorce 
law comes fi'om the fact thirt tnany State legislatures ar'e looking foi* 
ways to streaudine divorce pi'ocedurcs without addressing theuiselves 
to what they must do to suppoit the family unit. Very little intensive 
invvstigatiou as to what is necessary to support the faniily is present 
in the overall debate. 
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I would like to end on a positive note. It is frequently thought that 
the family is a fragile, confused, conservative institution buffeted 
about by the winds of change, and seeking some isolated niche apart 
from the world. 

On the contrary,^ the family is a flexible and resilient institution, one 
in which poi-sonalism can thrive, and one that can exeii^ a directive, 
indeed a revolutionary force in the. larger society. 

It is the role of govei'nniir.t to snport tlie family unit, and the 
family in turn must bring about a reordering of national priorities so 
as to maintain and suppoit the basic human values of respect for the 
person, community and transcendence. 
. Thauk you. 

[The prepared statement of Monsignor McHugh follows :] 
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SENATE SUBCOIV'IS^ITTEE ON ::HILDREN AND YOUTH 
CO^l^lITTEE ON LA30R .cjvID PUBLIC WELFARE 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. MSGR. JAV-ES T. McHUGH 
DIRECTOR, FAMILY LIFE DIVISION 
UNITED STATES CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1973 

I am Usgr. James T. N/^cHugh, Director of the Family Life Division of 
the United States Catholic Conference. At the very outset I wish to commend 
Senator Vondale and the Senate Subcommittee on Children and Youth for hold- 
Ing hearings or* fdmliy life in the united States . I welcome the opportunity to 
appear before this Committee and present testimony on how the nation- -partlc 
ularly In Its law and public policy — may provide positive support for the con- 
temporary American family. 

The formulation of a clear, coherent and consistent family policy Is 
a major Item on the national agenda as we begin the last quarter of the 
twentieth century. At every moment of the nation's history the family has 
been a most Important social unit. However, in recent decades we have be- 
come aware that many of our major social problems are the result of family 
Instability and weakened family ties.. And family instability is at least 
partially due to our failure to adopt a comprehensive and a realistic family 
centered policy. The object of wise social policy Is not only the physical 
wellbelng of ir llvidual persons, but also their emotional stability, moral 
f growth and ability to live in society and relate to others, ^ioreover, social 
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policy should be directed not only to the .individual , but to the greatest 
degree possible, to the family unit as well. 

The realisation that the family is an important social unit in our society 
has never been totally ignored or denied . If anything, the family ^^nffered 
more from the ambivalencp of policy-makers than from outright neglect. It 
also suffered from the lack of an advocate that would constantly present its 
interests and concerns in the halls of government . Moreover, there are 
Specific values in our society that seemed to be at odds with the values of 
family life. For Instance, the American commitment to individualism focused 
on the autonomous person rather than the person as member of a family. The 
commitment to private enterprise has placed the family in a secondary position 
to nationr:! economic goals. GovP^rnment has he»f^n reluctant to restrict or 
constrain business or industry for the good of the family unit. Thus, child 
labor laws, equal employment opportunity regardless of sex, color or creed, 
concern for the family life of agricultural and migratory workers have been recent 
achievements or remain goals still to be attained. Again, the ethnic, cultural, 
and religious pluralism of our nation has made it difficult to identify one 
form of family life as specifically American and thus to prlvide s'^cial support 
for such a p. IJedl . 

Within government, concern for the family was tucked away In the 
Womens Bureau In the Department of Labor and the Children's Bureau In the 
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Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Neither agency was noted 
for an Integrallst approach to family lUe. 

During the sixties, concentration on racial Inequality, on poverty, and 
on the problems of minorities led to a rash of well-intentioned but less than 
satisfactory government prograi*)s. It was not a lack of will or of Imagination 
that robbed us of success In our attempts at social improvement. Rather, it 
was the absence of clearly defined policies that would govern the myriad pro- 
grams that were Initiated at both the federal and state level. For the most 
part, these programs were experimental or therapeutic, but they lacked caretul 
evaluation and follow-up. Thus, the limited successes were lost in a sea of 
frustration, distrust and Intensified resentment . 

It Is time to break fresh ground and attempt the formulation of a 
national policy directed toward supporting the quality and stability of family 
life. There are a number of things that such a policy might accomplish. 

First of all, a national family policy might well become the cornerstone 

for a corpus of social legislation that would benefit all Americans. Such 

policy need not be complex or terribly detailed. Its major impact will be In 

shaping legislation and directing the energies of government for the years 

ahead. As Daniel P. ^'oynlhan describes It, 

"A national tamlly policy need only declare 
that ii is the policy of the American government 
to promote the stability and well-being of the 
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American family; that the social programs of 
the Federal government will be formulated and 
administered with this object In mind; and 
finally that the President, or some person 
designated by him, perhaps the Secretary of 
Health , Education and Welfare, will report 
to the Congress on the condition of the American 
family In all Its many facets — not of the 
American family, for there Is as yet no such 
thing, but rather of the great range of 
American families in terms of regions, national 
origins and economic status." ^ 



Secondly, a family policy should be directed toward assisting the 
family play its proper role as the nation itself undergoes a radical transfor- 
mation and renewal. The questions that face us as a nation are questions of 
values, and they are Increasingly raised by today's youth. How do we 
eliminate poverty and discrimination while committed to an economic system 
built on capitalism, free enterprise and heavll' tinged with materialism? 
How do we maintain the value of human life while allocating many of our 
resources to readiness for war, while we delay In a total revision of our 
criminal law and penal system, and while we allow the highest court of the 
land to ignore the evidence of science and of history In deciding that certain 
classes of human beings shall not be entitled to protection of the basic rights 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness promised by the Founding Fathers? 
How do we Instill confidence In the democratic system, and maintain the 
values of honesty and Integrity, when so many people look upon public service 
with cynicism and distrust? 
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The family is that basic social unit that is prepared to grapple with 

the value questions and to weigh the speculative theory In terms of the 

experience of human living. As Cohen and Connery point out in a highly 

perceptive article on Government Policy and the Family" , 

We suspect that a revitalization of the family 
represents a neglected opportunity in the resolu- 
tion of this crisis. As an institution, it has 
demonstrated a remarkable resilience and a 
capacity to adapt to a wide range of circumstances . 
It has provided a transitional experience for the 
individual that has linked past, present, and 
future. It has been a major source of cultural 
innovation and has proved its worth in the most 
simple and complex societies. Studies of 
values and attitudes have persistently demon- 
strated that the family is the primary source 
of both our Individual and collective orientations 
and that this institution must be engaged if we 
are to achieve, a lasting modification of values. 
The problems that con^.:ont the United States in 
the present day are problems that basically de- 
mand a radical shift in our values. As we move 
towards the solution of our problems, it is almost 
inevitable that we will make many false starts or 
that the transition to new patterns of society will 
create new stresses. The family, among all of 
our institutions, is uniquely equipped to cushion 
these shocks and to ease the strains that are an 
inevitable consequence of change. Yet If the 
family is to fulfill this- need, it must be restored to 
a central place in our perception of the nature of 
our society and provided with the resources which 
will make possible the fulfillment of this role. 
This can only be accomplished by a major shift 
in government policy and action with respect to 
the family." ^ 

Thirdly, a family policy should help the family maximize Its strengths. 
The family is where deepest interpersonal relationships are formed and lived 
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out. The relationship of husband and wife Is characterUed by Intimacy, 
fidelity, mutual respect, multi-faceted communication, understanding and 
trust. Children are born and grow up In this environment where they come 
to know themselves as individuals and In relation to other persons. In the 
family the child crystallUes his or her own sexual Identity, and achieves 
satisfaction, confidence and security in developing basic aptitudes and 
talents. Finally, as children grow to adulthood and parents see succeeding 
generations come into existence, a loose-knit kinship structure perdures . 
It Is the responsibility of government to assist the family In playing Its role, 
fulfilling Its functions and achieving Its destiny. 

Specifically, government policy should be directed toward helping 
young couples achlev/e close Interpersonal union in marriage. At the least, 
this entails avoiding anything that endangers the relationship. On the 
positive side, educational priorities should be re-examined. Family life 
education is still virtually non-existent In our schools, and contemporary 
attempts In this area are often fragmented, ambivalent, or limited . V/e 
need a system of family life education that helps young people understand 
the responsibilities of marriage, sexuality, and parenthood, that prepares 
married couples to deepen thalr personal Intimacy without isolating them- 
selves from society, that restores a sense of community with generations 
that have preceded them and with those that follow. 
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Moreover, in our highly technologlzed society, individuals and 
married couples frequently reach an "impasse where personal Identity or 
the marriage Itself Is threatened. Keadlly available counseling facilities 
and supportive health care opportunities are often needed but sadly lacking » 
There Is a definite need for more realistic federal legislation and funding In 
the mental health field that will assist married couples and families to deal 
with the stresses and strains of modern society. Although there Is a trend in 
family counseling toward treating the individual as a member of a family, the 
multi-million dollar Investment of the federal government u progjams dealing 
with alchollsm, drug addiction, delenquency, mental illness, gerontology and 
mental retardation often attempt to build substitutes for the family rather than 
assisting the family to help the person in need when that is possible. 

Fourthly, though I am reluctant to suggest increasing the bureacracy 
in Washington or in the many state capltols throughout the nation, we must 
develop some capacity to represent , and indeed advocate, .the concerns of the 
family In the formulation of social policy that directly or indirectly affects 
family life. For practical purposes, this means an ombudsman that monitors all 
health i education and welfare legislation, which at present is still directed 
tov/ard the needs of the individual or the gccd of society, with no recognition 
of the family as this basic social un't. 

Fifthly, government policy affecting the family should recognize and 
support the corrollary efforts of churches, private foundations and agencies. 
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and other family assistance groups. The United States can learn much from 
Great Drltan and other European nations about the role of the para -professional. 
For instance, there is a fairly well established network of marriage counseling 
centers throughout the British Isles In which the counselors are married persons 
who have special training, but are not certified psychologists or psychiatrists. 
The marriage counseling center includes a staff of professionals who are 
available for referal and for supervision of the para-professlonals , and this 
system Is fairly effective in helping troubled families. 

Sixthly, government policy should respect the pluralism of family 
heritages and family styles. Otto Pollack maintains that the function that has 
truly been taken away from families Is the autonomy of setting Its own standards. 
The family has been subjected to the tinkering of the social experimenters, the 
Ineptitude of the bureaucrats and domination by self-proclaimed specialists. 
It Is time for the family to assert Its own power against the expert, and protect 
Itself against becoming simply one more factor In the Utopian schemes of today's 
social planners . 

At this point I wish to make some tentative suggestions on how govern- 
ment policy and other social forces ran support family life. 

1. WORK - Two of the most Important things In people's lives are 
what they do, i.e. , their work, and who cares about them and their, accomplish- 
ments. There Is abundant evidence that when a person's job Is stultifying, 
frustrating or unrewarding, work performance suffers. Worse than that, the 
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person tends to lose self-esteem, and in time may give up working and become 
delinquent in terms of other responsibilities. It Is Important that government 
and Industry try to eliminate dead-end jobs and generally Improve working 
conditions, particularly in blue-collar jobs. But It Is also Important that 
American business treat the white collar worker with respect and regard for 
his family life. Continual relocation, constant travel, treating the 'employee 
as a possession of the company are things that disrupt family life and destroy 
personal stability. Everyone needs some leisure and solitude to think, relax, 
and share the experiences of family growth. 

The wage scale normally reflects the amount of work, the skill of the 
worker, the longevity of employment, and the position held by the worker. In 
too many cases a man must moonlight or a woman may be forced to work so 
that family Income may keep pace with the cost of living. I^/iarried and single 
persons receive the same wage, with the results that families bear a dispropor- 
tlnate share of the financial burden of supporting the next generation. One of 
the ways of equalizing the financial burden, and of providing special assistance 
to poor families is by way of a family allowance system. This may also be 
the first step toward a complete revision of the welfare system. 

2. HEALTH CARE - Scientific progress has enabled us to overcome many 
fatal diseases, and to restore health and physical function in many circum- 
stances where previously a person became an invalid. But the availability of 
health care Is limited by cost, by circumstance, and by inadequate systnms 
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of delivering health care service. There is an Increasing role for government 
to play in establishing a national health care program that would assure quality 
service to all persons, economically, equitably and with dignity. Again, the 
needs of families should be an Incentive to legislators to find the proper plan 

3. EDUCATION ~ America is distinguished among the nations of the 
world for Its commitment to general education. At present, that practically 
includes college for every child, placing the young person in a prolonged period 
of dependency and Increasing the financial and emotional costs of parenting. 
As a result, young men and women spend years In an academic sub-culture 
where deep Interpersonal relationships develop but where marriage is not possible 
and where the final reward of the entire venture Is Increasingly uncertain. 
Consequently, the cost and practicality of higher education is Increasingly 
called into question. Of greater concern Is the narrowness of approach of the 
present system. There Is still great need for specialized educational programs 
including technical and vocational training, education for handicapped persons, 
adult education programs for personal enrichment, and government assisted 
alternatives to the public school. ivJoreover, though the major waves of 
Immigrants have generally been assimilated, special approaches should be 
developed to transmit the cultural heritages of the black and brown population 
to the coming generations . 

I would like to end on a positive note. It is frequently thought that 
the family Is a fragile, confused, conservative Institution buffeted about by 
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the winds of change , and seeking some isolated niche apart from ths world. 

On the contrary, the family is a flexible and resilient institution, one in 

which personalism can thrive, and one that can exert a directive, indeed a 

revolutionary force in the larger society. It is the role of government to 

support the family unit, and the family in turn must bring about a re-ordering 

of national priorities so as to maintain and support the basic human values 

of respect for the person, community, and transcendence. I believe it Is 

well summed up In this statement by Leon Kass: 

"The family Is rapidly becoming the only institution 
in an increasingly Impersonal world where each 
person is loved not for what he does or makes , 
but simply because he is. The family is also 
the institution where most of us, both as 
children and as parents, acquire a sense of 
continuity with the past and a sense of commit- 
ment to the future. Without the family, most of 
us would have little incentive to take an Interest 
in anything after our own deaths , These obser- 
vations suggest to me that the elimination of 
the family would weaken ties to past and present, 
and would throw us even more on the mercy of 
an impersonal, lonely present." ^ 



NOTES 

^ "A Family Policy for the Nation," Daniel P. Moynlhan, from 
America, Sept. 18, 1965, pp. 280 ff. 

^ Journal of Marriage and the Family , Vol. 29, No. 1, Feb. 1967. 

3 "Making Babies— the New Biology and the 'Old* Morality,' 
LeonR. Kass, The Public Interest , No. 26, Winter, 1972, p. 51. 
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ScMiator MoND.NLK. Tliaiik you. I.ot s Iv^iw no\t the statement of 
Monsignor Corcoi'an. . 

Fatlier CoRCDKAN. 1 :un Ms<j:r. Lawreiuv J. Coivoran. executive di- 
rector of tin* Xatioiuil ConferiMiee of Catholic Charities, wliicli serves 
.some l.oOO ineinher Jiirencies and institutions throughout thi» United 
States. 

Wi» have submitted a rather eompreliensive statement for the record. 

Senator ^^o^'I)A^K. It will he inehuled in the record at tlic conclusion 
of your testimony. 

FatluM' Couc:oKAN. I will just touch sonic of the highlights. Unfor- 
tunately, all too briefly, 

I iiave asked yiv. Mathew Ahmjinn of our staff, who is the associate 
director for <rovernment rehitions. to help out with any (juestioiis. 

We are concerned about and serve all families, hut we have a spe- 
(ual eoneern for low-income families. 

We. too. are pleased that these hearings are being held. We want 
to add our word of commendation for what you arc doing. 

Tiie inlluence of (lovernment on fjunily life is significant and needs 
constant examination to make .sure it strengthens family life rather 
than weakens or destroys it. 

The total h(>alth of our country depends on the health and strength 
of family life. 'rhi> responsibility placed on the Government to pro- 
mote the general welfare is an iinplicit charge to have a concern for 
family life which includes not parceling out to the States this re- 
sponsibility, T^nfortunately, this does not always happen. Witness the 
present economic policies which have produced inflation and Jiigh food 
prices, and tlie housing policies. 

To take the individiial items which are outlined in the material that 
this conunittee provided, wc address onr.selves to the fir.st one on work. 
We want to stress that inconu^ and financial security are essential for 
the maintenance of strong family life including the extended family. 
Unemployment. inKkwvmployment. inadequate and unsatisfactory 
work conditions develop tensions in families which frequently result 
in disintegration of families, force mothers of .small children to work 
and .separate children from their parents. 

Therefore, there nmst be a sti-ong and expanding economy designed 
for maxinnun i»mployment oppoi'tunity with reasonable family sup- 
porting mininnnn wages for all employees. 

As a part of this overall Govermuent policy, there should be an em- 
ploy nu'nt opportunity program which not only includes work train- 
ing but al.so provides niejiningful job opportunities, with the Govern- 
ment in the role of employei' of last i-esnlt. 

We need liettei* ui'ban nia.ss ti'unsportation systems to provide better 
access to employment, so tliat those who are confined to the inner city 
can get to better job opportunities. 

Tn this regard, it seems increasingly evident that this cannot be done 
without the infusion of the public ihtere.st in the form of public tax 
moneys in our mass ti'aiispoi-tation system. 

pjven moi-e. thei-c is the iUM>d to develop a sti'ong neighborhood eco- 
nomic strategy which will bring jobs closer to the people. One of the 
advantages of this would be the provision of a visible example of work 
for children who are growing up. 
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With )*c.gur(l to the institutional sidiutiou and foster care, 1 tliink 
\ye can suy that whih, t!;orc are sonic oxaiuplos of nnnecessaiy institu- 
tionalizatiou of chiUhvu, this is not the danger that it used to bo. As 
a matter of fact, the popuhition of our inst^itutions is down' and many 
are clian^ing tlieii- |)ro<^ranis, ^^''oiiig particularly into residential treat- 
ment programs or day care pro^j:nims. This luis Ixicn brought about 
in pait by the development of good children's services, sucli as adop- 
tion, placement, of homen7alcer services, day care, and so fortli. 

I woidd subscribe to nuich of what Engel and Mrs. Langsfeld 
talked al)out. We. touched upon those things more in our overall state- 
ment. Tliey touched it very definitely in their \*crbal statement and I 
would want to subscribe to t'iiose same specilics. 

These programs of homemaker service and day care need to be 
strengthened as supports for family life. Tlioy should be made more 
readily available for the economically marginal family. The restric- 
tions ni the .siK'ial service regulations recently published by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare run contrary to this. 
There, has already l>een reference to that. The eligibility should be 
broadened. The services should be l.n'oadened. Preventive services 
should Ix; included. This is one of the cries tliat comes from our peo- 
ple constantly. 

Senator ^Iond.m.k. I cannot undei^stand that. First of all, the theory 
of revenue sharing is to send the money home and then the people 
back home decide what to do. If that is true, all Washington should 
do is send the money home. 

Wc have heard the testimony about keeping the family in the home. 
That it is much cheaper. I believe we ha\-e a program in Minnesota, 
for example, dealing with senior citizens in their apartments and 
homes, bringing them hot meals and encouraging young people to 
go talk to them so they ai'e not lonesome. 

Perhaps they need to go see the doctor once a week and, for very 
little money, we can keep these people where they want to be, in their 
own homes. Without those services, they have to go into public housing 
with enoi'mous public suteidies wdiicli arc much moi^e expensive. 

We ai-e now told we cannot do tliat. That seems not only bad in 
terms of human \-alues but it is ignorant of economic values. 

Father Coucou.vx. Tim Government has recognized consistently the 
more expensive nature of the institutional care but, at the same time, 
most of the emphasis lias been on some kind of institutional pi'ogram 
or at least favoi'ing that type of care as distinct from services. 

It has always been nmch easier to get reimbursements for cai*c of 
children than for services to children. 

Unnecessary institutionalization of the ment^iUy ill and mentally 
retai-ded does take place. Even after we prepared this statement we 
read of that terrible case in Ohio where v person 100 years okl has been, 
in an institution unnecessarily for most of his life/ 

Howevei', more services ai'e needed to enable such persons to remain 
in their own home and in the community. 

One of the greatest sti'ains on families is that imposed by illness or 
the breakdown in the health of the family members. The inadequacy 
of our medical deli\*ery system and the emphasis on crisis care results 
in needless institutionalization of parents and children. 
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Tho country needs ii universal health insurance program and a re- 
orientation of healtli delivery to see that health needs are adequately 
met and to insure that the o-nphasis is on pre-, euli ve care. 

Mobility does impose <rreat strains on families. I would briefly men- 
tion two items. First is (he {'Ih'Ct of industries taking jobs out of the 
neigliborliood. Some kind of a program such as that of the Office of 
Economic Adjustment in the Defense Department should be more gen- 
erally available. The business or industry which moves should assume 
some responsibility for what happens in their former location and 
otiier employment opportunities nui.st be developed. 

Senator ^loxn.vLi:. That is a very inijiortant point. The autoworkers 
recently had u survey about what their members were most worried 
al)out. One of their concerns was compulsory oveitime. Some of these 
people have been working 10 hours a day and Saturdays and Sundays 
for 2 years. Apparently, that is now being Avorked out a little in the 
negotiations that are underway. 

Plant ('losing was the No. 1 issue that worried them. They have seen 
so many examples of a plant closing with no responsibility at all for 
those they leave behind, the families or the communities. 

We are working on a plant closing bill to_ try to explore the anatomy 
of plant closing: Why do they do it and wliere are they going; what 
responsibility do they have to the families and workers they leave be- 
hind as far as pensions ami nneinployment iusurauce? 

Father McIIuoir. I thiulc much the same concern should be g'lvm to 
the junior executive. Tlie way that major industries in our country de- 
personalize the junior executive and his family by frequent transfers 
and leaving him in one place for oidy a brief jieriod of time deprives 
the children of the stability they should have. 

This same pi-oblem has been looked at with the blue -collar worker 
but we ha\*e ignored the white-collar worker. 

Seiuitor MoNi).\LK. For some reason, they don't want unions. Maybe 
they flon't dare have them if they want to go up the executive ladder. 

We have heard a great deal of testimony on the way they have 
moved them iudiscriniinately. The same is true in the armed services. 
There, families are moved all the time. T do not see how their children 
can settle down and feel secin*e. The uiost prevalent group is the 
migrant workers. A study was uuule of the insecurity of the migrant 
workers' children. This migrant work uuikes it a difficult problem for 
the^m to grow up in a stable surrounding. . 

Father Cokcorax. I would like to say that it would help if you de- 
veloped .some legislation such as you :uv. talking about on plant 
closings. 

The business comnumity lias found it advantageous to meet the eco- 
nomic costs when it moves executives. Perhaps the same benefits for 
the average worker* ought to lie looked into especially where the wage 
earner car^not find equivalent employment locally. Some assistance 
.should he considered. This might have to be a shared responsibility be- 
tween the pidilic and private sectoi-s. 

When \ve come to the welfare situation we once again, express the 
same kind of coutimied concern that we have had through the years, 
and to which we have testified time and time again. We woidd want to 
say here that the prime goal of our welfai-e system should be to pro- 
text, nurtin*e, and sti*eugtheu family life. 
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In soma of the wolfjiro le<j;islat ion in tlio past, them has been an ex- 
pression regarding stren<j:thenin<; faniily life and sojne reference was 
made earlier to that as a goal : but really it has been such piecemeal 
legislation and siu-li inacle<inate legislation that in practice it has 
never been really adhered to as a goal. This means, among other 
things, the guaiantee of an ade((mite Income floor below which no 
one should be expected to subsist. 

We talk about the feai*s of families; this income security or insecu- 
rity iijonc of the main fears. 

The public .social services program should be primarily aimed at 
strengthening family life. The prinniry use of a social service pro- 
gram shonUl not be to force peoi)le off welfare into just any kind of 
em|)Ioym(Mit , desirable as an employment goal is. The first goal should 
be the .St rengtheningof family life. 

We are very disturbed by the backward direction of present ad- 
mini.stration policies which will it^sult in the refusal of assistance to 
needy families, will condenm families to subpoverty level existence, 
cause fathers to leave home, and are generally destructive of family 



In the whole area of the social services problem, we do say some- 
thing in our statejnent about the public-private shared responsibility, 
r will not tlwell on that. I will subscribe to what the immediately pre- 
vious witnesses have indicated, because we see eye to eye on this 
jnatter. 

Our tax system has a serious impact on family life, obviously. One 
of its goalSj likewise, should be to strengthen family life. I think this 
is very seldom thought of as a goal within the tax system. 

I will mention the item of deductibles. The present ones are not 
large enough for the low and moderate income family to encourage 
family stability and development. 

I will now pass on the last item of housing, zoning, and urban de- 
velopment. Once again, housing and neighborhoods have a strong in- 
fluence on family life. When we talk about housing, we would like to 
underscore the fact that housing should be sufficient for some extended 
family relations! )ips if we are going to relate housing to healthy 
family life. 

As a country, we proclaimed noble goals for housing in the legisla- 
tion passed bv Congress in 1948 and 1969. In 1948 we said that a decent 
home ami a decent neighborhood for families w^as important. In 1969 
we set 2.600,000 units a year for 10 years as our goal, with 1,000,000 of 
these to be for moderate- and low-income families. However, we have 
now abandoned these goals. We have tried to pretend we were closer 
to the goal by counting mobile homes, which do not particularly 
strengthen family life. 

- We never did translate these goals into reality and now w-e are not 
even trying. For example, the administration's impoundment policy, 
we were told, would last for 18 months. We are now told it will be ex-, 
tended for another 18 months in the housing field. 

Even to try something innovative for the elderly poor is going to 
cost moi*e than what anybody is willing to spend. 

In the meantime, families live in crowded and inadequate houses, and 
children roam the streets in dilapidated neighborhoods. Our housing 
and ui-ban development programs are a disgrace. 



life. 
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Let me close with thuiiks to KSenator MoiuUile, Senator Stafford, and 
the other moinbers of the coiumitteo. The attentioji you are calling to 
tlie policies on family life is sorely needed. Our Nation depends on 
stron<r families and we look forward to the day when this fact is more 
readily recoj^nized as a matter of Federal policy and when these poli- 
cies are looked at with family life in mind. 

Senator Moxdalk. Tiuinlc you for your excellent statement. 

Senator Stallord? 

Senator Staffokd. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

I join with you in appreciating the testimony tliat both of the wit- 
nesses before the snbconnnittee have given to us, I have very few 
questions. 

Consignor Corcoran, 1 notice at one point you refer to the Federal 
Government as an employer of last resort. I presume you mean that 
where necessary that jobs even of the Work Progress Adniinisti*ation 
of yesteryear would be better than no jobs at alL Am I correct in that 
assumption? 

Fatlier Cokcouax. Yes, sir. In other words, we are not saying that 
the Govennnont should be the first employer, but there should be work 
programs of meaningful work to give this assurance and security. 

Senator S'rAFKouo. Other witnesses have testified about the impor- 
tance of jobs to a feeling of security in the Anuu'iean male and 
female and this would be consistent with what they ha\-e told us in 
the subcommittee, 

I notice also you conunented on some of the unfavorable impacts of 
the present welfare system on the stability of family life in. the United 
States. That really isn't anything uewj I don't think. It seems to me 
there have been some unfavorable impacts of our welfare system over 
a great uumy years, not just in the last year. Am I correct in that? 

Father CoRCoiax. Yes, sir. I will uiake a further comment there. 
That is, the welfare syste.m we have was never conceived to meet the 
problems we liave today. It was conceived iu a depression era to try to 
overcome what was considered to be a temporary situation, and we have 
not revised it to be realistic to our present-day situation. 

Senator Moxdale. Unfortunately, wc arc nimiing beliind. However, 
I do have one question. 

Yesterday one of our witnesses said it was ironic that we have so 
many institutionalized children, and children who are rarely noticed 
by their biological parents. At the same time, there arc so many fami- 
lies who would like to adopt children. I think he was suggesting that 
we ought to have a liberalized approach to adoption and separation 
from the biological parents. I assume that raises tough questions about 
the claim of the natural parents to the child. How do you view that 
tough issue? 

Father Corcouax. 1 think the first question, conccniiug the involun- 
tary separation' of children from their natural, biological parents, is 
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ono tlmt refers to a pPiicticc which takes place now in certain instances. 
It luis to be surrouiuled by tremendous safeguards, and it is ojily done 
througli court action. 1 suppose there is another question, now, with 
additional present-day knowled<ije, let us say. of what mi^^lit 1)0 called, 
emotional separation, implicit S(»i)a ration, or what have you, in additioji 
to actual physical separation. iSome will say that maybe a case can 
be nuule that these children should \k\ separated. 

I do not think this is an answer to the overall point that you make 
concerning the people desiring to adopt children. There are many chil- 
dren who are already separated from their parents and available for 
adoption. These are usually minority children, handicapped children, 
and so forth, but most of the people who are seeking adoption are seek- 
ing the traditionally desired young infant — fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
beautiful baby. The child we are talking about who, ultimately through 
court action would be separated from parents who have paid no atten- 
tion to him, is going to be an older child. He is going to be a child with 
problems. He is going to Ix^ one tiiat will not adjust very easily, and 
still it will be very dilKcult to find an adoptive home for him. 

Kight now» we are in the process of trying to work out a more exten- 
sive in'ogram for the adoption of children froju Vietnam. These prob- 
lems I cite are very much inherent in this situation. 

I think there are really two problems there: One, the child and the 
parent and, the other, those sceldng to adopt. I do not think there will 
be nuich of a solution of the first through the second. 

Father McHuoii. Another thing that has to be considered is the 
rights of children. Again, this is an area of our law that is greatly 
ineilective and in need of reexamination. We treat children as posses- 
sions of their parents. Children are often isolated in an institution 
when they would profit more from some type of foster care. However, 
they are there because the law cannot finalize the parents' separation 
if that must be, and provide them the freedom of 'being placed in 
another liome. 

In addition to the problejns that exist in the absence of a national 
family policy, we also have a legal structure that is dangerous in terms 
of what it does to children, because it treats a child as less than a per- 
son. It treats the child as purely a possession of the parents when tlie 
parents are legally incompetent of taking care of their possessions, 
including the children. 

There was a recent case in Illinois of a child of an unwed mother. 
Tlie adoption process was held up until the father could 1^* coiisulted, 
and it was almost impossible to identify, much less consult, the actual 
father of the child. 

Senator Mgndai^k. This is a problem that has come up in our child 
abuse hearings. When does the child have some rights in the process? 

[The prepared statement of Monsignor Corcoran follows:] 
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Senators: 

I am Monsignor Lawrence 0. Corcoran*, Executive Director of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, which serves some 1500 member agencies and 
institutions throughout the United States. 

With a combined local community budget of near $3/4 billion dollars a 
year, the Catholic Cliarlties network serves nil lions of families. In the United 
States. Catholic Charities represents the largest non-governmental program in 
the field of social welfare. Since the Conference v^as founded In 1910, It has 
been connltted to providing services and supporting public policy which would 
strengthen the fabric of family life in our country. It is our view that the 
general vjelfare of the nation depends In larne measure on the welfare and 
strenqth of Its families. 

While we are concerned for the welfare of all families, we have a special 
concern for low Income families. The proceedings of our first national meeting 
in 1910 Indicate that the National Conference of Catholic Charities "alms to 
become ... the attorney for the poor in modern society, to present their point 
of view and defend them unto the days when social' justice may secure to them 
their rights," 

So we are especially Pleased that this distinguished Senate Subcommittee 
has called these hearings to explore the Impact of governmental policy and 
program on families and children. 

We understand that these hearings are preliminary and searching In nature. 
The Influence of governmental policy on family life Is so broad and deep,, and 
the governmental responsibility so Important that the Interrelationship between 
governmental policy and family life needs constant and searching examination 
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If our nation's families are to be strengthened and to remain strong and vlta^. 

Our comments below reflect what our agencies around the nation report to 
us, and the experience we have gained In the struggle to form and maintain 
sound national policy to protect and nurture family life. Recently, for example 
we h?^ve been discouraged by the constant efforts on the part of the present 
Administration to cut social service and public assistance costs, both efforts 
which will weaken family life In this country. We believe most strongly that 
the first focus or objective of national social welfare policy should be on 
strengthening fanilly life. The focus which has developed recently on the part 
of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare seems, on the other hand, 
to be first to return people to work, any kind of work, at any kind of wage, 
and to cut social welfare costs. That policy is destructive noHcy. 

Vlith this general Introduction, may I now comment on some of the specific 
problem areas the Conmlttee has enumerated. 

Work 

Income and financial security for the future are essential for the 
maintenance of strong family life. This almost seems a platitude. It Is so 
self-evident, but often government policy does not square with the obvious 
nature of the statement. Just recently, for example, the President vetoed, 
and the House of Representatives could not override, what we consider to be a 
very modest Increase In the minimum wage, and a badly needed extension of Its 
coverage. If our national policy really put strong families first on Its 
agenda, one could hardly call a minimum wage of $2.20 per hour Inflationary. 
The annual wage that minimum would produce barely reaches the poverty level. 
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Unemployment, under-employment and Inadequate and unsatisfying work or 
work conditions develop tensions in families which frequently result in the 
disintegration of families, force mothers of small children to work, separate 
children from their fathers or their parents. We see the results of unemploy- 
ment, inadequate wages and unsatisfyinq work daily in our agencies around the 
country. So a strong and expanding econoiny, designed for maximum employment 
opportunity, with reasonable family-supnorting levels of minimum wage for all 
employees must become a consistent governmental policy. The kind of economic 
policy we have seen in the past several years, with rampant inflation, rapidly 
rising prices, high unemployment and almost unprecedented corporate profits, 
has been placing very real strains on millions of poor and modest income 
families. 

Secondly, since a sense of security is needed to sustain family life, we 
would urge, as we have urged before Congress in the past, that the government 
make a firm and enduring commitment to being the employer of last resort, so 
that despite occasional economic dislocations or fluctuations in our economy, 
those who are able to work will find meaningful jobs available to them. 

In this connection v/e are not Impressed by the relatively unconstructive 
"make-work" programs which have been devised to reduce the public assistance 
rolls in states such as California. Work must be meaningful, must be adequately 
compensated to provide family support, and must provide the opportunity for 
human satisfaction and advancement. 

In addition to the provision of work opportunities, by government, if 
necessary, we see it as entirely appropriate for the government to help those 
in need secure the education which would enable them to Improve their skills 
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and advance In the labor market. Recently, for example, a situation In 
California came to our attention, where In order to continue receiving public 
assistance for herself and her children, a woman was ordered to go to work, 
rather than complete her college education which would have enabled her to 
become a certified teacher. 

In a related matter we would urge more adequate Income carry-over programs 
such as unemployment compensation and the liberalization of unemployment 
compensation benefits to strikers engaged In legitimate labor disputes centering 
around economic and non*econom1c benefits for the workers and their families. 

Several other points related to the matter of work: 

** We urgently need better urban mass transportation systems. Middle class 
people In suburbs have benefitted from one of the largest governmental welfare 
proqrams the development of highway systems to let them come downtown to 
work at white collar jobs. At the same time, countless companies have moved 
from the central cities Into suburban areas. With grossly Inadequate public 
mass transportation systems, poorer people, frequently members of minority 
groups, living In central city areas, find It difficult to get to where the new 
jobs are. At the same time, what public transportation there 1$ frequently Is 
under-utilized, transportation systems lose money, and fares become much too 
hlqh. Clearly, mass transportation Is necessary for the public welfare. Daily 
experience in city after city points more and more to the necessity of a system 
of Integrated public transportation In our urban areas as a normal function of 
government supported entirely by tax money. Transportation affects the ability 
to work, and consequently affects family life. 

° But even more Important than better public transportation is the need to 
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develop a neighborhood economic develooment strategy. We need neighborhood 
economic develooment programs to place job opportunities near people, as well 
as to encourage the maintenance of strong neighborhoods. Large areas of many 
of our cities contain no job opportunities at all» especially for younger 
people. Secondly, the almost total dislocation of Jobs from neighborhoods In 
urban areas results In young people having to go without work models, since 
they have no opportunity to observe those close to them In work situations. 

® We were happy to see the Senate begin to deal forthrlghtly with the 
matter of earned retirement Income — the pension. Vesting rights. Insurance 
and portability are Important to the security of American families, and we hope 
the legislation clears Congress and Is signed by the President and Is Improved 
In subsequent years. 

** Increased attention must be paid to the Important role government must 
play In providing training for second careers. V/e have In mind not only workers 
whose jobs become obsolete In our economy, but also the growing number of wc^ncn 
whose families are grown, who have many productive years before them, but who 
have no career or work skills when they could once again enter the labor market. 

® Finally we need on-going planning, government programs and forceful 
governmental action to deal with severe economic dislocation. We do not feel, 
for example, that governmental responsibility was adequately exercised several 
years ago when the NASA budget was trimmed (something we favor) and countless 
engineers glutted the market. We saw the effect of that • dislocation on family 
life. And It Is certainly clear to all who believe that our country can care 
for Its defense with a more modest Defense Department budget that we need the 
kind of programs which will efficiently transfer military or military-related 
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employment and production to the private sector. We need, especially, the kJnd 
of attention In Congress which will see to It that the qovernment develops the 
economic programs which will reduce the dependence of many of our congressional 
districts on military or military-related employment. How else can we develop 
and maintain a vital and enduring peace-time economy? 

The agencies affiliated with the National Conference of Catholic Charities 
are constantly forced to deal with the wreckage In families of Inadequate 
government economic policy and Inadequate programs guaranteeing productive and 
satisfying work for our citizens. 

Institutionalization and Foster Care 

The experience of our agencies leaves little doubt that the lack of cert'tJin 
supports for families in stress, and unnecessary Institutionalization of children 
and parents,. place severe strains on family life and often result in the break- 
up of families. We would make the following observations on needed social 
service and other governmental programs to relieve the stress and strengthen 
families. 

High njwbility in our society, and the vanishing of the extended family, 
leaves countless married couples with little Immediate personal support In times 
of need or stress. Thus the adequate provision of hoinemaker services Is 
essential If children are to be maintained In the home during Illness or other, 
emergencies. 

Likewise we need to extend day care as a supplement to strengthen family 
life by providing for children while parents are working, and also as an 
Important assist to single parent families. Even single parent families with 
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the parent at home need the relief and leisure which can sometimes only be 
provided by day care. At the same time, day care programs should not be a 
methpd by which we subsidize under-employment or low wages paid by the private 
sector of the economy. 

These helps — day care, homemakers — are essential public programs In 
our country, since our modern economy no longer encourages the extended family 
system which had these built-in supports. To avoid unnecessary Institutional 
care, we need more adequate financial resources for day care and homemaker 
services. We also need high national standards In the day care and homemaker 
services. 

Let me observe that the move of profit-making companies Into the day care 
field gives us concern; the government must insure that this does not deflate 
standards which was the case In the nursing home field. This movement also 
makes us uneasy in terms of the possibility of profit-making concerns forcing 
non-profit services out of the field, or absorbing them, ultimately leading to 
increased costs for day care. 

Frankly, we have some serious question as to whether the profit sector of 
our econony should be permitted at all in the fields of providing direct human 
care services, such as health care, nursing care, day care. These services 
are not subject to much consumer choice; they are necessary services in 
providing for the general welfare. It seems contrary to the humanitarian 
spirit that should motivate our solicitude for our fellov/ citizens that profit 
or excessive Income should be derived from the provision of those personal 
services which are basic to a decent human existence. 

One of the greatest strains on families in our country is that imposed 
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by illness or the breakdown in the health of family members. The Inadequacy of 
our medical delivery system and the private health Insurance emphasis on crlslr. 
care rather than preventive medicine result In needless Institutionalization of 
parents and of children. 

This nation urgently needs a universal health Insurance system, under the 
Social Security system, and a greater re-orientation of delivery to see that 
the health needs of the poor are adequately met, and to Insure that the emphasis 
is on preventive care, rather than on the high costs resulting from major 
Illness when preventive care is not available. The legislation cn health 
maintenance organizations, vihich has been moving through Congress, is badly 
needed, on a much larger scale than presently proposed. It is disturbing to 
us that the present Administration has backed off consider:ably from Its previous 
strong stance for change in the delivery system through HIIO's. 

Let me cite but one Instance of a serious local problem resulting from an 
Inadequate delivery system. Inadequate funding for HMO's, and the lack of an 
overall health strategy and health insurance system for all American citizens. 
Bexar County, Texas (largely San Antonio), has approximately 240,000 medically 
indigent citizens. State law in Texas prohibits doctors from working on a 
contract basis with any but public hospitals or health services, and as a 
result, the clinics in San Antonio operate on a limited, part-time, basis, 
and on the time of doctors who volunteer. Many citizens, particularly many 
Mexican-Americans, have no access to regular health care, especially preventive 
care. 

Several years ago that community suffered a disastrous and prolonged 
diphtheria epidemic. The epidemic raged some seven months before local public 
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health officials called the Conwunlcable Disease Center in Atlanta for some 
assistance. There were Inadequate public health services for Immunization, 
and, in t.<e meantime, iromunizatlon shots which might have been available at a 
public cost of some 17^ per citizen were being qiven by private physicians at 
f row $10 to $15 each. 

Since that time two groups in San Antonio have attempted to form Health 
Maintenance Organizations. Citizens associated with the Commission for Mexican 
American Affairs applied for a non-profit charter and were denied it by the 
State Board of Medical Examiners and by the Secretary of State, apparently 
because the Board of Directors for their HMO was not completely made up of 
physicians. They have since sued on constitutional grounds and their case 
Is before the Federal District Court. On the other hand the Bexar County 
Medical Foundation (completely controlled by the leadership of the local 
medical society) applied for and secured a. grant to begin organizing an Ht40, 
and is presently in its second year of federal funding. However, the Medical ^ 
Foundation has stated its W10 would not treat indigent patients. 

Something surely is wrong with 'federal policy If such a situation obtains 
in San Antonio, as well as in other communities in our country. The national 
Conference of Catholic Charities feels that present health care policy in the 
United States Is skewed toward the affluent and toward high costs. We favor 
federal policy which will reorient the delivery system so as to meet the 
preventive health care needs of the poor, and a universal federal health 
Insurance system. Both elements of policy are needed; health Insurance alone 
without preventive care delivery will only keep costs moving upward. We do 
believe that sound federal policy and programs in the health care field will 
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reduce Institutionalization of parents and children. 

One final observation on Institutionalization: Sometimes placement of 
children Is needed > but we find that there Is a lack of resources to apply In 
situations especially involving retarded or other difficult to place children. 
We need more help here from the federal government. 



Mobility quite obviously poses great strains for individual and family 
life, whether that mobility Is a result of governmental employment programs 
(military transfers), economic dislocation, or the private search for more 
satisfying and better jobs. I believe the Defense and State Departments do 
recognize their responsibility as employers, but I do not have the experience 
to speak to the adequacy of their programs. Rather I would speak to mobility 
in the private sector, and present some ideas as to how we might deal with 
the problems arising there. 

First of all, much mobility. Is Involuntary, and results from the lack of 
strong local economies, or the impact in local communities of the decisions 
reached by remote corporate managers. I would again reiterate the need for 
a strong neighborhood economic development strategy, to build and maintain 
enduring job markets locally. 

Secondly, it seems to me that we must begin to insist that responsibility 
for economic dislocation be shared by corporate employers and the government; 
the burden cannot fairly continue to be placed on the individual family with 
modest assistance from unemployment Insurance, It is not sufficient for 
necessary moving costs Involved In t-iklfitj 6 job to be tax deductible. The 
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business conmunity has found It advantageous to meet the economic costs of 
moving when It transfers executives — paying moving costs, often Insuring 
against loss In the sale or purchase of adequate housing. The same benefits 
should be provided by perhaps a combination of the private and public sector 
for the average worker who finds himself without a job because a plant shuts 
down, or a company relocates, or almost a whold industry relocates, as was 
the case with the textile Industry. Something similar should be done also for 
the wage earner who cannot find employment locally, when there are open job 
markets In other parts of the country. I do not, however, mean we should 
support Involuntary mobility. Eligibility for public assistance should not 
have moving to an area of job surplus as a requirement. But the costs of 
moving should be met for a worker who voluntarily relocates. 



In August, 1970, I testified before the Senate Finance Committee on the 
proposed Family Assistance Act. I said then, as I say now, that "It Is not 
necessary to dwell on the need for welfare reform, which Is acknowledged by 
almost everyone — the general public, the welfare recipient, welfare 
administrators and workers, and Indeed by the Congress of the United States." 

While there have been some Improvements notably the transference to 
the federal government of assistance to the elderly, blind and disabled (even 
though the payment levels are Inadequate) — the situation of families and 
children in the welfare system has deteriorated since that time. I noted at 
the opening of this testimony that despite Its proclamations about gelLniy 
public assistance to the people who need it the present Administration 
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seems to have spending cuts, return to work, and a weakening of federal 
standards as Its prime goals In the field of welfare. 

Let me state firmly the belief of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities that the prime goal of our welfare system must be to protect, 
nurture and strengthen family life by the guarantee of adequate income, and 
the provision of supportive services. And the prime purpose of providing 
social services must not be to get people off of public Income maintenance 
into meaningful employment, desirable as this is, but, again, to strengthen 
family life. 

We are discouraged at what we observe to be a steady effort on the part 
of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare to dismantle the federal 
protections which had been built into the financial assistance program, by 
offering thp States great leeway in determining and handling the eligibility 
process. We fear a massive effort to sharply cut the number of people 
receiving public assistance — to cut off from assistance millions of families 
who are or have been eligible, and who desperately need income security. We 
continue to be concerned by what we called in 1970 "the pernicious condition 
which presents some parents with the terrible choice of remaining with their 
family and not receiving public assistance or deserting their spouse and 
children so that the family can receive the financial assistance it needs to 
exist." 

We are also very disturbed by efforts in Congress and in HEW to substan- 
tially weaken the programs of social service available to our citizens, and 
to tie social services directly to a "return to work" objective. The most 
recent regulations on social services proposed by the Social and Refiabil itation 
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Service of HEW are grossly inadequate, as are the reguldtions recently final- 
ized on eligibility for financial assistance. Both will be destructive of 
family life in our country and hit especially sharply at the family life of 
poor people whose marriages are already under great strain. 

Just as the federal government has assumed responsibility for minimum 
guaranteed assistance to th.. elderly, the blind and the disabled, we believe 
that the Congress must devise a program for the federal government to assume . 
responsibility for income maintenance for families in need. We need a public 
assistance program which will not weaken family life by making the parent 
dependent on income focused on children, and will not require the father to 
be absent. We need federal administration of the program, federal eligibility 
standards, federal minimum payment levels, and federal administration of the 
program. 

I would like to make one final observation on the need for the federal 
government to assume responsibility for an adequate income maintenance program. ' 
We note with interest the tentative proposal of the Administration to provide 
a cash allowance to those whose incomes are inadequate to purchase or rent 
housing in the private housing market. We do not believe it would be wise 
governmental policy to chop necessary income maintenance programs into bits 
and pieces and distribute th^ in various areas of need in this manner. 
Rather, except for health insurance, they should be consolidated into one 
overall inCOTie maintenance strategy. V/e would also like to place on record 
our fear that separate administration of a cash allowance program in the 
field of housing would result in inflated rents in those cities with low 
vacancy rates. We believe that income subsidies, as essential as they are, 
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cannot be a substitute for other federal programs designed to stimulate and 
enlarge the housing supply in our country. 

In addition to an adequate federal income maintenance program for families, 
we need a system of social services which are not part of or dependent on 
financial assistance, and which are organizationally and administratively 
separated from the financial assistance function of government. 

And in the social service field we need the maintenance of a public- 
private partnership. The collaboration of the governmental and voluntary, 
non-profit sectors in the provision of social services has been beneficial 
to those served and also In the efforts to establish a strong and helpful 
social service system in this country. Such collaboration manifests in 
practice the democratic principles which we all espouse. 

We also need the maintenance of strong and vital multl* purpose legal 
service programs. The advances made in recent years to extend needed legal 
services to the poor must be strengthened. Legal service lawyers should not 
be restrictit* In their activities any more than lawyers are who serve the more 
affluent; legal service back-up centers must be maintained and strengthened; 
and the whole legal service program needs more adequate funding. The provision 
of such a program is an important complement to the services necessary to 
strengthen family life in the United States. 

Tax System 

In our view the present tax system, federal, state and local combined, 
contains some serious Inequities, and disincentives for family life. 
On the federal level, present deductibles for family members are 
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Insufficiently large to encourage family stability and development. The need 
for more adequate deductibles, realistically reflecting some of the basic 
costs involved in rearing and educating a family, are especially Important 
now that there is evidence that the population growth rate in the United 
States has stabilized. 

Some other deductibles — notably the deductibility of interest payments 
in the purchase of housing — discriminate in favor of the more affluent and 
those who own property, while quite clearly discriminating against renters 
and the bulk of the poor families of the country. 

Thirdly* the health needs of our nation's families, particularly the 
marginally poor and modest income families whose health needs so often go 
unmet because of lack of financial resources, suggest the need for the complete 
deductibility of medical and dental expenses until such time as we develop a 
universal health Insurance System. 

Also on the federal level, in order to relate deductibility more closely 
to the concept of an Income maintenance program, consideration might be given 
to relating deductible amounts to Income levels: the lower a family's income, 
the higher the deductible per family member. 

Finally on the federal level, it is quite clear that the present social 
security tax system places an inequitable burden on poorer wage earners and 
families . 

There are some tax disincentives on the local level which might properly 
be the subject of federal attention also. We have in mind particularly the 
present nature of our property tax system, as it is especially burdensome on 
some groups in our population, as it subsidizes the profits of slumlords in 
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our cities, and especially as Its administration results In the Inequitable 
distribution of tax resources in the field of education. I understand that 
education Is properly a function of the states. There are a number of cases 
In the Federal Courts challenging the present administration of the property 
taxes on the state level. The evidence Is so overwhelming th£t the educational 
needs of poorer families, and often of minorities, have for generations been 
sacrificed In favor of the affluent, that all federal assistance In the field 
of education ought be designed to make up for this Inequity until state tax 
systems result In an even distribution of state resources to meet educational 
needs . 

Secondly, on the state level, the continuance of high rates of sales tax, 
particularly on food and other essentials for family life, discriminate by 
placing a far heavier relative burden on poor and moderate Income families 
than on the affluent. Federal tax policy ought be devised to correct this skew, 
and to discourage the continuance of the sales tax. While revenue sharing has 
in some Instances enabled states to consider correcting the system, revenue 
sharing, along with reductions in the categorical programs, as conceived by 
the present Administration, Is not the answer. 

All In all, we do believe that attention to the above problems and closing 
some of the glaring loopholes In our present tax law is properly part of a 
federal effort to protect and nurture strong family life In our country. 

Housing, Zoning and Urban Development 

No one believes that housing legislation In the United States has been 
adequate. But the evident housing programs of the. current Administration 
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have disastrous fmpll cations for the family life of the poor as well as for 
the middle Income family. The Administration declares moratoriums and Impounds 
with impunity and our shortage of housing grows shorter still. At the same 
time, the Administration's overall economic policy encourages the rise of 
Interest rates to levels unprecedented in the nation* s history, forcing count- 
less families into a new form of bondage, sharply increasing the cost of housing, 
and making homeownership a goal beyond the reach of additional mill ioriS of our 
citizens* Obviously Congress must assert its will over the Administration's 
reckless program r and then, while current programs continue, do its own evalua- 
tion of the Impact of federal housing programs of the past 25 years in order 
to devise a better program which will Increase our housing supOly and substan- 
tially improve rural and urban living for our nation's families. 

The Administration has one proposal which Interests us, and that is to 
seek a formula which would space a family's housing costs out more evenly over . 
its lifetime Income expectancy. At the present time the average family's 
Income peaks far after its need for housing space peaks, and this is certainly 
a disincentive to strong family life. 

Federal attention should be increasingly given to the obvious ways in 
which zoning is being used on the local level to maintain and even increase 
economic segregation in our urban areas. As jobs expand to suburban areas, 
restrictive zoning policies result in the inability of poorer families to 
become niore affluent since they are unable to locate their homes near job 
growth. And as I mentioned earlier in my testimony, more adequate urban mass 
transportation systems are needed. Also needed is a vigorous neighborhood 
economic development strategy to help* rebuild inner city areas and to help 
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maintain strong neighborhood life In our cities. 

One other aspect of urban development bothers us very much. Not long ago 
Art Buchwald wrote a column which with grim humor portrayed a coming pattern 
of resegregation in our cities. Because of income disparity, booming inner 
city land costs, and the inadequacy of government aids to housing rehabilita- 
tion* Inner cities had become white, surrounded by black suburban rings. The 
results of the present non-policy are evident even not far from this Capitol 
building. 

It strikes us that there are at least two problems which must be given 
attention in the development of federal policy which would strengthen the 
fabric of our cities and thereby strengthen family life. First of all. ways 
must be found to give the poorer and moderate income family the money to 
rehabilitate urban housing. Secondly, something must be done to halt the 
grossly inflated value of urban land to insure that in our rapidly urbanizing 
nation all of the nation's families will be able to have access to housing in 
our cities in the future. Leaving land costs to the present patterns of 
speculation, to the supply and demand force created by those who have money 
to invest simply squeezes the poorer families of our nation out of present and 
future opportunity. We could cite from the experience of our agencies around 
the country family after family who has had to move repeatedly because of urban 
renewal or private rehabilitation, and the absence of any way for the poorer 
family to get a stake in the rehabilitation of our neighborhoods. 

Any reappraisal of the government's role In housing and urban rehabilita- 
tion must rest on the expression In the Housing Acts of 1949 and 1968 that our 
goal must be a decent home In a decent neighborhood for every family In our 
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nation. We need to spell out again and provide the resources to meet concrete 
numerical targets such as were detailed In the 1968 Act. 

Let me close my testimony with thanks to you. Senator Mondale, and to your 
distinguished confreres on the Senate. Subcommittee on Children and Youth. 
The attention you are calling to the effect of governmental policies and 
programs on family life is sorely needed. Our nation depends on strong and 
vital families and we look forward to the day when this fact Is more clearly 
recognized as a matter of federal policy and when all federal policy Initiatives 
are evaluated with their Impact on family life In mind. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Mondale, Wo now have a vote, and we will recess shortly 
and be back in 5 minutes. 
[Brief recess.] 

Senator Mondalk. The coinmittee will bo in orilei*. 

The next witnesses will he the KevenMul William Geime, coordinator 
of family ministries, National Council of Churches, accompanied by 
Dr. Leon Smith, director, Marriage and Family Life of the United 
Methodist Church in Nashville, Tenn.; and Kev. Chris Hobgood, 
the pastor of the First Christian Church in Alexandria, Va, 

STATEMENTS OF EEV. WILLIAM GENN^, COOEDINATOE OF FAM- 
ILY MINISTEIES, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHUECHES, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY DE. LEON SMITH, DIEECTOE, MAEEIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIFE OF THE UNITED METHODIST CHUECH, NASHVILLE, TENN.; 
AND EEV. CHEIS HOBGOOD, PASTOE, FIEST CHEISTIAN CHURCH, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

Senator MondAle. Gentlemen, we appreciate having you here today, 
Keverend Genxk. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Children and Youth, niy name is William Genne. I am 
a staff member of the. National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, serving the council's division of educa- 
tion and ministry as coordinator of ministries with families. 

The National Council of Chui'ches is the agency through which 32 
Christian churches of the Protestant and Orthodox traditions seek 
to cooperate in their various ministries. Since its organization in 1950, 
the council has tried to carry forward the concerns of its predecessor 
organizations for the strengthening and enrichment of family life, not 
only in this country biit also around the world, through our overseas 
units. The former Federal Council of Churches creared its Commis- 
sion on Marriage and the Home in 1932 ; and ever since, there has been 
an identifiable structure at this level to represent this concern. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FAMILY 

During these more than 40 years of helping families help themsleves, 
we have learned much from the families we have sought to serve. 
Strong, healthy family life does not happen automatically any more 
than we "fall into love." Just as love must be nurtured and helped to 
grow, family life must be nurtured by arduous effort. A growing love 
and a growing family life are both full of growing pains. 

In 1966, the National Council of Churclies joined with the Synagogue 
Council of America and the United States Catholic Conference in 
adopting "A Joint Statement on Marriage and Family Life in the 
United States.'' The complete statement is attached to our document. 
This statement reads in part : 

"To help families develop foundations for personally meaningful 
and socially responsible behavior, we offer the following affirmations 
on which our historic faiths unite. 

"We believe and unite in affirming, that God * * * did create us 
male and female and did establish families as pait of His diyine 
plan * * *. 
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"Wc believe and unite in alfirniini,^ that our sexnality is a VvondrouH 
gift from God to be accepted with thanksgiving and used witbiii 
niarriago with rc\-ercnce and joy, 

"We believe and unite in aflinning that our understanding of God's 
phm for nrarriage ideally calls for lifelong coniinitnicnt in iidolity to 
u continuing, snpjwrtiv^' relationship in which each partner iiolp.s vJu* 
other to develop to fullest capacity * * * . 

"We believe and unite in aihrniing that children are a trii^t (roni 
God and that j)arenthood is a joyous, tJiougli strenuous, adventure in 
partnci-ship with God, for the procreation and nuturing of each 
child * * * . 

"We believe and unite in alhrniing that family life is the cradle 
of pei*soiiality and character for each child, and creates au environ- 
ment for the societal value?? of each Hiicceeding generation as well as 
the principal source of meaningful pei-sonal relations for each adult 
. member of our society * * 

"We believe that the family is the cornerstone of our society. It 
shapes the attitudes, the hopes, the ambitions, the values of every 
citizen * *. 

"Therefore, we, the major religious groups in the United States 
join forces in exploring all ways and means available to preserve 
and strengthen family life in America to the end that each pei-son 
may enjoy fulfillment in dignity, justice, and peace.'' 

TllK FAMILY AND TIIK 'rOTAL KWUIOXMENT 

It is within this context, then, Mr. Chaimian, that I say that the 
families of America and the world need a total environment, both 
internal and external, if these families are to realize their fullest poten- 
tial and render their greatest service to humanity. 

Because we believe that every aspect of life has moral significance, 
the National Council has had to be concerned with every asj^ect of life 
as it either enhances or destroys the quality of human Jite. 

Therefore, the National Council of Churches has developed many 
policy statenients and programs to sti*engtlien and enrich family life, 
it has frequently supported the objectives of proposed legislation and 
governmeiit programs which would help improve the total social and 
cultural environment in which families must live. 

We cannot, in the time available to us, emimerate all the concerns 
of our connnon life that would have an impact on family life. Every 
effort to build international, economic, or racial justice, which is the 
foundation of peace, would, of course, have a beneficial impact on all 
of the families of this world. The elimination of racial and sexual dis- 
crimination, the achievement of a more just distribution of income, the 
convei'^ion of our multibil lion-dollar swords into plowshares — these 
and othei*s are examples of ureas over which Congress can, if it will, 
exert some control, to the tangible benefit of all families. 

Let nie speak, however, to a few concerns which relate more speci- 
fically and directly to families— and to tlie institution of marriage 
which con f el's legal status on families in our culture — to which tlris 
committee might direct its attention: 

Since the States reserve to themselves the right to determine the 
laws governing marriage and the dissolution* tliereof, there is a hodge- 
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Sodgo of 51 jurisdictions— iiicludin^]: the District of Columbia — with 
iffering legislation on this matter. Not all States report their statis- 
tics on to the Federal bureaus coneorned with such matters. This lack, 
of complete st^itistics is a real handica]) to i*eseai-chers and family- 
holpinnr specialists. 

In 1963, the National Council urjjed the Senate to ratify the con- 
vention proposed by the United Nations favoring free consent to mar- 
riage, a minimum a<^e for marriage, and the registration of all mar- 
riages. To date, the Senate has not taken action on this matter because, 
we understand, it has not been officially submitted by the State 
Department. 

Such confusion and inaction tend to indicate to young people that 
marriage is not a serious concern of legislatoi-s. Any young person 
Imows that it is easier to get a marriage license than it is to get a 
driver's license for an automobile. If our governments, at all levels, 
pei*sist in sucli a casual attitude toward marriage, we should not be 
surprised at ever-increasing marital discord and failure. 

In 1008, tlie same three organizations mentioned before addressed 
themselves spccilically to sex education as part of the training for adult 
life and responsibility. While recognizing the primary responsibility of 
the home and the distinctive responsibility of the churches in educa- 
tion for an understanding of human sexuality, this statement recog- 
nized the responsibility of the schools and otlier community agencies 
in this important task. ^ 

Shice the three major faith groups are united in this concern, we 
would urge the agencies of government that have to do with education 
at all levels, to develop more adequate programs for education in adult- 
hoo<i and family life. The time foi* a conspiracy of silence and neglect 
is long past. 

Education is, of course, an aspect of child development, and we 
strongly urge the attention of the committee be directed toward ade- 
quate care and education in early childhood, especially in those in- 
st^inces where both parents arc working outside thcliome. 

Health care and services: There is a basic need for adequate health 
care hi our country. In addition to the hospitals and health care sei'v- 
ices provided by our member churches in this country and overseas, 
. the National Council of Churches has repeatedly (1960, 1967, 1971) 
spoken out for a better delivery system and a more adequate provision 
of health care services in this country. 

Senator MoxDALK. May I suggest that you indicate each area of con- 
cern? I think we are familiar with those suggestions. 

Reverend Gennk. Thank you, Senator. Wo arc concerned about eco- 
nomic supports and have eiulorscd the desirability of a guaranteed 
income. We think the dangoi'ous peii5ons in society are those with no 
stake in it. 

We express our dissatisfaction with housing and express our interest 
in the fact that the I'ccently developed plan of urban home dwellers is 
something that might be explored. 

We urge that the reports of the Presidential Commissions on Popu- 
lation Growth, tlie Amei'ican Youth, and on Obscenity be studied. 
Rut we believe there are manv things in that that deserve to be cared 
foi\ 
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Then we do want to thank you for your conimittee'S conconi in this 
matter and pledge onr support as legislation is provided. 

Senator iroxoALK. I undei-staiul that you once worked with John 
Maxwell Adams? 

Koverend Gkxxk, Yes, sir. I ilid. He was sou;cwliat of a father to 
me when T was a student right, out of the seminary. 

Senator 3[oxi)ali:, He makes a prctt}' good fathcr-iii-law, too. 

Thank you for your exeellent presentation. Your statement will be 
included in the record. 

[The prepared statonient of Keverenil Genne, with attachment 
follows:] 
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Statement to the Senate Subcommittee on Children 
AND Youth on Behalf of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA, by the Rev. William H. 
Genne, September 26, 1973 

Mr. Chairmiin and members of the Senate Subcommittee on Children and 
Youth, my name is t/Villiam Genne'. I am a staff member of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., serving the CounclTs Division of Educa- 
tion and Mlnlstry.as Coordinator of Ministries with Families. 

The National Council of Churches is the agency through which thirty-two 
Christian Churches of the Protestant and Orthodox traditions seek to cooperate In 
their various ministries. Since Its organization In 1950, the Council has tried to 
carry forward the concerns of Its predecessor organizations for the strengthening 
and enrichment of family life, not only in this country but around the world as 
well through our overseas units. The former Federal Council of Churches created 
Its Commission on Marriage and the Home In 1932; and ever since there has been 
an identifiable structure at this level to represent this concern. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FAMILY 

During these more than forty years of helping families help themselves we 
have learned much from the families we have sought to serve. Strong, healthy 
family life does not happen automatically any more than we "fall into love". Just 
as love must be nurtured and helped to grow, family life must be nurtured by 
arduous effort. A growing love and a growing family life are both full of growing 
pains. 

In 1966 the National Council of Churches Joined with the Synagogue Council 

of America and the United States Catholic Conference In adopting "A Joint 

Statement oh Marriage and' Family Life in the United States" (attached). This 

statement reads in part: 

To help families develop foundations for personally meaningful 
and socially reaponjslhl^? hphavlcxr, wo of for the following affirmations 
on which our historic faiths unite. 

vVe believe, and unite in affirming, that God. . .did create us 
male and female and did establish famllieB as part of his Divine Plan.. 

' o 
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believe and unite In affirming that our sexuality Is a wondrous 
gift from God to be accepted with thanksgiving and used within 
marriage with reverence and joy* 

-iVe believe and unite In affirming that our understanding of 
God's plan for marriage Ideally calls for lifelong commitment In 
fidelity to a continuing, supportive relationship in which each 
partner helps the other to develop to fullest capacity, , , « 

We believe and unite in affirming that children are a trust 
from God and that piirenthood is a joyous, though strenuous i adven- 
ture in partnership with God for the procreation and nurturing of each 
child.... 

ATe believe and unite in affirming that family life is the cradle 
of personality and character for each child and creates an environ^ 
ment for the societal values of each succeeding generation as well 
as the principal source of meaningful personal relations for each 
adult member of our society. , . . 

^e believe that the family is the cornerstone of our society. 
It shapes the attitudes, the hopes, the ambitions, the values of 
every citizen. . . . 

Therefore, we the major religious groups In the U.S., Join 
forces in exploring all ways and means available to preserve and 
strengthen family life in America to the end that each person may 
enjoy fulfillment in dignity; justice, and peace, 

THE FAMILY AND TKE TOTAL ENVIRONMENT 

It is within this context, then, Mr, Chairman, that Z say that the families 

of America and the v\^orld need a total environment , both internal and external, if 

these families are to realize their fullest potential and render their greatest service 

to humanity. 

Because we believe that every aspect of life has moral significance, the 
, Council has had to be concerned with every aspect of life as it either enhances or 
destroys the quality of human life. 

Therefore, the liatioml Council of Chxxrches has developed many policy 
statements and programs to strengthen and enrich family life. It has frequently 
supported the objectives of proposed legislation and government programs which 
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would help Improve the total social and cultural environment in which families must 
live.. 

These policy statements, developed and adopted by the representatives of 
our member churches, do not profess to speak for every member of those commuDions. 
They do represent the majority judgment of those leaders who, working together 
through the National Council, have sought to relate the moral Insivjhts of their 
Christian faith to the corporate life of our communities. 

We cannot, in the time available to us, enumerate all the concerns of our 
common life that would have an impact on family life. Every effort to build inter- 
national ^ economic or racial justice, which is the foundation of peace, would, 
of course, have a beneficial impact on all of the families of this world. The elim- 
ination of racial and sexual discrimination, the achievement of a more Ju3t distri- 
bution of income, the conversion of our multi-bllUon dollar swords Into plowshares - 
these and others are escample;^ of areas over which Congress can^ if It wills, 
exert some control , to the tangible benefit of all families . 

Let me speak, however^ to a few concerns which relate more specifically 
and directly to families — and to the Institution of marriage which confers legal 
status on families in our culture — to which this committee might direct Its 
attention: 

The Conditions of Marriage? Since the states reserve to themselves the 
right to determine the iawG (joveming marriage and the dissolution thereof, there 
IS a hodge-podge of fifty-one Jurisdictions (including D.C J with differing legis- 
lation on this matter. Kot all states report their statistics to the federal bureaus 
concerned with such matters. This lack of complete statistics is a real handicap 
to researchers and family-helping specialists. 
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In 1963 the National CouncJL urged the Senate to ratify the convention 
proposed by the United Nations favoring free consent to marriage, a minimum age 
for marriage and the registration of ail marriages. To date the Senate has not 
taken action on this matter, because, we understand, it has not been officially 
submitted by the State Department. 

Such confusion and inaction tend to indicate to young people that marriage 
Is not a serious concern of legislators. Any young person knows that it is easier 
to get a marriage license than It is to get a driver's license for an automobile. 
If our governments at all levels persist In such a casual attitude toward marriage, 
we should not be surprised at ever Increasing marital discord and failure. 

Education for Family Life : In 1968 the same three organizations mentioned 
before addressed themselves specifically to sex education as part of the training 
for adult life and responsibilities (cf. The Interfalth Statement on Sex Education, 
attached). While recognizing the primary responsibility of the home and the dis- 
tinctive responsibility of the churches in education for an understanding of human 
sexuality, this statement recognized the responsibility of the schools and other 
community agencies in thts important task. 

Since the three major faith groups are united In this concern, we would 
urge the agencies of government that have to do with education at all levels to 
develop more adequate programs for adulthood and family life. The time for a 
conspiracy of silence and neglect is long past. 

Education for family living calls for community offerings for every age in 
the life cycle from pre-natal education to education for retirement and eventual 
death. Legislation to guide and resources to actualize programs of education 
for all ages is a necessity in our modern society. 
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£ducation is, of course, an aspect of child development and we strongly 
urge the attention of the committee be directed toward adequate care and education 
Jin early childhood, especially in those instances where both parents are working 
outside tbo home. 

Health Care and Services: There is a basic need for adequate health care in 
our country, tn 'tddition to the hospitals and health care services provided by our 
member churches in this country and overseas, the National Council of Churches 
has repeatedly (1960, *67, '71) spoken out for a better delivery system and a more 
adequate provision of health care services in this country. As recently as 1971 It 
said: 

The General Board of the National Cou icil of the Churches of Christ 
In the U.S.A. endorses the development of a national health system 
which will assure quality health care as a right to all persons In an 
accessible, effective and efficient manner, with a method of funding 
which makes this possible. It calls upon units of the Council to 
support the achievement of this goal In appropriate ways. 

Adequate health services would include not only medical and dental services 
but also mental health facilities. Including marital and sexual therapies which are 
so basic to healthy family life. Counseling and services to help families voluntarily 
determine the number and spacing of their children is a vital component of any 
family health care system (1961). 

Economic Support^: There seems to be a moral dilemma In the most affluent 
nation in the world having persistent pockets of poverty gnawing at the vitality of 
the body politic. When we have the resources and are under the moral imperative 
to share with the less fOk lunate members of our human family, it seems as though 
we ought to be able to figure oiit some way to Insure a basic decency of life for all 
persons. .In 1968 the National Council stated: 
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. . > the National Council of Churches endorses the concept and 
desirability of a guaranteed income . Such a program should 
meet the following criteria: 

1) It should be available as a matter of right, with need as the 
sole criterion of eligibility. 
' 2) It should be adequate to maintain health and human decency. 

3) It should be administered so as to adjust benefits to changes 
in cost of living. 

4) It should be developed in a manner which will aspect the 
freedom of persons to manage their own lives, increase their 
power to choose their own careers, and enable them to parti- 
cipate in meeting personal and community needs. 

5) It should be designed to afford ifjcentive to productive 
activity. 

6) It shoulv. be designed in such a way that existing socially 
desirable programs &nd values are conserved and enhanced. 

'Nq recognize that the guaranteed income is not a substitute for 
programs of full employment and human resource development. It 
is not a panacea for all the socio-economic problems encountered 
by the family and the individual in the course of a life cycle. At 
the same time, we are compelled to acknowledge that our socio' 
economic system works Imperfectly. It Is, therefore, the respon- 
sibility of society to devise new institutions which more adequately 
fulfill basic human rights. 

The most dangerous person to any society is the one who has no stake in it. 
When we urge the government to insure the basics of health and decency, as well 
as order and tranquility, we are reminded that these benefits should be available 
to all, including our native American Indians (1955), migratory and seasonal farm 
workers (1951, 1966) and all Americans regardless of race, creed or national origin 
(1966). Only as each person is given visible and tangible Interest in our social 
structures can they be expected to work for those social structures. 

Housing ; As far back as 1953, the Council expressed its concern about 
adequate housing as a necessity for healthy families. SVe realize this is a com- 
plicated question involving land, taxation, construction costs and financing as well 
as the overall design to enhance family living. Blighted cities, "ticky- tacky" 
suburban developments, and the deterioration of many smaller communities all 
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testify to the need for strenuous efforts by legislative bodies to create better 
ways of providing adequate shelter for the families of America. The recent 
practice of encouraging "urban homesteaders" to rehabilitate unused houses In 
• some of our cities seems to offer some hope within the American tradition of 
Individual Initiative and self reliance. This and many other proposals regarding 
land use, property taxation and housing and urban development ought to be a 
high priority for this committee. 

Cultural and Media Environment : In the sub-committee's study of the Im- 
pact of legislation and governmental policies on families, you would do well to 
study the reports of the Presidential Commissions on Population Growth and the 
American Future and on Obscenity and Pornography. This Is not to be construed 
as a blanket enforsement of all the specific recommendations In those two reports 
but simply as an observation that they do address two important areas that have 
an Impact on every person in our land. Some of us fear that these reports have 
been rather quickly passed by because of an emotional rejection of one or two of 
the sensitive items on which they comment. Our only plea is that there should be 
continuing dialogue on the total reports, until agreement is reached on many areas ' 
discussed in those reports as they affect our national life. 

these two reports direct attention to two Important areas of the total 
environment that affects every family and person in America. Because of many 
changes in society, technologically and philosophically, parents are frequently 
confused about their own values and consequently are unable to share with their 
children clear bases for moral decision making. Parents and their children have 
been battered by repeated wars and other upheavals so all of us need the help of 
all governmental agencies as well as all community organizations, including the 
churches, in the painstaking Job of rediscovering the basic moral values to which 
we need to recommit ourselves. 
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CONCLUSION 

Many religionists have the feeling that God is at work exposing cynicism 
and arrogance and reminding us that love, honor, honesty and a willingness to 
stick by one's vows, especially the marriage vows, are fundamental to a healthy 
society. 

We therefore applaud your committee's concern to stablU-se, strengthen 
and enrich the families of children and youth, and pledge our continued interest 
and cooperation as specific legislative proposals are developed. 
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A JOINT STATEMENT ON 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Keenly aware of the role religion ascribes to the 
home and family life and keenly aware of the 
powerful and pervasive social conditions which 
threaten to undermine human dignity, marriage 
and family life in America, we, as representatives 
of the major religions — Catholic, Jewish, Ortho- 
dox, and Protestant — wish to bring the religious 
teachings of our respective faiths to bear upon 
our society and to join with all men of good will 
to create a healthier social climate in which family 
life in America can flourish and be strong. 

There are large areas of agreement and numer- 
ous possibilities for joint programs and action, 
although we recognize and respect the differences 
of approach, emphases and contributions of each 
major faith. 

To help families develop foundations for per- 
sonally meaningful and socially responsible be- 
havior, we offer the following affirmations on 
which our historic faiths unite. 

We believe, and unite in affirming, that God, 
the Creator of the Universe and the Father of 
all mankind, did create us male and female and 
did establish families as part of his Divine Plan. 
Because of our understanding of this plan, we 
believe and unite in affirming that our sexuality 
is a wondrous gift from God to be accepted with 
thanksgiving and used within marriage with rev- 
erence and joy. 
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We believe and unite in affirming that our 
understanding of God's plan for marriage ideally 
calls for lifelong commitment in fidelity to a con- 
tinuing, supportive relationship in which each 
partner helps the other to develop to fullest ca- 
pacity. We are united in our belief that God is 
an active partner in sustaining and enriching the 
husband-wife relationship in marriage. 

We believe and unite in affirming that children 
are a trust from God and that parenthood is a. 
joyous, though .strenuous, adventure in partner- 
ship with God for the procreation and nurturing 
of each child. Parenthood calls for the responsible 
use of all of our God-given talents and abilities in 
this adventure. 

We believe and unite in affirming that family 
life is the cradle of personality and character 
for each child and creates an environment for the 
societal values of each succeeding generation as 
well as the principal source of meaningful per- 
sonal relations for each adult member of our so- 
ciety. All children need a father and a mother 
firmly united in love to guide their growth into 
manhood or womanhood and to provide the emo- 
tional security that fosters development toward 
mature and responsible relationships between 
men and women. 

We believe that the family is the cornerstone 
of our society. It shapes the attitudes, the hopes, 
the ambitions, the values of every citizen. The 
child is usually damaged when family living col- 
lapses. When this happens on a massive scale, 
the community itself is crippled. 

There are no easy answers to all the complex 
problems facing marriage and family living in 
the world today, and we are aware that there 
are many fronts on which we must work. We 
can never finish the task; neither are we free to 
ignore it. 

Therefore, we the major religipus groups in the 
U. S., join forces in exploring all ways and means 
available to preserve and strengthen family life 
in America to the end that each person may en- 
joy fulfillment in dignity, justice, and peace. 
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HOW TO USE THIS STATEMENT 

The foregoing statement affirms in general out- 
line the basic agreement of the communities of 
faith regarding the nature of sex, marriage, par- 
enthood, and family life. 

It is offered to our constituencies as a suggested 
basis for beginning conversations in local com- 
munities and at every level in our orgaziizations. 

Beginning with our shared affirmations, we be- 
lieve it wiW be easy to discover common grounds 
for action in many areas affecting family life in 
our country today. 

The Interfaitb Commission, which drafted this 
statement, invites indi^'iduals and organizations 
to report to it significant interfaith activities on 
the following topics: 

Education of children and youth in sexual 
understanding and family roles. 

Preparation of couples for marriage. 

Assistance to parents in child rearing. 

Enrichment of husband-wife and parent- 
child relationships. 

Development of community responsibility in 
families. 

Efforts to im.prove housing, education, and a 
better environment for all families. * 

Endeavors to improve laws and community 
services as they relate to families. 

Please address your replies to one of the or- 
ganizations listed on the front cover. 

Those without religious dffiliation are invited 
to use this statement to mrriulate their own 
thought regarding the ineanings of sex,, marriage, 
parenthood, and famihj life in human society. 
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SoiiJitorlloNnALK. Or. Sniitli^ 

Dr. Smith. Thank yon, .Mr. (•luiirnnin, for t lie opportunity to 
a])pc{ir bi^forc your SiMnito Snhcoiuniittiui on CliiUbvu and Youth to 
tokc i)5irt in tlic lioarin^rs on •\VnuM-iean Families: Trends and 
I'ressures.-* 

At. the outset, it is only huv to point out that even tlu)u<>fii 1 am 
])rese.nt.ly director oi* niarriat^c and family life education for tlie 
United Mctliodist Church, I have not ijeen elected by our more than 
10 niillion members to I'cpresent them hei'e today. 

T come to you as an individual professional eouccvued about the 
\velld)ein*i: of' the families of this Nation. Nevertheless, I draw upon 
my oxpevienee in Iielpin^r to draft oflicial statements of our church 
concernin<^ families and I)a.se my remarks on these documents, two 
of which are attached and (juoted as indicated : 

I. ''Social Principles of Tim XTnited Methodist C-hurcii" adopted 
by tlie 10T2 General Confereiu'c and TI, the '*J{esoIution on tiie Fam- 
ily" accepted by that <renei-al conference and referred to the churches 
for.stufly. 

First, I wonlil like to conunend you and your committee for your 
concern for all the families of this Xation. Then, I would like to 
uuike a few sjiecilic sutr^estious and otVer a framework of support 
for your c lib rts. 

1. We ti*xivv with your statement ••that nothing is more important 
to a. child than a healthy family" and ''that often too little considera- 
tion is paid to the role of the family in the prevention and solution 
of children's i)roblenis." 

Oflicially our church has stated: ''Wo believe the family to he the 
basic human community thron»rh which persons arc nurtured and 
sustained in mutnal love, re.si)onsibility, respect, and fidelity. 

•'We ur<^e .so(;iaL econon^ic, and reli^rioiis efforts to maintain and 
streui^then families in order that cvei'y member nuiy be assisted to- 
ward complete personliood.'* 

2. liecause of the hi<rh value we pha-e on families* especially ^vith 
regard to their influence on the well-being of children and youth, I 
believe it is time that we took the lOTO White Hou.se Conference 0!i 
Children seriously and reordered our national priorities so as to give 
fii*st phice to meeting the needs of persons, for we recognize "that 
human values nuist outweigh military claims as govermuents deter- 
mine theii- ju-iorities.'* 

As a church we have calhnl on onr people to "'actively work to 
change our national i)i'ioi-ities so that the Govei-nnu'iit addresses itself 
moredirectiv to thv. human needs within onr society.'' 

•). One ell'ec'tive way to imi)lomcnt our basic concei'U for childi^cn, 
youth and fanjilies is to establish a National Institute for Families 
whose chief ofhcer would have (^d)iiU't status. 

Purpose of such tin institute would be to foster family well being 
through rese(u-ch, education, and action programs. As I see it, the 
in.stitute also would have the. power to review all governmental poli- 
cies affecting families and to nudvc recommendations to tlic proper 
authorities in all branches of government. 

T believe we. need a Natioiud Institute for Families to do just wduvt 
this committee is doing in these, hearings, but to do it on a continuous 
compi'ehensive basis and more in depth than can be done in a few days. 
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Again, our church has dochircd that social structures, including gov- 
ernment, which affect ftimihcs ''must be under constant scrutiny and 
judgment to measure their influence on the family." 

I would like to refer you to Dr. Marvin Sussman, who has done a 
feasiibility study on this and suggest tluit liis report should bo added 
to your committee record. 

Senator IMoxdale. It will be included in the record. 

[The report subsequently fui'uished may be found in the hies of 
tliesubcomniittee.] 

Dr. Smitii. Next is : 

4. As a prime concern of the institute — or of this committee — I 
would urge major programs to strengthen family life and sex educa- 
tion, including j^i'^pj^i'^^tion for marriage and parenthood — from 
Headstart through high school and into college and professional 
edjLication. 

In fact, we should have as massive a pit)gram for this as we have 
for medical professionals. Specifically one reconunendation our orga- 
ni;2ation nmcle was to recognii^e that sexuality is a good gift of God, 
and we believe that persons may be fidly Juunan only when that gift 
is acknowledged and afTirmed by themselves, the church, and society. 

Since homosexuals no less than heterosexuals are pei-sons of sacred 
worth — we insist that all persons are entitled to have, their human and 
civil rights insured. 

Further, we call for the enactment of civil rights legislation pro- 
hibiting discrimination because of sexual orientation in employment, 
housing or public accommodations. 

5. Because of the close relationship between martial interaction and 
child development, ways must be found to support the continuing 
enrichment of marriage across the yeai*s. 

Further, in terms of martial and family crises, counseling services 
must bo made available to all our people. Specifically, our national 
health insurance program must be written so as to include marriage 
and family counseling as well as pastoral counseHng. 

When individuals with personal and family problems seek counsel- 
ing almost twice as nuiny turn to a minister — ^12 percent — as to a med- 
ical doctor — 27 percent. And more Mian Iialf of them bring marriage ' 
and family problems. 

When fees are required for professional marriage.and family coun- 
seling. tlR\v should be covered by our natiomxl liealth insurance. 

Statements are included in my prepared rcnuxrks and will be re- 
fej-i'cd to only in passing at tliis time. 

Kegarding housing, we need to be aware of a Natioiuil Institute 
of jMental liealth Study that indicated the physical arrangement of 
lionses is vital to mental health. Houses can be designed so that mothers 
working in theii' homes can see their children at play. Such designs 
need to be included in future housing developments so that we don't 
put people in boxes in straight rows to encoui'age isolation rather than 
con J m u n i t y i n vol voment . 

Wo are (touceiMied v.*ith migrant workers. 
^ Ko<rar(ling ninnosty, many of ouv fa/nilies are divided at tlie pi'psent 
tinu* because of governmental attitudes on anmesty. 

A full statement is attached l egarding employment and hicomc and 
1 will not refer to that further under the limitations of tune. 
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Senator Mondalk. Tliat ivi)ort will 1)0]) hx-ed in tlio flics of the 
siihconnnittoe. 

Dr. S^itrii. Finally, for the offer of a framework of support for your 
efforts that goes beyond these statements and beyond the church itself, 
I would like to share with you a dream. 

I have a dream of establishing in ( his Nation a family action network 
that will l)e a menibcrsliip organization of a million persons who are 
concerned about families and who want to join in actioii programs to 
strengthen family life iu this Nation. 

In local communities all across this land members will form task 
forces to woj-k on particular problems or issues afl'ecting families wdiere 
they live. At the national level we will study the structures of society 
ami help leaders become aware of their ctl'cct on families — including 
the mass media, business, education, medicine, religion, and govern- 
ment. 

Spccificall}', one part of the family action network would be a citizen 
lobby for fainilios. Ir. Juch an organization, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
you would lind support for your etl'orts to strcngtlien the families 
of the. children and youth you are so concerned about. Thank you. 

Senator Mondalk. Thank you, very much. 

Dr. SMrrrr. I would like to point out that these official statements 
were voted on by pei*sons elected in a representative manner from the 
local church right on through unmial conferences. Usually when the 
top Icadci-s from a State get elected to uf^tioiuil positions they seem to 
choose .people who are very much concerned about human neecl. 

One of the innovations in our church is that in every congrega- 
tion now there is a coordinator of family ministries, so that there 
is fi much nmi'O gi'assrqots concern for ' families than previously. 
This is a required position now and not an optional committee as 
before. 

Senator Mondale. I tMnk all of you leaders are correct. I think 
there is a very vast and deep commitment among congi-egations for 
the family approach. ' 

This means something to them. I think it has been our fault not to 
approach it in that way. Perhaps if wo. would do that, the programs 
would get broader suppoi-t. 

Dr. Smith. May I suggest a further investigation, too, like that of 
the National French Union of Family Organizations that does have a 
combiiuitif^' of citizen support with the national government, so that 
when, for e\am])le, any income tax decisions are made in France, there 
is someone seated in the decisionmaking group who is specifically con- 
cerned about the impact, of these decismns on the family. 

I think we could learn from the French system. 
. Senator MoNDAi/E. Thank you, very much. 

[The l)rei)a red .statement by Dr. Smith follows:] 

l»REl'ARKI) StATEMEXT OF Du. LEON SMITK', DiKECTOB, MaUKIAGE AND 1?\\MII.Y LiFE 

EnucvnoN. T.'nitkd Metiiopist Ciiukch 

Mr. Smith. Thnnk yon, Mr. Chnirman, for the opportunity to appear before 
your Senate Subcommittee ou Children nnd Youth to take part in the Iiea rings on 
"American Fnmiliivs : Trends and Prossuros." 

At the outset, it i.s only fair to point out tlmt oven tliough I am presently 
Director of Marriage and Family Lifo Kducation for The United Methodist. 
Church. I have not l)ecn elected by our more than 10,000,000 members to represent 
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them here today. I come to you as an indivulual professional concerned about 
the well being of tiie families of this Nation. Nevertheless, I draw upon my 
(experience in helping to draft official statements of our church conoorning fam- 
ilies and base my remarks on these documents, five of which are attached and 
quoted as indicated : I. "Social Principles of The United Methodist Churcli" 
adopted by the 1972 General Conference and II. Uie "Resolution on the Family*' 
accepted by that General Conference and referred to the churches for .study; 
also attached are statements on III. "National Income Policy and Social Wel- 
fare,'* IV. •'Health Care," V. ''Responsible Parenthood," and VI. "Ilou.sing." 

First, I would like to commend you and your Committee for your concern for 
all the families of this Nation. Then, I would like to make a few specific sugges- 
tions and offer a framework of support for your efforts. 

1. We agree with your statement "that nothing is more important to a child than 
a healthy family" and "that often too little consideration is paid to the role of 
the family in the prevention and solution of children's problems." 

Officially our church has stated: "We believe the family to be tlie basic 
human community through which persons are nurtured and sustained in nuitual 
love, responsibility, respect, and fldt-iity. We urge social, economic, and religious 
efforts to maintain and strengthen families in order t:i at every member may be 
assisted toward complete personhood." (I, p. 7.) 

2. Because of the high value we place on families, especially with regard to 
their inUnence on the well being of children and youth, I believe it is timo that we 
took the 1970 White House Conference on Children seriously and recorded our 
national priorities so as to give first place to meeting the needs of persons, for 
we recognize "that human values must outweigh military claims as governments 
determine their priorities." (I, p. 21.) 

As a church we have called on our people to "actively work to change our 
national . . . priorities so that the government addresses itself more directly to 
the human needs witliin our society." (II, p. 7.) "A high priority must be given 
to the rights and needs of cliildren." (11, p. (),) We believe that "children have 
the rights to food, shelter, clothing, and health care as do adults, and these rights 
we aflinn as theirs regardless of actions or inactions of their parents or guardians. 
(I, p. 10.) 

li. One effective way to implement our basic concern for children, youUi and 
families is to establisJi a National Institute for Families whose cliief officer 
would have Cabinet status. Purpose of such an Institute would be to foster 
family well being through research, education, and action programs. As I see it, 
the Institute also would have the power to review all governmental policies 
affecting families and to make recommendations to the proper authonties in all 
.branches of government. I believe we need a National Institute for Families to 
do just what this Connnittee is doing in these hearings, but to do it on a con- 
tinuous comprehen.sive basis and more in depth than can be done in a few days. 
Again, our church has declared that social structures, including government, 
which affect families "must he under constant scrutiny and judgment to measure 
their influence on the family." (II, p. 3.) 

4. As a prime concern of the Institute — Of this Committee — I would urge 
major problems to strengthen family life and sex education, including prepara- 
tion for marriage and parenthood — from headstart through high school and into 
college and professional education. For example, every high school student 
should have an opportunity to learn what it means to be married and to l)e a 
parent. Massive educational i)rograms are needed to prepare teachers for these 
tasks. 

Again, "the church supports public schools and other agencies in programs of 
family life and sex education." (II, p. 0) As a Church, "we support the develop- 
ment of scliool syi>tems and innovative methods of education designed to a.ssist 
each child toward. full humanity. . . . All children have the right to a full sex- 
ual education, appropriate to their stage of development, that utilizes the best 
educational techniques and insights." (I, p. 10.) 

These above positions are ba.scd on tiie fact that *'we recognize that sexuality is 
a good gift of God, and we believe that persons may be fully human only when 
that gift is acknowledged and affirmed by them;selves, the clmrch, and society." 
Since "homosexuals no less than heterosexuals are persons of sacred worth . . . 
we in.sist that all persons are entitled to have their human and civil rights in- 
sured." (I. p. 7S.) Further, we call "for the enactment of civil rights legislation 
prohibiting discrimination becau.se of .sexual orientation in employment, housing 
or j)ublic accommodations." ( II. I). 8. ) 
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5. Because of the close reUition.sliiij between marital interaction and child 
development, ways must be found to supiiort the continuing enrichment of i 
riagc across the years. (II, p. 0.) Further, in tonus of marital and family crisv.-;, 
coun-HcUng acrviccs must be made available to all our people, 

Specifleally. our national healtii insurance program must be written so us to 
include marriage* and family couu Hing a.s wel* as pastoral counseling. When 
individuals witJi personal and fnmiJy problems .soek counseling almost twice as 
many turn to a minister as to a medical doctor. And more than half of them 
bring nianiage and family problems. When fees are required for professional 
nuiimge and family coi.iiseling, they should be covered by our national health 
insurance. ( I, p. 10» 11, 16 ; II, p. 7. ) 

6. Children and families are affected by the environment in which they live. 
This includes housing and community development. * 'Massive programs of re- 
newal and social planning are needed to bring a greater degree of humanization 
into urban-suburban life styles.'* We ''nni^t judge all programs, including eco- 
nomic and community development, new towns, and urban renewal by the 
extent to which they protect and enhance human values, permit personal and 
political involvement, and make possible neighborhoods open to persons of aU • 
races, ages and income levels.'* (I, p. 13.) 

7. We have a special concern for families living in vovcrty. "In order to provide 
basic needs such as food, clothing, shelter, education, health care and other 
necessities, ways must be found to more equitably share the wealth of the 
world. . . . To begin to alleviate poverty, we support such policies as : adequate 
income maintenance, quality education, decent housing, job training, meaningful 
employment opportunities, medical and hospital care, and humanization and 
radical revisions of welfare programs." (I, p. 10.) 

Regarding migrant worker^, "we call upon governments and all employers to 
insure for migratory workers the same economic, educational and social bene- 
fits enjoyed by other citizen.s." (1, p. 10. ) 

S. FamiJie:^ are acutely affected by military service and the tiisruption of 
family life at requires. As a church "wc support those individua. vho consci- 
entiously oppo.se all war, or any particular war. and who therefore refuse to 
.serve in the armed forces. Wf> aJso support mose persons who Cv nscientionsly 
choose to serve in the armed forces or to accept alternate service." (I, p. 19.) 

At the present time oiir government's attitude against amnesty is dividing fam- 
ilies who could be brought back together by change ir governmental policy. 

0. Employment and ineome are basic to family well being. Thus in the economic 
realm, **we recognize tlie responsibility of goveniments to develop and im- 
plement sound fisc.il and monetary policies that provide for the economic life 
of individuals and corporate entities, and that insure fnii empioyxnent and ade- 
quate incomes with a minimum of inflation. . . . We believe private and public 
economic enterprises are responsible for the social costs of doing business, such 
as unemployment and environmental pollution, and that they should be held 
accountable for these costs. We support measures that would reduce concentra- 
tion of wealth in the hands of a few. We further support efforts to revise tax 
structures and eliminate governmental support programs that now benefit the 
wealthy at the expense of other i)erson.s. . . . We believe governments have th*? 
responsibility, in the pursuit of justice and order under law, to provide proce- 
dures that protect the rights of the whole society, as well as those of private 
ownership." (I, p. 14-15.) 

10. Finally, for the ofiter of a framework of support for your efforts that goes 
beyond these statements and beyond the church itself. I would like to share * 
with you a dream. 

I have a dream of establishing in tJii,s nation a Family Aetion Network that will 
he a membership organization of a million persons wlio are concerned about 
families and who want to join in action programs to strengthen family life in 
this nation. In local communities all across thi.s land niemher.s will form task ^ 
. force.s to work on particular problems or issues affecting families where they live. 
At the national level we will study the structures of society and help them be- 
come aware of their effect on families — including the mass media, business, edu- 
catiozi, medicine, religion, and government. Specifically, one part of the Family 
Action Network would be a citizen lobby for families. In such an organization, 
Mr. Chainnan, I believe you would find .support for your efforts to strengthen 
the familie,s of the children and youth you are .so concerned about. (II, p 7-8.) 
Thank you. 

Senator Mondalk. Reverend Hobgood? 
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STATEMENT OP REVEREND CHRIS HOBQOOD, PASTOR FIRST 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

^ Jiev(MVii(l lU>\uun>\>. Tlmuk voti, Mr. Chainnnn and uuMiibeis of the 
SiMiato SiilH'oiiuuitti»o on Childion and Voiitli. Mv uaiuo is Cliris Hob- 
pK)d. 1 nin pastor of the Kirst Clirisliaii Cinuvli ni Alexandria, Va. 

At this tiuH^ 1 am representing not only nivself, bnt also the Ucjjart- 
mentis of Christian Kduoation and (MnnVh In Soeietv of the Division 
of Ifoiueland Afinistries of the Cliristian (Mmreii—Discipk^ of Clirist. 

There are a nnniber of thinirs I would like to st»e. growing ont of 
iiiy expericnec as a pastor. Coii..e<|uently, I wonld like to snbniit this 
statement for the record and ski]) over to pa<:e where some of our 
I'oucerns lH»pn. 

Senator MoNi>.\ir.. We will include the statement in the ivcord at the 
conclusion of vour testimony. 

Kcveivnd itowuxH). The Thristiau ('Innvh— Disciples of Christ— is 
a Protestant denoniination with api)roxinuitely 4.500 con^rregations 
and IM uiillion ujcuibers throuirhout the country. 

While this stateuu'nt is a personal resi)onse *of myself and meml)crs 
of thesi^ two national program units of our clnnvlu it does reflect the 
tbinkingof a inunl>or .>f per.sous who are concerned witli development 
of both family and socuil or connnunity ministries to individuals 
and families through channels of the (Muistian (Mnn-ch — Discinles of 
Christ — at its various levels; I>jcal congregations, regional, and 
national. 

Therefore, this .statenuMit suggests the direction of some of the con- 
cerns and fntniv programs of the Chri.^tian Church— Disciples of 
Christ. 

Tiie Cliristian CInncli— Disciples of Christ-— strongly aflinns the 
central importance of the family in the molding and supporting of 
persons. We believe that it is the family which can iwul should pro- 
vide the basic sense of personhood and self- worth for children, us well 
as security and allirniation foryoutli ami adult.s. 

To say that the family can and should serve these functions, how- 
ever, is not to suggest tliat it is currently doing so in every instance. 
We are deei)ly concerned, in fact, al)Out the failure of a great many 
families to serve these functions of developing and snpportnig persons. 

While we believe that these families — and more particularly the 
persons in these familie>v-— must themselves \m\v the responsibility 
for such failures wc maintain that the culture in which we live brings 
nmny pressures to bear on these i)ei-sons and families in such a way 
as to contribute to said failures. 

Some of the i)re.ssures of divisiveness an? primarily cultural. Many 
otheis aie directly oi' iiulireetlv the result of governmental policies. 

We do not suggest that the (lovemment can pass laws and establish 
policies which eliu»iuat<» faunly failures. We do believe, however, that 
tile various governmei t under wiiich we live — local. State, Federal — 
can be cogni/aut of the i fleet of laws ami policies upon families. 

More than .si/nply ))eing aware, ))owever, we believe that govern- 
ment can seek to avoid creating laws and nolicies which negatively 
affect the ability of families to serve the i unctions of developmeiit 
andsupj)ort of persons. 
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Iji addition, uy believe that ^roveriinient enn at tiiiieK niid in some 
amis take positive art ions to sui)i)ort tlie Ihsiltliv functioning: of 



As more fumilies face tlie sitnatit)n i)f botli purtMits \v()rkin<r ontsV e 
the home, or as necessitated in jrrowin*: numbers of one-piirent fami- 
lies, we are /LTreatly conceruetl that satisfactory child care and develop- 
ment facilities he available and accessible. 

Sneh facilities nmst be Inuuane and complementary to the families' 
individual life styles. Since life styles and neetls vary, facilities nmst 
vary in their fnnetions and <roals.' Kather than neutralize :he sjpiifi- 
eauce of the fannly, as some havi' .said is the thinjrer of such facilities, 
etVective chihl (h'Velopment pro<rrams should reinforce tlie values 
inherent in tlu* family while enal)lin;r the chihl to develop projrres- 
sively thron«rh etVective instruction and activities. 

We ha VI' had the.se pro<rrams in onr clmrch and invariably tlie 
fandlvV life improves, both thron<rh the education the child receives 
and tliron«rh the participation of the family in framing the policies 
of the center. The child s life is helped in bccouiinfr a pei'son, and 
leurnin<r how to learn. The^e centers are vital both to enable the child 
to jrrow and the na)tlH»r to work if necessarv, 

(rovennntMifal sn[)[)ort nmst be available to private arrencies which 
attem|)t to provide such services. It may al.so be that the <rovcrnment 
itself may at times ami in certain places be oblijrated to provide such 
services. 

We believe that the C\\\h\ Devidopiucnt Act— 2007— was a .step 
in the ri<rht direction and very much re<rret its veto by President 
Nixon. We hope that similar le«rislatiou will, after careful study, be 
enactcfl inthe verv m»ar future. 

We.see.*?nch le<r»slution i\h not divisiveof the fanuly but as supportive 
of individual persons in their own growth. 

Satisfactoiw childM are facilities can be supix)itive of the family as 
they provido'extended family relationships while enconra^xin^ indi- 
vidual family memlyci-s to work for their developnient and effective- 
ness as pai ents and fannly members. 

The availability of standard child-care development centers can 
serve to relieve tensions and frustrations which may exist in their 
al)seiice. With the.se ^oals in mind, tlieroforc, wo affirm the need for 
facilities which are flexible, open to and supportive of parental involve- 
ment, and soundly based in principles of developmental psychologj'. 

The second are:i T would like to talk about is the area of human 
.sexiuility. We believe that the Government has a responsibility to he 
it resource in pi'ovidin*r information and services to persons and fam- 
ilies for the task of sound odncation in sc»xuality. 

While we w^ivo that the schools and the churches have a responsi- 
bility in sex education* wo maintain that it is ultimately the t^^sk of 
the family to )>rovido such education. 

r know a lot of i>arents who throw ui> their hands Ix'ca use. they don-t 
know what to tell their children. 

We find the parents are fre([nently ill-equipped for this task, and 
it is in providin^r information and resources for them that the Govern- 
ment nniy l)e well equipped. 



families. 



nin.o r.\in: I)i:vi:i.4)|»mknt 
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III ndflitioii, wv Imlicvi*. Mint itifonnntioii ntul coiiiiseliii^i: in l>irth 
i!ontrol must 1h» avuiliiblo to piuoiits and potcMitinl parents. Such ii 
SiM*vict> — wliicli niny woll iiicliHlc (lisseiniiiation of birth control devicos 
and al)ortion coniischii^r and I'ofoi'nil — croiild prevent nuiny unhappy 
family situations and ne<^loctrd cliildnMK Hotli of those ^oals could no 
inipleinciitod hy tho Ton^ross hy nddiny provisions for these services 
to future le<;ishitioti that provides Federal financial nssistanci*. for 
cliiiies. hospitals, et cetera. 

As an a(l\ocate the Govern men t must suppoit the ri<j;ht of women 
to 0(|ual opportunity. The pnssa^e of the equal rights ameiidnient to tlu» 
.U.S. (Constitution is ;i logical first step in this direction, followed by 
vigorous eiiforceiiuMit of its provisions. 

In this way all persons may luive opportunity to find fnlfiUnient 
for theni.selves as perr-ons. Even without the equal rip;hts amendment, 
however, the Government can provide support foi* women in theit 
strn^r^le for c<[unlity of oppoi tnnity. 

MASS MKDI.V 

We are particularly eoncoriied al)out the etfcct of mass media, and 
e^spccially television, on families. We regret the general lack of sub- 
st4intive material found in most commercial pro<^raming. 

We are concerned al>out steieo-typical pictures of families which 
<j:ive little sni){)ort to viewin«r fiiniilies in their struggle for a meaning- 
fid life together. 

We deplore the very low (|Uidity of so-ealled children's i)rograming 
on coinmercinl television, with its niajor faults of I)annlity and glorifi- 
(»ation of violence. Kveii more do we deplore the nature and constancy 
of advertising whieh seeks to use children as tools in consumer warfare. 

The licensing procedures of tlie Federal Connnnnications Commis- 
sion slvonld Ive reviewed, so that qttality progiaming. and not political 
harassment » Invomc's the criterion for licensing. 

'rilK KCO-VOMV 

The etfect of tlje [)resiMit state of tin* economy on families is of con- 
cein to ns. As infhition continues we see more evidence of parents 
seeking to work more hours apart from their families in order to 
keep up witli i>rices. 

Furthermore, with tlie vast discrepancies in income level between 
various families, we are particularly concerned al)Out what these 
di.screpancies say to onr children and y(Mitli about equality of 
o|)portunity. 

Children in lower income families, esj ecinlly if they are also minor- 
ities, know very well that equality of opportunity is a hollow plira.se 
when their parents aiv unable to find work, or can find only low- 
)ayiiig jobs, or amst woik at two or three jobs in oider to provide 
)are esseiitial.s. 

We question an ecoiminic system that, increasingly. favoi»s the very 
afHuent and where even the middle class, like the pooi\ are unable to 
function with much equality. 

Wo regret the recent veto of the niininnim wage bill, for it means 
one working full time for the mininmni wage is still unable to sup- 
Q rt a family of four at above the poveitv level. 

ERIC 
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Housiu<!; uvailahility is u crisis JVicii. In my city of Alcxniulria few 
youii<r fjiniilios ran tilTord to own lionios. 

WKLRXin: MXnSLATION 

Pci'sons jind fuiuilios rocoivin*: wolfaiv jissistjinco nuist Inive thv 
same O])])oitunitios to I'njoy a mi'anin<rf»il family lifo as (lioso who 
511V moiv fortnnati\ Particularly i1(HS tins rof(M- to families roccivin<r 
aid to (lopcndiMit cliildren stipport. 

Such lo<£islation must i)rovi(lo for adcMniato time for the family to 
Ik» tonfother as well as taking into consideration the need for satis- 
factory child care facilities at times. Furthermore, pi-cscnt aid to 
dependent children ^rant levels tend to keep families in jmverty and 
therefore aix> a disservice botli to the families and to tlie Nation. 

MAKUIAttK AM) DIVORCH 

We are distres.sed at the growin*^ divoice rate, hnt do imt feel that 
the answer is to he found in strengthen in <r divorce laws. Tn fact, we 
support the <rrowin»x. trend toward the adoi)tion of some form of "no- 
fault" divorce laws which wc hclieve frequently lessen the tension and 
liostility involvecl in many divorce actions. 

We arc more inclined to believe that the streu<rthenin<r should come 
at the other end, that is, in niarria<re huvs. We woidd ur';:c considera- 
tion l>cinf^ *riven to a reexamination of laws <rovcrnin^ marriage which 
might require niorc thought being given to the nature of the commit- 
ment lacing made than is presently the case. 

The time nu\y well have come when the Federal level needs to take 
an active role iii effective mai'riage laws. With the mobility of our so- 
ciety the differences between States laws become increasingly counter- 
prochictive. Example: Alexandria is something of ji marriage haven 
for Murvlanders who avoid their State's :i-diiy waiting period by cross- 
ing the river to Virginia, where there is no wait. 

We doubt the wisdom or the constitutionality of the Federal Gov- 
ernment's enacting marriage laws, but wc do feel it could take the 
initiative in encouriiging the coordination of States laws. 

MKXTAl. MKM.TH 

The othei* umjor point at which lesponse to the growing divorce 
rate might be made is in the sui)i)ort and strengthening of mental 
health services. Wc I'egict the recent cutback in Federal support to 
mental health and counseling services. 

Sndi suppoi t nmst be incieastnl, both as a preventive measure and 
as a reconciling force in marriage and family breakdown. jNIarriage 
and family coimseling services are gi-eatly needed for families of all 
economic levels, and the provision of .such .services nmst be made a 
priority. 

FAMILY .STAHIM'IT 

At several points we find governmental policy and legislation work- 
ing against oi)poitunities for family togetherness and stability. Par- 
ticidarly is this true in regard to tlie Government as employer or as 
Govenunent policv affects pri\ ate emplovers. 
O 

ERLC 
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EiuploynuMit conditions which ivqniro fmiuont and/or lon<^ twin 
separation of tho omi)k)\vo from his or hor laonly shoukl bo avoided 
whenever possible. 

When travel is necessitated, (jonjpensation shonhl be provided either 
for the fanillv to aeeonipany the einphnee or oompensatory time ofl* 
shonhl be aviiihible to the einph>yee. 

Oppoi'tiniities for families to be with erni)loyeeson the job site should 
be made available whenever possible. Fre<{uent moves from comnni- 
nity to ronnnnnitv should be avoided whenever possible to enable the 
establishment anJ maintenance of roots in a community. 

Persons in prison shonhl !)e imich movo accessible to familial visits 
both in frequency and duration. Many other ehaujii^es which provide 
opportunity for fan\ily to<retherness could also be implemented. 

In conclusion we reailirui our belief in the essential importance of 
tlie family in developin*? and supportin«r persons. We trust that the 
Government shares a similar belief and will work to enable the family's 
functioning: elTeetivelv. 

Perhaps a ••family unpaet stateiucnt" accompanyin*: new le^^islation, 
as .sn^r^rpsted by Senator Mondale, would be helpful in nlertin<if persons 
to implications for families. 

Whenever the recounnendations from this subconnnittee may b<^ we 
fervently hope that they will he siipi)ortive of the family in both 
si)ecilic and *reneral ways. We thank you for the opportunity to t<»stify. 

Seiuitor ^loNDAi.K. Thank you very nnu»h for an excellent statement. 

r deeplv regret that we lun e no tinu' to <ro over these matters moro 
fully. * 

I think the focus on the family is essential. 
Thank you very nuich. 

I The prepared statement of Keverend ITol)<rood follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Subcommittee on Children 
and Youth, my name is Chris Hobgood, I am pastor of the First Christian 
Church in Alexandria, Virginia. At this time I am representing not only myself , 
but also the Departments of Christian Education and Church in Society of the 
Division of Homeland Ministries of the Christian Church {Disciples of Christ), 
The Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) is a Protestant denomination with 
approximately 4,500 congregations and 1«3 million members throughout the 
country. While this statement is a personal response cf myself and members 
of these two national program units of our church, it does reflect the think- 
ing of a number of persons who are concerned with development of both family 
onci social or community ministries to individuals and families through channels 
of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) at its various levels s local 
congregations, regional and natlonaU Therefore, this statement suggests 
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the direction of some of the concerns and future programs of the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ) « 

The Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) strongly affirms the 
central Importance of the family In the molding anc- supporting ot persons* 
Wc believe that It is the family which can and should provide the basic sense 
of personhood and self -worth for children, as well as security and affirmation 
for youth and adults. To say that the family can and should serve these 
functions, however, is not to suggest that it is currently doing so in every 
Instance, We are deeply concerned, in fact, about the failure of a great 
many families to serve these functions of developing and supporting persons. 

While we believe that these families— and more particularly the per- 
sons in these families — must themselvas bear the responsibility for such 
failures v/e maintain that the culturs in which we live brings many pressures 
to bear on these persons and families In such a way as to contribute to 
said failures. Some of the pressures of divlsiveness are primarily cultural. 
Many others are directly or indirectly the result of governmental policies. 

We do not suggest that the government can pass laws and establish 
policies v;hlch eliminate family failures. \ve do balleve^ however, that tho 
various governments under which we live — local, state, federal — can be 
cognizant of the effect of laws and policies upon families. More than 
simply being aware, however, vv3 believe that government can seek to avoid 
c'?atlng laws and policies v/hlch negatively elfect the ability of families to 
serve tha functions of development and support of persons. In addition we 
b3l;eve that government can at times and In some areas take positive actions 
to rjuppDrt tl^e healthy functioning of families. 
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\Ve balleve that thGre are several specific areas where governmental 
policy and/or legislation have In the past, are at present, or can In the 
future directly Impinge upon the welfare and stability of families as they seek 
to serve these essential functions of development and support of wholesome 
personhood. Among the moot Important of these areas are the following; 

CHILD CAriE OEVE^.OPivjENT As more families face the situation 
of both parents working outside the home, or as necessitated In grov/ing num- 
bers of one-parent families, we are greatly concerned that satisfactory child 
care anc^ development facilities be available and accessible. Such facilities 
must be humane and complementary to the families* Individual life styles. 
Since* life styles and needs vary, facilities must vary in their functions and 
goals. ^'Jather than neutralize the significance oi the family, as some have 
said Is the danger of such facilities, effective child c'evelopment programs 
should reinforce the values inherent in the family while enabling the child to 
develop progressively through effective instruction and activities. Governmental 
support must be available to private agencies which attempt to provide such 
services. It may also b2 that the government itself may at times and in 
certain places be obligated to provide such services, '"'/e balleve that the 
Child T:evelopm2nt Act (S 2007) was a step in the right direction and very much 
regret its veto by president ilixon, V/e hope that similar legislation v/ill, 
after careful study, be enacted In the very near future. 

v/'e see such legislation as not divisive of the family but as sup- 
portive of Individual persons In their own grov/th. Satisfactory child care 
facilities can be supportive of the family as they provide extended family 
ro' at ion ships while encouroglng Indlvlrlual family mombcrs to work for th»?ir 
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development and effectiveness as parents and family members. The avallabllicy 
of standartl child care/tlevelopment centers can serve to relieve tensions and 
frustrations which may exist In their absence, v/lth these goals In mind, 
therefore, we affirm the need for facilities which are Hexlble, open to and 
supportive of parental involvement, and soundly based In principles of devel- 
opmental psychology. 

KUWIAN SEXUAMTY V/e believe that the governnnent has a responsi- 
bility to be a resource and an advocate in the area of human sexuality. It 
must be a resource in providing information and services to persons and 
families for the task of sound education In sexuality, V/hlle we affirm that 
the schools and the church3s have a responsibility in sex education, we 
maintain that It Is ultimately the task of the family, and particularly the 
parents, to provide such education. V.^ find, howevor, the parents are 
frequently Ill-equipped for this task, and it is In providing information and 
resources for tliem that the government may be v/ell equipped. 

In addition * we believe that Information and counseling in birth 
control must be available to parents and potential parents. Such a service — 
which may well Include dissemination of birth control devices and abortion 
counseling and referral — could prevent many unhappy family situations and 
neglected children* Hoth of these goals could be Implemented by the Congress 
by adding provisions for these services to futivre legislation that provides 
Cudarai financial assistance for clinics, hospitals, etc* 

As an advocate the government must support the right of women to 
equal opportunity. The passage of the Equal "Ights Amendment to the United 
Ctates Constitution Is a logical first step In this direction, followed by 
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vigorous enforcement of its provisions. In this v/ay all persons may have 
opportunity to find fulfillment for themselves as persons, l^ven without tii3 
Equal Ughts Amendment, hov/ever, the government can provide support for 
women In their struggle fcr equality of opportunity. 

i' .ASS ?'tEDIA— ''^e are particularly concemeci about the effect 
of mass media, and especially television, on families, "'/e regret the general 
lack of substantive material found In most commercial programming. V/e are 
concerned about stereo-typical pictures of families v/hich give little support to 
viev/tng families in thsir struggle for a meaningful lixa together, "^e deplore 
tha very low quality of so-called chil(?ren*s programming on commercial tele- 
vision, v/ith its major faults of banality and glorification of violence. Jlvsn 
more do v/e deplore the nature and constancy cZ ac.vartlslng ^>#hlch se©l;s to 
use children as tools In consumer warfare, .'he licensing procedures of the 
Federal Communications Commission should be reviev/ed, so that quality pro- 
gramminc', and not political harassment, becomes the criterion for licensing. 

ECOIIOl-.iY .:he affect of the present state of the economy on 
families Is of concern to us. As Inflation continues v/e see more evidence 
cf parents seeking to v/ork more hours apart from their families In order to 
keep up v;ltli prices. Furthermore, with the vast discrepancies In Income level 
between various families, v/e are particularly concerned about what these 
discrepancies say to our children and youth about equality ox opportunity. 
Children in lower Income families, especially If they are also mlnoritlec, kncv/ 
very v/e\l that equality of opportunity Is a hoUov/ phrase when their parents 
are unable tc find work, or can find only low-paying Jobs, or must v/ork at 
two or three Jobs In order to provide bare essentials. We question an 
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economic system that, increasingly , favors the very affluent and where even 
the middle class, like the poor, are unable to function with much eciuallty, 

WELFATIE LEGISLATION--Persons and families receiving welfare 
assistance must have the same opportunities to enjoy a meaningful family life 
as those who are more fortunate. Particularly does this refer to families re- 
ceiving Aid to Dependent Children support. Such legislation must provlds for 
adequate time for the family to be together as v/ell as taking Into considera- 
tion the need for satisfactory child care facilities at times. Furthermore, 
present Aid to Dependent Children grant levels tend to keep families In 
poverty and therefore are a disservice both to the families and to the nation, 

MA^IUAGE AND DIVOI^CE— We are distressed at the growing 
divorce rate, but do not feel that the answer is to be found in strengthening 
divorce laws. In fact, we support the growing trend toward the adoption of 
some form of "no-fault" divorce laws which we believe frequently lessen the 
tension and hostility Involved in many divorce actions. We are more inclined 
to believe that the strengthening should come at the other end, that is, in 
marriage laws. We would urge consideration being given to a re -examination 
of laws governing marriage which might require more thought being given to 
the nature of the commitment being made than is presently the case* The 
time may well have come when the federal level needs to take an active 
role in effective marriage laws. With the mobility of our society the dif- 
ferences between states' laws become increasingly counter-productive. We 
doubt the wisdom of the federal government's enacting marriage laws, but we 
do feel it could take the initiative in encournglng tho cooidlnation of states* 
laws* 
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MENTAL HEALTH— The other major point at v/hlch response to the 
growinq divorce rate might be made Is in the support and strengthening of 
mental health services. V/e regret the recent cutback In federal support to 
mental health and counseling services. Such support must be Increased, both 
as a preventive measure and as a reconciling force In marriage and family 
breakdown. Marriage and family counseling services are greatly needed for 
families of all economic levels , and the provision of such services must be 
made a priority. 

FAMILY STABILITY At several points we find governmental policy 
and legislation working against opportunities for family togetherness and 
stability. Particularly is this true in regard to the government as employer 
or as government policy affects private employers. Employment conditions 
which require frequent and/or long-term separation of the employee from his 
or her family should be avoided whenever possible. V/hen travel is necesrsi- 
tated, compensation should be provided either for the family to accompany 
the employee or compensatory time off should be available to the employee. 
Opportunities for families to be with employees on the Job site should be 
made available whenever possible. Frequent moves from community to com*" 
munlty should be avoided whenever possible to enable the establishment and 
maintenance of roots In a community. Persons in prison should be much 
more accessible to familial visits both in frequency and duration. Many other 
changes which provide opportunity for family togetherness could also be 
imolomented. 

In conclusion we re-afflrm our belief In the essential Importance of 
the family In d-^iveloplng and supporting persons. We trust that the government 
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shares a similar belief and will work to enable the family's functioning 
effectively. Perhaps a "family impact statement' accompanying new 
legislation, as suggested by Senator Mondale, would be helpful In alerting 
persons to Implications for families. Whatever the recommendations from 
this sub-committee may be, wa fervently hope that they will be supportive 
of the family In both spR^-lflr anrt gonoral ways. 
Thank you. 

# # # # 
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Senator MoNOAhK. Our iu»xt witness is Dr. Aiulivw Billinpiloy, vicv 
pri'sicliMit for Acadoinit' Allaii*>^ of Howard I nivcM'sity. 

Wo arc ploustMl to have yon liciv toilay. I will place your stnteinont 
in tho nvorcl at tluMOiirlusioii of yonr testimony. 

You may iMuphasizi* tho points you think boar spooial attontion. 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW BIIIINOSLEY, PH. D., VICE PRESIDENT 
FOE ACADEMIC AFFAIRS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Hii.i.iNciSLKV. I woulil liko to road tho introduotory page and 
thon skip to pap» U) and thon answer any iiuostioiisyou may liave. 

Mr. Chairnuin. IMoaso porniit mo, hrst, to oonunond this committeo 
and othor Momhors of tho Sonato and tho Iloust* who have decided to 
^ive <'oncortod attontion to tho noods for Federal ^lidance and action 
ilesipied to eidianoo the woll-hoiuj^ of children within the context of 
their families. It is an area of our national life which has been lon^i^ 
no^lertotl with voiy ^lavo constHpioiuvs to the develoi)iuont of child- 
hood and family life amon^ all segments of the national population 
ami most especially ainon^ the low- and middle-income sectors and 
amon^ those ethnic* ^nmps who have faced historic patterns of racial 
discrimination. 

As I understand it, your subroinmitteo is cimdnctinij a series of in- 
vestipitious desipied to help clarify tho role of ^governmental policies 
in the ilevelopment of stronir families "on the premise that nothing? is 
more important to a child than a healthy family, and on the belief 
that often too little consideration is paid to'the role of the family in tho 
proAention and solution of children's problems.*' This is u concern 
whicli r Iiavo held for some time and by professional training, sys- 
tomatic research, ol)sei*vations as a citizen and family member, I have 
come to the l)elief that amouir the greatest needs of the Nation at this 
time is a eoncorned luitional policy, augmented by new lep^islation 
which will ^ive priority and coherence to national, regional, and local 
efforts in tho public and private sectors to reverse tho present trends 
toward the disintegration of family life and to enhance both the struc- 
ture and tho functioning of families in the Nation both for the sake 
of their member.^ especially their children, ami for the contribution a 
strong and viable family life can make to strengtheniug the social and 
moral fabric of other major institutions aiul^ indeed, the Nation itself. 

As a social scionti.st and as an educator concerned about the develop- 
ment of values and social structures which bring out the best, most 
creative and humanistic characteristics of people, I am often appalled 
ut the manner \i\ \vl;ich the Nation assigns priorities to the various 
aspects of our national life. While we often give lipservicc to the im- 
portance of families, asserting from time to time that the family is 
the most important institution among us and is the bulwark of our 
culture and society, the allocation of the Nation's resources and atten- 
tion bespeak otherwise. This problem of misplaced priorities was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Kenneth B, Clark in an appeai'ance he made before a 
Senate connnittee as early as VMu : 

I think tho hmlRet is ahout as good an index of tho priority soch»ty «ivos 
vnrloas prohlonis iis one can find. Our .space proRnim and the Vietnam war have 
hndRotnry sti[>port.'t which indimto trcMnondous .seriousno.ss. Our antipovorty 
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prograiUH have biulKetury liuliculiims of soeoiulary, tertiary, iwrlplioral priorities, 
ami I don't think that we will solve the i)rol)lems of our Inner cities by relegat- 
ing them to peripheral priorities. 

All of us must be grateful that our participation in the Vietnam 
war has finally been brought to an end. Yet, the cessat'on of hostilities 
seems to have nuule no impact whatever on the budgetary priorities of 
t lie Nation. Indeed, the (Jovernment, sn{>ported by the overwhelming 
majority of its citizens, seems incapable of redirecting the vast eco- 
nomic resources de\ oted to war and war-related activities in order to 
enhance the quality of life for children and their families who are 
certainly the Nation's greatest resource for the future. 

Wien we speak of enhancing family life as a major goal of Federal 
policies, it is not simply a nuitter of budgetary allocations, Federal 
spending, or welfare payments. The nuitter is nmch more complicated, 
complex, and intricate. A family is viable, in our view, to the extent 
that it is able to maintain its pliysical, social, and psychological in- 
t^^grity, meet the instrunuMital and expressive needs of its members, 
young and old, and meet the recpiirements which society places on all 
family groups. This is the ileiinition of a healthy, well-functioning 
family. 

Family viability, then, is a nuich more important concept than fam- 
ily stability which refers simply to staying together. The ability of a 
family to meet this test of viability depends quite heavily on its base 
of economic security, housing, and health care, the quality of its educa- 
tion, and the .support from other major segments of the larger society. 

In a paper prepared for the Joint Economic Committee's Subcom- 
mittee on Fiscal Policy, very ably chaired by Congresswoman M^^.ttha 
Griffiths, we have set forth our conception of the requirements of viable 
family life as follows: What the average man desires and needs is (1) 
a good job; (2) a good home; (3) good health; (4) a good education 
for his children; and (a) friendly relations with his neighboi'S. To the 
extent that men have these resources available to them, their family 
life will be strong, stable, and secure, and they will function very well 
indeed in meeting the needs of their members and the i-equiremcnts of 
the larger society. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to conclude on page 1() by saying, 
finally, if family life is to be enhaiu*ed by natiomil policy, local 
initiative nmst. be meaningfully established. Parents, neigliboi^s, rela- 
tives, and friends must have a major share in the decisionmaking 
about the functioning of all those institutions in the conuiumity and 
the larger society wliich liave such an impoitant and fateful bearing 
on the manner in which families function. In this way, families nmy 
regain a measure of their rightful influence on the institutions which 
supplement and often supplant tliem. TTrie Bronfenbrenner in liis 
book, **The Two Worlds of Childhood," has reminded us that the 
•segi-cgation and sepai-ation of children fi'om the totality of the human 
experience represented by the variety of ages, sex, family structures, 
and community members is sui'ely one of tlie more crippling aspects 
of the society in which we live. 

There is, of coui*se, a great deal of concern, a great deal of human 
kindness, and a certain degree of altruism among tlie American people. 
The problem is, these values are often not sufficiently rewai'ded, locused 
or developed by the leadership, by the pi'ofessions, by the mass media, 
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l>y the Goveniinent, imd so the hiisor motives of man are ullowed to 
take precodeiice. And those mori» privile^^ed He(*t(Mvs of the society, 
those with access to certain kinds of power and inlhieiicc aw en- 
(?oiiragod to use it in their own interests, in the interests of their own 
{j:roup or social chiss or race, and so the social well-lHMnir of the total 
society is neglected, and the well-being of those who are the least 
powerful, those, who ait* very yoimg or very old. those who are black, 
or poor, or dependent, must take a back seat.* 

l)r. James ConioK in his hook "J^eyond Hlack and White/- states 
the problem clearly. He says, "We live in a society that makes tnisfc 
and respect difficult. Our social system produces too' much uncertainty, 
fear, and anxiety. This is due largely," iu' continues, *'to the fact 
that America has a defect in it-s executive or leadership structurc. 
In fact, the behavior of too much of our leadei-ship group resembles 
neurotic patterns in individuals — fleeing from responsibility, failing 
to face up to reality, self-destructiveness."' These words by Professor 
Conier woi-o written more than 2 yeai*s ago'an({ they are ahnost pro- 
phetic when we look at today's headlines and today's television. 

"The task confronting America,'' he continues, "is the creation of 
u nuvture, representative leudershi]) group and the. development of 
specific social programs that, take excessive insecurity out of American 
life.'- 

It is very clear to us as wc have observed the present disnumtling 
of social programs and the reluctance to ci*eate new, iietter, compile- 
hensive policies and programs that the Nation is not now embarked 
upon that course to take excessive insecurity out of American life. 

President James E. Cheek of Howard Hnivei-sity has observed that 
the Nation needs to make a commitment to equity and parity among 
all major segments of its population as a matter of simple social 
just-iee. This requires a certain reorderin^g of the national priorities. 
I am convinced that we have the resources and the capacity to do .so. 
The development of a comprehensive and coordinated fainily policy 
would he a giant step in that direction. 

Senator Mondale. Recently there have been some articles saying 
that there has been dramatic improvonuuit in the condition of l^lack 
Americans from the employment and economic standpoint. What is 
your view of that? 

Mr, BiLTaiNOSLEY. My view is those i*eports are misleading and sim- 
plistic. It is true there has been some unprovement in the economic 
condition of black people over the ycai-s and paiticularly since 1060. 
Between 1960 and 1970, because of some of the governmental programs, 
there was a ceitain amount of improvement. However, since 1970 there 
has been a down-turn in the condition of black people and other poor 
people. There has been a decrease of poveity in the white community 
while the opposite is true of the black commuiuty. 

The disparity between whites and blacks is on the increase. The 
problem of inadequate educational oppoitunities are still with us. It 
would be a mistake, I think, to relax any of those programs. 

Senator Moxdalk, Someone from tlie Census Bureau testified and 
in the figures on the white communities, divorce is rising dramatically, 
but there are more separations than divorces in the black community. 
What does that mean ? 
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Mr. BiLLiNc)si>KY. It laeuDS se\Tral things: One, it nieans divorces 
arc moro expensive tliaii separations. It also means, however, that 
separations are sometimes tcinpoi'ary aiuU if things arc not going well, 
a separation might bo pni'siieU I'athei* than a final divorce as people 
sometimes get back together. 

Scmitoi* AIoNDALK. I was woiulei'ing ahcnit people who are earning 
so little that they cannot make it, what is their reaction when they 
are conf I'onted by welfare laws that say you can get aid for your chil- 
dren if you are separated. Might it be creating a situation in which 
people sepai'ate in a nominal sense in order to get the extra help they 
need ? Conld tliat be a significant factor? 

Mr. R1L1.1XOSLEY. I think so. In more than half the States it is a 
legal reqniivment that men leave their families in order to get assist- 
ance. 

Senatoi* Moxdau-:. We have 7 million people wlio ai-e in the labor 
mai'ket woi'king and wlio, at the end of the year, don't make enough 
to come up to the BLS budget statistically.! think it would be sur- 
prising if it didn't occur to some of them to supplement their income 
in this way, don't you agree? 

Mr. Biu.iNcsi.KY. I don't know about that, but I know that the real 
problem ot* poverty in the black conununity is not a problem of not 
working, it is a problem of working but not being able to support the 
family. Sometimes both men and women work full time and are still 
not ahlo to suppoi-t the family. 

Senatoi' Moxdau:. Thank you for your statement 

[The prepai'cd statement of Dr. Billingsley follows :] 
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TOWAfU) A N\TR>,\'A(. ('ANHI.V fl)Mt:V 

[iVIKOIU/CTfO.V 

Ml'. (.!liuirfnan» please pt'fiuit iik', firsi, to i.:iiniine:ul this C'.ciiumLitee 
and othei' nioiiiliL'i\s of tlie Sunate ami ilie (louse who bavt* cleciiJeO to give concerted 
attcnfjon to the needs for federiil guidance and action designed to enhance the well- 
heini^ of cInUlren within thu context of their families. It is an arej of our national 
life which has buen lon^^ neylccitjd with vcvy y,i-dvii conyequences to the develop- 
ment vf childhood and family life among all .segmetUs of the natiotial population 
and most especially among the low and middle income sectors and among those 
etlmic ^^roiips who Uavv face^l liistorit' patterns of racial discrimination. 

As I understand ii» your Suhcommitiee iy conducting a series of investigations 
designed to help clarify the role of governmemal policies in the devolopnient of 
strong familiars "on the premise that nothing is more important to a child than a 
healthy family, and on the belief that often too little consideratioti is paid to the 
role of the family in the prevention and solution of children's problems. " This 
is a concern which I have held tor some time and by professional training* 
systematic rt:scarch, ohst-'rvnt ions as a cii i^cen and family member, I have come 
to die belief fhar. among tlie greatest needs of tlie nation ai this time is a concerted 
narlonjf pjjiicy, augriu-nred by iii'w legislaiiori v lu'ch wiU ,^i'.'e prinrify and coliercnce 
[■c\ n-3tioruil, I'egioiijI .iiul U>c>\\ OHorts in the public and private se'*'o r.-^j lo reverse 
ih.c pi'c.ionr r ro'ids loward tlie (hsiriK-grarion of family Ik'e a*d eniiancc bodi the 
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strucrurc and tlie ('uiiciii)niM^' ul families in tfio luirion hotfi for the sake of their 
niLMTibers, especially their children, aiuJ for the '-otitribuiion a stroni; and vUit)le 
fanuly life can rr.aketo .strentjilieiiini; tfie >;<jci,-Ll nnd imiral f.ibrie of other major 
irisiituiioiis and, indeed, t[ie nation itself. 

As a social seienrist and as an educaior concerned abour tfie development of 
values and social slnicrures which brini^ oat the best, most creative and humanistic 
characteristics of peoph;. 1 am often appalled at the manner in which the nation 
assigns prior-itios to t!ie various aspects of our national life. While we ofiea give 
Up service to the importance of families, asserting from time to time that the 
family is tlic most itnportant institution among us and is the bulwark of our culture 
and society, the allocation of the nation's resources aad atiention bespeak other- 
wise. This problem of misplaced priorities was addressed by Dr. Kenneth B. Clark 
in iin appearance he made tiefore a Senate Committee as early as 1967. "i think the 
budget 'is about as good an index of the priority society gives various problem;* as 
one can find. Our space program and the Vietnam war have budgetary supports 
whicli indicate tremendous seriousness. Our anti -poverty programs have budgerar\.- 
indications of secondary, tertiary, peripheral priorities, and 1 don't think that we * 
will .solve rfio prohlems of our inner cities by relegating thetn ro peripheral 
priorities. " All of us intisr be grateful that our participation in the Vietnam War 
has finally btjcn broughf to an end. Yet rhe cessation of husiilirles seems to have 
luadt: no iiiipact wluitevcv on (he budgetary priorities of the nation. Indeed, 
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when Daniel P. Moynilian was Counselor to the President, he waraed us publicly 
that the end of the war would bring no appreciable increase in budgetary support 
for social programs of a domestic nature. The government^ supported by the over- 
whelming majority of its citizens, seems incapable of redirecting the vast economic 
resources devoted to war and war- related activities in order to enhance the quality 
of life for children and their families who are certainly the nation's greatest re- 
source for the future. 

When we speak of enhancing family life as a major goal of federal policies, 
it is not simply a matter of budgetary allocations, federal spending or welfare pay- 
ments. The matter is much more complicated, complex and intricate, A family is 
viable, in our view, to the extent that it is able to maintain its physical, social and 
psychological integrity, meet the instrumental and expressive"' needs of its members 
young and old, and meet the requirements which society places on all family groups. 
This is the definition of a healthy, well-functioning family. Family viability, then, 
is a much more important concept than family stability which refers simply to staying 
together. The ability of a family to meet this test of viability depends quite heavily on 
its base of economic security, housing and health care, the quality of its education 
and the support from other major segments of the larger society. It depends, also, 
on a host of other facrors aM of v/hich arc amenable to social policies at the national 
level. 

In a paper prepared for the Joint Economic Committee's Suixommittce on 
Fiscal Policy, very ably chaired by Congres.sworr.an Martha G rifliths, we have 

*' Instrumental noccls arc tljoso bnsic needs for food, L^lothini^ and shelter. Fixprcssiye 
nectis arc needs Tor satisfactory rclririon.Hhips i rv:[;::lii^ und^r love and care. 
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set forth our conception of the reqiiireinenCs of viable family life as follows: What * 
the average man desires and needs are (1) a good job, (2) a good home, (3) good 
health, (4) a good education for his children and (5) friendiy relations with his 
neighbors* To the extent tliat men have these resources available to them, their 
family life will be strong, jitable and secure and they will function very well "indeed 
In meeting the needs of their members and the requirements of the larger society. 



The manner in which family functioning is influenced by social policies and 
social forces outside the family itself is illustrated by the following diagram taken 
from Ulack Families in White America . In this book, my wife and I have described 
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a social systems approacli to the simly (jt luiuily lit't'. It .sug^^ests that tlie family 
is .-1 dopenttont unit of tlje larger society* highly influenced hy the policies and opera - 
lions of these major segments or system^; of that society. Tiiese systems have both, 
a direct influence on family functioning and an indirect influence through their inter- 
relatedness with each other. Thus while family viability can be enhanced by strong 
economic support--a good job at an adequate income, by adequate, safe and sanitary 
housing and by effective education, it is also necessary to recognize that these sys- 
tems are themselves bi^jfjly interrelated and interdependent. Ail are necessary and 
neither is sufficient in itself to produce and sustain viable families. The communica- 
tions media, for example, have both direct unci indirect infiuence on family Ufe in the 
values they poitray, the resources they provide as well as their teaching potential. 
This industry has not yet lived up to its potential for the enhancement of fanuly life. 
Indeed, it we single out television as an exaniple, both public and private, the per- 
formance is as disappointing as the potential is great. 

In order, then, to utilize the resources of all these major segments of our 
national life, to enhance family functioning we need a national fumily policy. 

ELEMENTS OF A i<A'VlONAL FAMILY POLICY 

A national f^i.mily policy initiated by t!io Federal Government would designate 
the family unit , in all it:-: variety of structuro and forms, growing out of the cultural 
•it'.iralistn of rhc^ society and the varied and ch-.Miging value systems, as the most 
important unit in society . U'u sometimes say that the family is the most important 
tiait in stKriety today, but there is no national policy or commitment to that vi-jw. 
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■riuis, a host of other units tui'n out lo he more iniportani in tht? sense that ihey 
tfe( more nrtention, protection, aclniiration and support troni tfie national society 
than Uo lam i lies. 

The designation of the family unit as the most important: unit in society would 
require a national commitment to use ail the resources of the Federal Government 
at all levels aad the private sectors of society" as well, to eniiance the functioning 
of families, it may well be advisable that each of the major governmental functions, 
agencies, tiepartments and programs should be evaluated according to their impact 
on family life. They should then be reconceived, redesigned, budgeted and adminis- 
tered in ways specifically calculated to enhance the fiuictioning of families. Many of 
these agencies and programs now have the opposite effect. Such policy would require 
a conception of adequate, optimum and satisfactory family fiinctioning. 

If the family in all its variety is viewed as a subsystem of the larger society, 
then the enhancement of the functioning of family life is a responsibility of the larger 
society more than of the individual members of the family. This is a hard conception 
for .Americans to grasp. We are so individualistic in our value system, so prone to 
blame the victim, so laissez-faire in our conception of collective responsibility, and 
so hostile toward people who seem to 1x3 poor, weak, and relatively helpless. 

Yet these approaches and programs growing our of these approaciies have not 
solved the problems confronting Umiily life in tlie nation today, and they do not scorn 
likely to do so. Viewr.-d in the context of a creature of society atul a dependent unit of 
the (armn' .society. It ht-cornes fairly clear what the priorities are for the enhance- 
n'enr uf the- funct io;iiri(.r of lanHlic'S i(j this society. XiOasures tlcsign^cl to c»iahlc 
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the tamilie.s to maintain tiicir viabilicy, thai is to say otfoctiVL-Iy meet cfie riejcis 
or" tUclr nioiTiher.s, especially thviv youngest membfrs, must emanate from the mo.st 
i{tif;«>fiaju ^iystcnis oi the [.w^cv .sooifty with a Ivarirti^ on t.ttnily Ui't-, Ciliief .Hiiong 
tJiesr are the caoaoinic systctUf tile c<ys"fenis uf hon.sin.if, health caix* and cducatloir. 
Othw»rs are impovcanc too, but these are critical. AnU while all these systems are 
interrelated, a priority must be j^ven to chane;es in U\e way the ecoaomie system 
functions for low- and moderate -incom.; families, 

Onu measure of tiie level of economic security oi American families is 
suggested by the following data. The Labor Department has estimated that an urban 
fanuly of foiu: meml)ers in order to afford a modest standard of living needs an annual 
income in 1970 of at least S12»1.^2, We also know that half of all American families 
earned less th.m that. These families are especially vulnerable. Furthermore, the 
Labor Hepartment estimated that in order to manage well that same family would re- 
quire an annual income of $18, 545 .per year. And we know that three fourths of all 
American families had incomes less than $15,000 in t970o 

And if v,*e consider the Labor Department's lower budget of S7, IS3 barely 
■jnoujrh fo keep the family together, we must observe tjiar nearly a third of all 
AniCTicin families cannot vSustain ihemsclvcs at an acceptable level of economic 
v.'U- dicing, liealth and deeency. In my view it wojU'. be a misrake to base a national 
fi::-ily policy on a level of economii: security less thar^ [^ibor i')jp.irrnienr.'s inter- 
T-:..'.iijTe budget ba-^e;' as it i.; on a very st>phi-*ic:iU'd esri :^.-^.i'e if tii" acr.u! ost of 
ii'. A [lolicy !»as'v.Ml on presiM't conception ^ of poverty levvls v.n.ii;! he self- 
:; -t-.- irini,', A disproptirtioiMte s!'.:irtr of t! v :vi:io:vil r/so ivces mn^r be dvvoied 
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to the most disadvantaged populations in the* nation. Othonvisc, it will bv difficult 
to ever solve the notion's soclnl probk»ms. 

Trcsently ihc major national progvatn.s JLVsti^riott lo reflect j ha^^ic cozTiniitment 
to the family arc the welfare proi;ra;r..'5 growing out of t!:c Social Security Act of 1933 
as revised by successive Congi esses. The most notable of these programs is the 
program of financial aid to fomtlies with dependent children. This and related pro- 
t;rams have had t -r,rmous benefits tr* recipients. In the ten years between 1960 and 
1970, the nuinl)er of recipients in this program rose from 2.4 million to more than 
10 million. In a very careful analysis of studies of welfare, Henry Colien has ob- 
served that since the inauguration of President Kennedy in 1961, the number of 
persons receiving public assistance doubled and that nvo-thirds of this Irict CMoi: 
occurred since President Nixon took office in January of 1969. 

D-JSpiLi; iis popularity with both the Congress and the peopic, this public 
assistance approach has a number of irUiring problem « fnr effective family functioning. 
First, the level of asssiscancc la not sufficient to eaable families to move out of 
poverty. Second, it is not provided to family units, hut to Individuols and thus has 
some inherent a nti- family consequences. In more than half the states, even to this 
day, it is necessary that men, husbands and fathers leave their families by death, 
desertion, divorce or separation in order for the chiUlren and tiieir mother to 
receive assistance, • ThircJ, in its manner of cligihiliry, adminljJtratioa and super- 
vision it provides anti-uork Incentives which i'urrher erode the stabilitv of family 
life. !n i:H)st surcs ony f»^rno/i income re^'!'*":?' ^n n net loss of .support, l-ourth, 
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the value context vAtUln wliich aid is .idmirustercd and viewed in the (-onniry 
ptTpotuates negative iittitudcs toward and negative definitions of poor and needy 
poople thus striking at the foundarions oi pride a 'd dij^nity which are neccsyary 
ini;rcdicnta of strong family life. When ProfesHor Kcnnetii Clark testified before 
a Senate Committee In 1967, he argued against a simplistic economic solution that 
ignored the complexities of human existence. He said, "I think if you were to give 
every poor family $5000 now, the way welfare is admiaistercd, it is my personal 
opinion that this would not affect one iota the observable patholoj^ic-s of the slums. 
I tUirik the way welfare is administered, it seem.s to be calculated to dehumanize 
people, to make them .see themselves as unworthy," Finally, its unevenne55s of 
levels in lucally administered programs and the gioss Inequities which result 
make for hardships and feelings of relative deprivation and discrimination on the 
part of recipients and potential recipi^^^.tG and political pressure on the part of the 
more favored jurisdictions. 

Professor Charles Hamilton has recently conducted studies which show that 
the major beneficiaries of welfare payments are not the poor recipient:- but other 
.-^vvt'^rs* of society, in his study Professor Hamilton onnervetl that the largo sums 
of moriey paid our in the present forms of welfare move very rapidly from the hands 
of :he poor to rhe hanfKs' of the not- so-poor, and in fact they move very raj^idly 
fro:T> tl;e core of the urb-m citv Ui the suburbs. He concludes: 



The n5<K>,*»- rnmfs intu th'j Hiack cnmnutintios, to the tun of 
uit(ii</3!.s of dollars pt-r y.-ar, bnf i"" ^nr.s riijht out. !r is paid 
out t*) Absentee laucUords, to oxplnitative merchants, to 
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cretfil ^uu|;ers aiui [onu shiirks, 'I'Iil^ pL^oplo trail It ionally 
call "welfare recipients" a ro» In fact, rpai ly >-»'*n>]nit^ , Tiiey 
cunckiL't money from one sc^niont ot" the C'conoiny [the puhlic 
sector) to anorlu-r |the private sect»ir], Tlie rcjA welfare 
recipiiHils are tlinse people who pL'ey on the coiuluits every 
welfare -check day. 



Little wonder tlien, tlint the American people, the clonuriant majority wouUi rather 
keep the present system, corrupt as it is, than to make any major reforms in it. 

It is in part because nf these (iritici;! l:.,iUatio(is of public abal^nance and 
partly because of its mounting size and costy that tlie most far-reaching reforms 
so far advanced were put forward under the sponsorship of President Nixon for the 
development nf a l''anii!y Assistance Plan to replace the Aid to Families with Do- 
pendotit Cliililren plan. The Family Assistance Plan (FAP) was debated in the 
CottpresK, but not passed. U had several features which made it an autstandiitg 
advar.ce over AFUC. First* tt provided uniform rules of eligibility throughout the 
tuition. Second, it provided a floor of guaranteed income for each famiiy. Third, 
assistance would be available on the biisis of need providing only that there was at 
least one child present. Thus families headed by men who uLe unemployed, men 
who work but who earn loss thsrs the l;.'Vel provided by tin,- a.ssistance plan, as well 
as funiilies headed by women would ait be eligible. There wouicl ac no requirement 
for the fatlier's absef^cc in order to become eligible. Fiach of these fnmily types 
would he treated equally. Additionally, it provided that day cjare facilities should 
be providLvi for working morliers based on their ability to pay. 
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"I'liL'se leaiiirLTS arc absent from prcscrii proi'.rania and while ufprcacrUinj,' a 
5«iguLfic:.int social iuU'ance with ononuous conscciiK'ncos tor the strctigcfiofring of family 
life anuuii.; vvvy puur po[uil:tt ion:*, l)\ry wt'iv also aiiiuap, ; Jic mnru coutrnversial fea- 
tures of r''AI\ piirticuhirly Irs proposed i;up))orl lot* familicH of tlie working poor, 
l-roin the: point nf view of family st rcrngiheoiay features, there were- three major 
Uinilarlo[;s of the FAP. Pirst, the k»vcjl of assistance was still not hi^h eiiough to 
bring families out of povr-rty. 'I iie average assistance of >>240(l per yeat r».'L .1 faniiiy 
of four with no additional income freenicd liardly adequate in the condirions of modern 
urbiin life, i'urtherrtiore, most of the nort)icrn urban states already provide levels 
of assistacice higher than that. 

A sect>nU u:y.it:'Mon nf i^Ap was its Vuicvcri treatment of tlie local jurisdictions, 
and its mievcn provision of relief for heavily taxed states in tiie urban north and west. 
Stili a third {imitation of f-AP was its iticiusiu.. u provi-^ton for mandatory work on 
the part of morlicrs of young children, with no specific at ion that a minimum wage be 
paicj or that suitable employment be available or that the mothers be able to freoly 
choose occupations. 'So, tiie strongest features of FAP which had the cffccl or 
strengthening family life were severely compromised by its mnminiory work feature 
for mothers of young chilrlren. 

Dfspite its promise of a movement from wcifarr* ro v.oi-kfarOr the l-'AP suffered 
rho major dysfiMiL-linns of r.he Al'DC program; njmely, it v.iis ba.^i d na a tinihcd con- 
ception i>f rhe nc^cils for economic security in a hif'^hly coniplcic industrial natioEi m tins 
tin;c. ■ U?5 focus on pa rLiculai: familit's was an ai!v,*nce over liie earlier foous on par- 
rieukir inciivifiuals, hur it <i»d not repres-T'i'.C lIjc riL-cessary t>-^:': ".ir. {he lar^i?r 
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iiisiituiicmal fabric of sociciy cis a .source of mcctiiK', ilie economic Sj^curiiy ncocls 
of tliC poor as these? insiuiitioiis now serve the nonpoor. 

In (u\tcr for ihe cvosuimie sysUnw to tuiKui(ia as Wv-Il for ihc c*nh;inccmc'nt of 
family life anuMii^ low- and moderate- iiicomo pej^nle as ii docs for others, three 
efforts are ncee.ssary which will benefit all American families. These arc the elimi- 
nation of pi>vorty, the elimination of .structural iineniployment and underemployTnent 
and the elimination of economic and job Lij^crimination based on race, region and 
religion. A prime reqni.site for the fulfilhnent ofthe.se goals is an expanding and 
diversified civ LI in. u econoniy v^ith full employment. A second requisite is a program 
of family economic supports for those not able to earn enough to move out of poverty. 
f'a.'i:ilies fu/iction berrer and they can take bettci cure of their children when there is 
a variety of economic opportuaity, including meaningful jobs for the adults in the 
family. Illnes.s, crime and oti^er forms of maladaptive behavior go up In Llircct pro- 
portion to the rise in economic insecurity and unemployment. Economises suggest that 
full employment v/ould reduce unemployment at -jmy particular time to around throe to 
four percent, it now hovers around six percent according to goverriment figures 
v;hich underestimate "hidden unemployment" by at least fifty percent. And for most 
of the yeai-.s since the Korean War, the unemployment rates in the BUick community 
liave exceeded the depression level unemployment rates cx]ierienced by the larger 
society. 

A .*;ivon^ L:oroUary lo unom ploy meat is underemploymiMit v/here men and women 
work «»{dy p-ir{ <»f the year ttfid where Lhcy vurk for wages v/fi 'ch are cteai'ly substandard 
and where ihey v.ork in '.^ii).:.: and jobs -.v^tidi do not utiTtze their abilitit^.s ar.d as- 
pi r;itit>n.s to fh'j maximum, 'i l>i.'; particular jn"oI>lcni is mori' porva^iivc in ihe lUack 
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community chnn is imcniploymcMir. it is (hi? lor of u Ijr.qi.; segnjcnr oi' ihc 
poor who consiitute ia turn the l:iri;o.st scgnient of the poor in the lUack community. 
In the low-income llUick comiDujiiryr most J":U!u\ie.s ;ire lieadei! by mon wiio work t'very 
day ap.ll still arc not able rn move their fiimllics above the poverty line. Clearly what 
is needed is not a work incentive plan, but a work opjiortunity plan v/ith options and 
rewards commensurate with the aspirations of all men. 

Contrary to popular belief, even in the Congress, poverty caunuc be aboUsned 
hy work incentives and even work opportunities alone, A family policy designed to 
enhance the functioning of families would not insist that mothers of young children 
abandon them against their v/ill and go to work at meaningless jobs in order to insure 
that their chiidren are pioperly fed. Family solidarity would be more la^jtily valued 
than work, per se. Nearly fifteen percent of poor families in the country and nearly 
a third of pc^^r families in the lilacK community ai*e headed by womea with yoimg chi! - 
dren who should not be forced to go out to work. The need, therefore, is for a program 
of family assistance which guarantees all American families a minimum income which 
will support a safe aad sanitary standard of living. In 1973 dollars, that requires an 
income for a family ot four in the neighborhood of $6500 per year, 

A policy and program of guaranteed family income adequate to the family's need 
must be tailored to the variety of conditions which exist in viirious parts of tiie country, 
fty the governmefir's own sUndnrds, $2400 a year is not enough to move a r.nmily of 
four out of poverty. Indeed, it is loss than half enouyh. Anotliev approach lias been 
taken by the Nnrional Welfare Ri^^hts Orgaiuxation. They have called for a minimum 
income of $6^100 ;i yeat\ a position which iuis niso been unnnimnusiy ?^upportefI by 
the Congi'ossional Black Caucus, 
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SlUl jin^lhei- appinjt'Ii luis iK'yn in'tA.-ii hy ;i .vii'imp of en VAuvl ccuiidim itU:-f 
'.vlui ,Ui-\vli>pt'il ;i proi?,r.ii:i PonpU; I'liiioti to S.ivo Miimjuiiy i.I'l'S! ! ).wiilc'» 
hu-iirp.M.t; V- -.tivit!;. ftvitiir v-; ■)!' ihtL' 3»;isii' t i.'.';tii I't-nicni ^• Inr tamilv (.-coiiomu* sc';'iirirv. 
It roi-oiiiii!e:iil.s .1 pn>!;rJMi ai Mx Liri'iltTr; ,\ t\nnily nf Ibur aiuo'tni i lii; lo >Sk)iH) 
pcrvcjr in r)T2 tlollirs, hi ;kIcHi ion, li prf»vi«!i;s li^r work inrviuivL'S hy pcinu':! In^ 
rantilies jikI indivuluals tu Kt-L-n half of all oai'nin.vis uriiil tl.ioy ri-:K'h tlit; IcvtH of 
5t(i, 0(10 in cti'itrnirKHl crrruii^;.-! unii ^^^ crctlits. TliorLMVO'.ilil Ik- no mriiulaioi-v wnrk 
rcM'iuirt'iueiu. A hru-Eikilowp. i;i tho levfl of a^lsi^;MllL•t! pniviik.si in iliis plan is sliown 
i:\ ihc ibUo'.'.'im: Tahlo. 
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l» iti'Jsi Iv iriitu .ilHiVf .h;a u-;:^-iu ! of : luM'iii'fCfU pro- 

posals Ik'fori- ihf C.t.M\L:rc'^i:; mr umily ussistjiurc polijio.s a;v ,'i(Jc-c|u.(U: t*» ntfui 
t!u? rcii! niN.-<l.s of lii^' jit-ujiU* v.\;n !iM' (lutsKic tlv.' A:Ti'.*f!caii i!t\*:itii. Tlic (jncsiion. 

l.H'«.i>M5-:'.'i iMH sivinntii wliicli spi-cii'ic: pr(tv;j\inis shnuUi he r(.s'ninmL'iuU:U, as • 
lii.nvto iifvclfip :i v»c'/UTiil luu iuniil pol icy whicli requires ovcry maj»M' ijovurmncnc 
program to he conceived, dcsi^nt'd, I)iii!}.',L'tL»L! and oporaied so as to enhance Ihe 
viiihihiy of lamilles. 

'I'liiis. full (.;niploynieiii., :t nihiinuun wage v.hich assures ihiil one wage earner 
can support a fjiniily of four at the niininuini neces.^ary for safety, ht^alth inul do- 
eeccy, plus :i gnai-aniord fldor uiulcr the incorne of all American f;iinllic.s would 
rL»fk'Ol a natintia! connnit mcMil. to the cnhiinconient: of ianiily life whluh u'onld go a 
lofi^jway toward solving the hasic prohlunis low- rnodcrate-iiicoinc t'ainllics face 
in ihis society ni the present time. These prugrair.s need to be sti|)plcmeiiled by a 
iialioiial system of henlUi care f.l.fMig the lines re^onm^cntled by x\\v. Ken.nedy-Ci-i ifLihs 
Bill iitui rlie Congresstonul Black Caiicns, :\ ^yste::^ of child c:are ccnier.s along the 
itnt.'S uf those vcf^eti hy the Tresident in I'^' l. a nauonal cotnmitincnt to :i decent; 
safe and sanitary fiome fur I'very American family, and ns much education and 
leclinicjl t rainin;r as indivitiuals wish to ahsci*') ~ can be usohd to the inainten;T<«cc 
anil I'lirlher haildin'^ uf ihe suciciy. And to undo-r^ird ■ his ctnntnimu.'ni, a nntiofjal 
prv\q:ra:Ti of fjinlly assistance widch adapts t.he i;e.-^t tcaUires of ilic current [)ro- 
p*>s.ils tncludinii !"Ai\ 

I ii>v. «.'V"rr, ill all lli. so i!i-(t'crs, t!ie ccu.i'.'ir.'j h i=:c' is [laranunint. Uc(ii;ij;-:i ic 
i'lsticc J'.n.i • <r.itM/ 0'"di!i.i; t.o d»e needs ;'..'id v.jh.:-. - i"-: "He .)e'')ple is a refjui'dlcr 
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for a soutid iiaiioiKjl family jiol icy. in ibcir massivo "Counrcii»ucfi;ct, " iht? ■ 
Natioruil Urlin Coalition oqirtisscd a set of nuiioiuil priorities for Uie years 
liC'twccn 1071 and 1076 nuicli as ilie l-"rtjeciorn IUiffp,cr P:niel did for the years 1967-75. 
The Ufbaii Coaliiidn placed ai the lOfi of its priority list tuU ejnployineiu and ecouomic 
growth alon^» wilh reasoiuihlo price siahlliiy. ll t'unhcr urj;ed u national . "Cuarantee 
that no Atncdcaii vv-ill go wilhoiit the Ixisic ncccssli ics: food, shelter, health care, 
a heiilthy environment, personal sr.Triy nnd an adtMpute Income. " 

finally, if family Ufc is to be enhanced hy tialional pulley, local initiative 
niuisf be meaningfully established. I'y rents, neighbors, rclailvcP and friends must 
have u major share in ihc decision niakinij alxiiti the functioning of all those institutions 
in fhi; coninium't y and the larger society whicti have such an important and fateful 
hearing on the manner in whicli famiiie.s tiinction. In this way, families may regain 
a measure of their rij;litful inftuoncc on the institutions which supplement and often 
supplant thorn. Uric Broiifenbrenncr in his book. The Two Worlds of Childhood , has 
reminded us that the segrci;iition and separation of children from the totality of the 
human experience represented l)y the vn riety of ages, sex, family structures and 
community members is surely one of the more crippling aspects of the society In 
v'h^ch *.vc live. : : ■ . : « . 

There is, of cotirse, a .yrcat denJ of concern, a great deal of Imniari kindness, 
and a certain degree of alt rul3:p. among tlie American people. The problem is, these 
values arc not stiificietii iy rc-wardccr, focused nr developed by the leadership, by the 
professions, by iho mnss nieilia, by tho ^^overnmer.t, nnd sc the baser motives nf 
m:.in are allov/ed to mke if rcrfdrncc!. And thos'j more priviJoged sectors of the 
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society, tiujsc v/ith ncccsw to cc.Tt:il» klfuls oi' \u)Wiiv iitui iniluuncc ova iM\cwru^c(l 
to iLse ii in iticir own inicrc;sLs, in the interosis of itK'ir nwn ynuifv or i>oei;il class 
. or rncc\ so ilic soci:il welJ - Ixjitij; of ihc rnuil society i.s neglected, nnd tiic wcil- 
beiiip, ot* ilioso wlio arc* ilic ItMSt powurl'iil, ihdSLt who arc very youiij; or very dIcI, 
thoae who arc iMack, or poor, or dupcntJunt must Lakoa back scat. 

Dr, James Comer, in liis book Rcyond IMack ami WiiitC t states the problem 
trl:a'rly. lie says, "\Vc live in a society that makes trust and respect difCieult. Our 
s«)cial system provinces too much iinccrtalnty, fear niul anxiety. ... "*niis is due 
largely," he continues, "to the fact that America has a defect in its executive or 
Ic^Jdcrship structure. . .In fact, the behavior of too much uf our leaderslup group 
resembles neurotic paltcrns in indivlduals--fleeing from responsibility, failing tn . 
face up to reality, self-destructivcnoss. " These words by Professor Comer were 
written more liian two years aj^jo and they arc almost prophetic when we look at today's 
headlines ami today's television. "The task confronting America, " he continues, "is 
the creation of a mature, represenuitive leadership group and the development of' 
specific social programs that take excessive insecurity out o£ American lUe. '* 
Take excessive Itisccuri t y out of American iUe . It is very clear to us as \vc have 
observed the present dismantling of social prog-rams ancf the reluctance to create 
nev.v» l^ctter, comprehensive policies' and pro;i;rams that the nation is nor now ' 
embark ,;?d upon that course. 

President Jaincs I-:. Chet-k ol'lloscard L.'iiiversiiy ttas observed that tht: nation 
i-.ocds to make a commititient. to c(|uity and p;iriLy amunj^ aft major sej,nnc tils of its 
jiopuLit-ion ys a niaitcr of sin^plc social justice. This re<juires a ceitain reorderiiv^ 
of the national priorities. I am convinced ihat we Ikivc the resources and ihc 
capacity to do so. The development of a comprehensive ami coordinated family ' 
policy would be a ^iani step in that direction. " , ■ 
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SeiiatDr Mpndai.i:. Our linnl wiiuoss is Uuiiuar J)yl)\vacl. 
Wo arc pleased to have you with us. Wc will place your statcuieut 
in the record at the conclusion ol; your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DR. GUNNAR DYBWAI), PKOFESSOR OF HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT, HELLER GRADUATE SCHOOL, BRANDEIS UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr. DviuvAi). The particular concern L would like to .share with you 
today deal>3 with the rluldi-en who i'or various iva.sony live apart from 
their families, in larp^ [)ul)lie institntions. Specilically, 1 want to deal 
with a program emphasis known a.s tle-institutionalization, which has 
l.)eea eiulorsoii by many authorities on the national same and in many 
of our States. 

Without doubt the most .serious problem of institutionali/ation in 
our country is found in the State residential facilities for the mentally 
retarded, in terms of the number of children involved, in terms of 
the length of time individuals spend in tliesi; institutions — often 
enoui^hj indeed, almost their entire lifetime — in terms of the 
emotional impact on families, in terms of the cost factor — approaciiing 
ijilOjOOO a year per child — and hust but not least, iu terms of its impact 
on the institutionalized chihlren themselves. 

At this point, Mr. Chairnuuu I need to emphasize that although 
designated for tiie mentally retartled, t! ie.se institutions iuivo harbored 
to tliis day many other children for whom appropriate fattilities were 
presumed to be lacking, such as the child with spinal bifida, a con- 
genital null formation afTecting the .spinal cord, wlio may not have 
any impairment of intelligence, the child with autism, or tiie ciiild 
with spccilic perceptual disabilities. Many of the children in these 
institutions are muhiple handicappetl, allHcted with cei'ebral palsy, 
seizure problems, blintlness, deafness, ami a host of other disabling 
conditions. 

I am, of course, keenly aware tliat within the brond scope ()f your 
committee s present hearing the probleui which I am addressing may 
appear to bo of minor significance. Hut it is not mi/ior to the families 
involved, and 1 was encouraged by {\w fact that the committee desired 
these hearings "to identify tlu» pressures on various kinds of families 
ami discover ways to alleviate them." 

.Vnd i)re.ssures are imk^etl mounting in this area. There is [)ressiu'e 
from parents who worry where, after their death, their retarded 
or otherwise (levelo])mentall v disablecl child now living with tbeni will 
be cared for in the community. Just this morning in the Washington 
l\>st I saw a letter to Ann Landers from .someone worried about a 
young child. Believe it oi* not. Ann Landers hadt^vo solutions. ^'A.ssnm- 
ing, first, if there ir. amj^le money a paid companion could be hired 
an(I,.<(V'()nd, a loving relative cfiuld make a home for him." 

That is the extent she sees foi' the needs of a clnld like this. 

Years ago the chanees were slim that a severely disabled child would 
outlive ins parents, indeed, grow into adolescence. The advent of auti- 
l)ioties and other i)rogre.^s in medicine and public health has strikingly 
changed the piclure. 'I'here is. on the other hand, pressure f rom pareutsS 
who long ago were advised to place their child in an institution and 
now bitterly op[)o.sc ollicial i)lans to move their child back homo or to 
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soino coinnuinity placoinciit. And there is pivssiiro on pni^nts from 
institutions wiio want to close clown biiiklinf^s unci from State udniin- 
istrativo agencios whieli have enunciated a i)r()<rnun of pluisin^r out 
institutions altogether. 

Eight now in California there is legislation before tlie Governor 
which would disallow the closing of institntious unless in each instance 
tlio legislature gives ifs approval. In Arinnesota, I received a flier fiom 
a group of parents who are opposing tlie ])lans for closing of institu- 
tions. In Michigan, legal action is underway opposed to the closing 
of institutions. 

Reference needs to he made here to a pervasive confusion regarding 
tlie term deinstitutionalization. It should not he unde-i-stood merely as 
a process of removing iiulivi(hials from existing State institutions, but 
as a process of making large State institutions unnecessary by provid- 
ing in the community, other modalities for care and treatment, more 
humane, more effective and more resix>nsive to the needs and rights 
of the individuals involved. Too many of the present State efforts 
toward deinstitutionalization have focused only on ])i*oviding a sub- 
stitute alx>de for tlie person to be moved out of the institution, witli 
often grossly insulKcient attention to the many other life needs of 
disabled persons. Thus parents and professional workers alike have 
comnlained that in many instances the person is merely moved from 
one large institution to a smaller oi\e, is left without adequate activity, 
guidance or supervision, still in i-elative isolation from the rest of the 
community. Tliere is more than ample evidence that many individuals 
go to institutions in the first place because of the lack of commiinity 
])rograms and services. Waiting lists for institutions are to a consider- 
able extent waiting lists foi* a reasonable array of services the com- 
munity or State has failed to provide. 

Therefore, if deinstitntiomilization is to embrace both prevention 
of institutionalization and return to the community of individuals now 
in the institution, it is contingent on the establi.shment of a network 
of community services. Here lies the crux of the problem. Two inter- 
related problems are intervening. The one is fiscal in nature. 

Let me briefly say, the large institutions continue to get money. In 
Massachusetts, we have long since had a State policy, eiKlorsed by tlie 
Governor, of (leiiistitiiti(malizatioii. but' the institutions still receive 90 
])ercent of the money, so we continue to send people to institutions and 
the system maintains itself. 

The other is a problem of organization. If you watch the problem, 
you see a constant reordering, but the people who need services do not 
get anything. They are still unserved and all the organizations in the 
country where they liave a lack are on the firing lino. For example, 
when Mrs. Smith has a problem and somebody ought to help her in the 
lamie with a dinieult child. 

I do give yon some examples of the good things that are happening 
across the State. Very quickly, T would like to come to a few areas 
where T hope your committee could come to some action. 

In Michigan, David Rosen, past -president of the National Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Public Residential Facilities for the Men- 
tally Retarded, is develo])iiig in the Macomi)/Oakland ai'ea a network 
of commiinity services somewhat similar to the Eleanor Roosevelt De- 
velopmental Services. Rut of particular interest is a project lie is just 
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iinclcrtakiiig with .sup[)()rt from I IKW's social aiul rohabilitatioii scrv- 
ice. This project is a frontal attack on a problem which has led to niiicli 
Jiogativistic thiiikiii<r rei^ardiiig the [)oysibiHtv of dcinstitutionalizu- 
tion. 

From tlie foregoing comments it can l)e conchuled that deinstitiition- 
alization as a nationwide program constitutes a probem of consider- 
able magnitude, involving hundrvds of thousands of childi'cn and 
adult^j, and very considerable funds. Vet, present institutional costs ex- 
ceed $1 bill ioii annually, constituting an expenditure with very poor 
returns, a vast investment in brick and mortar and a heavy burden on 
tlie fa'niiies and on the I'etarded children and adults themselves. Con- 
trary to the opinion of some of niy eolleagucs. I believe that in the long 
run tiie results of deinstitutionalization; namely, care in the commu- 
nity, will lead to substantial savings because tfie time and degree of 
dependency on services will bo substantially curtailed, and general 
rather than specialized agencies will be increasingly utilized. However, 
as ni any nuijor enterprise, the new nuinagement .system, that is, a net- 
work of connnunity services, caniu)t be instituted on a broad scale with- 
out investment of some nuijor funds. The question, of coni-sc, suggests 
itself whether tiiis would be an appropriate ai'ea for Federal funding. 

The States seem to feel every time they take somebody out of the 
institution they can nilbrd to have somebody else in the 'conununit}', 
but the major process has to wait until sometime when we have major 
investments i^uch as Minnesota in social services. 

Senatnr Moxn.vu-:. As you know, MinncMita was one of thcleadcrs in 
this field. Many of the top leaders in tlu* mental retardation field came 
out of that .Minnesota effort. 

We were surprised when the President, in his budget message, came 
out with the discontimuition of all these because it was unfair to pro- 
vide these services for communities who had iuem while there were 
other coiunumities that did not have them. Do you think that is an 
appropriate answer to tiiis problem '{ 

Mr. DvnwAn. Ceitainly not. 

A nuiltitndc of Federal programs have been available on behalf of 
dcvclo])mentally disabled childi-en ami their families, both in the 
institution ami in the connnunity. Among them are a variety of statu- 
tory insurance and social service benefits, with an elaborate array of 
I'ules and i-egulations. The most ree(Mit :uv the rules proposed by the 
Social and Kehabilitation Service September f) concerning families, 
children, aged, blind, or disabled individuals. It is not feasible to go 
into the technical details hei'e; what can be stated simply as the essence 
of the problem is that there is no clear Federal posture toward the 
])robVm here under discussion, 

Progranunatically. as iuis been indicated before, we have statements 
from the highest echelons of the Federal Govenunent not only strongly 
endorsing deinstitutionali/afion but actually setting target dates and 
numbers. Yet the appropriations and, ecpudfy so, the ndes delineating 
the nnimicr in which money may be si>ent, obviously give any form of 
support for comnumity programs a very low priority. 

Conummity programing for developmentally disabled children and 
children with any type of .severe handicap depends to a very consider- 
able extent on the availability of special education services. Federal 
funds are drying up and we need to organize new services. Wc have a. 
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vory (lillicult prohK'iii, of i'oiirsi', in the State of M:issju'husetts, for 
iiistanco, and ono must aihlnvs oiu'si'lf not only to oiu* or<ranization but 
to numy school (!istri(*ts. ^yo twin] sonu* initial money to <rot; tliosc 

Ni'w ivlial)ilitation Ic^rislation n^ciMitly passinl by ('on<rivss is uwait- 
in<r tlio Pmsi(lont\s si<rnaturc. It is of considcral)!!' si^rnificancc to tin* 
prohlom of (loinstitutionali'/ation lurausc it has rei)oato(l ivlVronco.s to 
iiiTvicos to soveroly handicapped with hesitation, in spite of convino 
inp (lon)onstration of their potential U)v pro(hietion and i)artial self- 
support. Therefore, in this area we not only liave a^yrain a discrepancy 
hetwooii Fedora! pro<rram f^oals and the nndidy limited fnndin<j:. but 
we have on the. national seeuo the challen<re rhat if the Fedei'al (Tovcni- 
moiit is interested in implement iujir a policy of deinstitutionalization, 
it must, be i)repared to support ai'tion pro<rrams desi<rued to <rain uc- 
I'eptance for severely retarded persons within rehabilitation services 
sl>eciiically. and the AnuM'ican economy in <rcneral. 

For futiire consideration T would like to put before this conimittec 
;i rather spccilic and liifzhly technical nnittcr which is of crucial import 
in the development of a system of residential facilities in the com- 
nuniity, appropriate to the spectr\un of dependency and needed care. 
I refer to the nuitter of the varyin^ir building codes in force in this 
country, to the life safety code and to the local zoning ordinances. 
Many of these codes and ordinances are based on attitudes toward 
so-verely handicapped persons which no longer represent the current 
.state knowledge and practice. Yet they interfere with efforts to create 
\w\y connnunity facilities. 

They are predicated, one might say, on institutionalization rather 
tlian on dein.stitutionalization, on segregation rather tlu^n integration. 
\t the same time they are so intimately related to preservation of life 
that their spon.sors are not inclined to favor changes toward greater 
flexibility. 

So we have a head-on collision between individuals who would like 
to i)laco individuals in snudl home facilities and all these code re- 
.strictions which make it inipossil)1e for a Inmdicapped ])ersou to live 
in a formal environment in the comnnniity. 

There is another technical area that is' of significance to the process 
of deinstitutionalization but also relates in a very tangible way to the 
!*ointnittee\s overall interest in the changing role of the family in the 
prevention and solution of children's problems. In general our atten- 
tion is focused on the relative roles of the family and of Government 
in deciding courses of action for children with special needs. In the 
area of institutionalization parents have had and still arc granted, or 
at lt»a.st will claim, considerable discretion in deciding on their cbil- 
dren's care. Still today they can bring their child to a State institu- 
tion which in etfect is closed and arrange for the child to be admitted 
as a ••voluntary-' resideiit. A good nmnl)or of ])a rents have been 
vociferous in claiming their right to decide whether or not tlicir child 
was to be released from the in.stitution or not. But times have changed. 
The I^rosident's Committee on Mental Eetardation has publislied and 
distributed the Declaration on the Kights of •\[entally Ectarded Per- 
sons, adoj)ted by the U.N. General Assembly. Eighteen-year-olds can 
vote, including, as a matter (vf recorded fact, in-year-old develop- 
mentally disabled individuals in State institutions. States have adopted 




stjit\it(»s .iriviut: rliildi v'ii tlown t!i«.» of lii (in Miclujraii) tlu> rijjlit 
to jidmil t!u'5n:sol vi»s \vitljo\it pnttMitjil coiiscMit to a ivsidciitijil (lrii<^ 
t i'i»jit int»nt I'jH'ility. Is it not tiim* Toi* us to ronsidor imdc»r wluit civ* 
(MimstMiKH'S a yoiiiii!: man oi* youiiij: woiiuuu 10 years of age, sliould be 
al)l(» to iviK\jL»:(» tlu' ••volnutariiu»ss*" oT liis adiuissioiu tlirongli his pai*- 
i»ntstoa SiJiti* iiist itutif)ii fortius mcMitally retarded. 

On t lie basis of my own years of iwperiiMiee in tiie correet ional field 
I can stato (hat iinpi-isoiuuent in oui' institutions for th(» nuMitally re- 
tai'ded is often vastly more nnrom fori able, vastly niori* restrictive, 
vastly, more interfei-in<j: witii |)eis()nal inteurity tiuin in institutions 
for jnv(Mni(» deliniiuents. 'I'iie ri,i»iitsof the institutionali/.(Ml child woidd 
appear toeall t»ver more m-<rently for reappraisal. 

Finally. Mr. Chaii'man, I havi* appended to my remarks two copies 
of a publication that luiirbt he inlerestiu^i!; to yom* stalf and your.self. 
One of the problems is to let the people know what the ])roI)lems of the 
parents are. .The new provisions for handicapped indivi(hials could 
iia v(» a »rivat impact, but tlu» ilifHculty is to get this information down to 
tlu» levtd of th(» eomnion eiti/en antl this problem is addressed here in 
some way, which appealed to me part icidarly. I thou^^ht you would 
be interested in it. 

Ovci-all. let me re[)eat that deinstitutionali/.ation is a very ur,ii:eut 
mattei' foi* us from uiany j)oints of vi(»w. It is sonu^thin<^ everybody 
a[)provt\s of buL as yet, wc liavc wry Iitti(* positive sn[)port and across 
the country .it is prociMMlin»r at a vimt slow rate and. actually, we still 
have the buihbnu' of new massive institutions in nuiny of our States. 

Senator Moxoai.k. What percenta^re of children now institutional- 
ized rould j)rop(M'ly "Mul ackMpiatidy he car(»d for in the honu» or in the 
conummity ( 

Mr. Dyuwau. Senator, where (/ambrid<re is now located in your own 
State, there is iroin<r to be a Stat(» park. I think all these institutions 
will b(» ra/(*d to the last buildin<r. TIum'c is nobody in that institution 
wh() could not bv in some* facility in his own home conuuunity or near 
to his own home conuuunity. Some of them will be in wliat the Federal 
(lovermuent now terms the medicare facilities, near a hos]^ital, not in 
a hospital. 

Some of them will In* in honu»s in tlu; coianumities. Some wilbbc in 
the «rroup facilities. lfow(»vcr. the day of the ^rcat iiistitution is over. 
AW cannot iret pi'olVssional people then*. It is much more efiicient to 
<lcal with tiicsc j)eople where they belon<rr that I feel that not a 
siii<rle pei-son in Cambi idirc — and 1 was there just on Monday — would 
luiv(; to renuiin thei'c. 

'flu* [Muulem will take us some years because we luive a l)ackIo<!^ of 
badly ne<j:]ccted imlivi(hials in these institutions. 

AVhen 1 say these institutions will not exist any loiio;er, it will take 
frouj io lo 15 ami mayb(» in some cases up to lo years before the last 
buildin^^ is close(L Ilowcvei*. we have the know-ljow. 

One of the pi'o<xrams I havi* desci'ibed briefly in my l)aper deals 
with the hard-to-place people. Mr. Ixosen, \n Mielii<ran. received money 
from the Federal (iovermnent to i)lace in the next years 100 children 
eiu'b merely in the Macoinb/( )aklaud area ; that is. Mount Clemens and 
lV)nfiac in Afichi<ran. 77u»se were 100 clulc{ren who were considered 
Uonphu'cable. His i>roje<*t is to place nonplaceable children. 
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^ Just as ill special ucluctitioii wv. now educate the iioneducable. There- 
lore, 1 am absolutely convinced that we wiil place the unplaceabie chil- 
dren in the community and we will do so. ol course, in the increasing 
number by not takin<r them to the institutions in tJie iii-st pJacc. 
^ Senator Mondalk. We had a law in Minnesota a few years ago that 
btate mental institutions, when they found that they had done all they 
could, say, lor an older pei-son, cDuld tell the county they had to take 
the person back and make arran^'eineiits for them. 

Of course, if they did so, that burden was on the local taxpayer. If 
you kept Jiim in the State institutions, he was on the State financing. 
'1 hen they changed the law und said, "If you cannot iiud a place, avc 
will lind a place for you and send you the bill and you must pay it." 

Within 3 months, the county found all kinds of places for the folks. 

Dr. DvuNVAi), 1 rhinlv the problem with which 1 am instrumcntally 
acquainted is delinquent children in mental institutions where pareiits 
did not have to pay, so that if your child was retarded but not delin- 
quent, the parent was charged. If he Avas delinquent, his care Avas free. 

I think all these diiVerential payments have caused dirficultics. But 
in education, once the schools know they have to pay for the cliild 
whether lie is in an institution or a neighboring county, they must pay 
for their own chiidren. ^Vc luu'e iiiucii less resistance in the area of 
special education. 

I completely agree with you in the field of mental health; Once we 
have a formula — and I doirt care whether it is — one formula that the 
people, cannot escape, then the other problem remahis and I make ref- 
erence to this: that wo organize services so the family in a small town 
or village in Miimosota knows where to o and who is to help them. 

1 tliink we are making progress in this, but that is still the big prob- 
lem. In my own State of Massachusetts with more medical schools than 
you can shake a stick at, a girl friend of one of my students gave birth 
to a cliild with hydrocephalus. This 17-year old child has been left 
alone other than that some clinic gave her a high-sounding diagnosis 
for 17 months with a child who needs highly specialized care. 

She diditt want the child institutionalized, but we left the child 
with this young mother. Time has now moved on. She is now eighteen 
and a half and she still has this child with her. 

This kind ot lack of service which creates a child wJio would even- 
tually have to go to an institution also creates a mother that might 
have to go to an institution. All we would have needed was some very 
simple services in the home. SonuMme to help with the service delivery 
is our problem. 

Senator MoxDAia:. Thank you very much. 

[The ])repa red statement of Mr. liybwad follows :] 
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DE- INSTITUTIONALIZATION -"aM UNTIET CHALLENGE 

Testimony of Gunnar Dybwad 
before 

U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON LAbUR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
Subcommittee on Children and Youth 
Washington, D.C. , September 24i, 1973 

Mr. Chalrtian, ny name Is Gunnar Dytwad; I live In Welles ley, Massachusetts 
aad am professor of human development at the Florence Heller Graduate School of 
Brandeis University. I am also serving as Chairman of the Advisory Committee on 
Special Education to the Massachusetts State Eioard of Education and as Vlce- 
Chalman of the Massachusetts Advisory Council for the Planning, Construction, 
Operation or Utilization of Facilities for the Mentally Retarded. Before the 
problems of tientally retarded citizens and their famll:?es becarje my main professional 
focus and concern, I liad been Executive Director of the Child Study Association 
of j\merica, head of the Children's Division in the Michigan State Department of 
Social V/elfare, and had worked many years la correctional institutions for Juveniles 
as well as in prisons and refonaaturies . 

I want to thank the Committee for asking me to participate in these Important 
hearings dealing with American Families: Trends and Pressures, 

The particular concern I would like to share with you today deals with the 
children who for various reasons live apart from their families, in large public 
institutions. Specifically, I want to deal with a new program emphasis known as 
de-institutionallzation, whidi has been endorsed by many authorities on the national 
scene and in many of our states. Institutions for children have, on the whole, 
noL been an area of great achievement In our countrj', as Albert Deutsch and other 
writers have dramatically documented. In ttie field of Juvenile delinquency, 
de-lnstitutlonallzaclon is being pursued' with vigor in at least some of our states, 
and I would mention here in particular Sew York State and Massachusetts. Ulille 
in the field of childhooa mental Illness we face many serious problems, institu- 
tionalization plays 3 lesser role, indeed many states have been very remiss in 
developing specialized residential treatn»ent facilities for this group. Without 
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doubt the most serious problem of Institutionalization in our country Is found 
ia the state residential facilities for the nentally retarded, in tertivs of. the 
nunber of children involved, in terms of the length of tice individuals spend in 
these institutions (often enough, Indeed, almost their entire lifetime), in terns 
of the emotional impact on families, in termri of the cost factor (approaching 
$10,000 a year per child), and last but not least, in terms of its impact on the 
institutionalized children themselves. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I need to 
emphasize that although designated for the mentally retarded, these institutions 
have harbored to this day many other children for whom appropriate facilities Were 
presumed to bo lacking, such as the child with spinal bifida, a congenital 
malformation affecting the spinal cord, who may not have any impairment of 
intelligence, the child with autism, or the child with specific perceptual dis- 
abilities. Many of the children in these institutions are multiply handicapped, 
afflicted with cerebral palsy, seizure problems, blindness, deafness and a host 
of other disabling conditions. 

I am, of course, keenly aware that within the broad scope of your Conmiittee's 
present hearing the problem which I am addressing may appear to be of minor 
significance. But it is not minor to the families involved, and I was encouraged 
by the fact that the Conmiittee desired these hearings "to identify the pressures 
on various kinds of fajiillles and discover ways to alleviate them." 

And pressures are Indeed mounting in this area. There is pressure from 
parents who worry where, after their death, their retarded or otherwise develop- 
mentally disabled child now living with them will be cared for in the community. 
Years ago the chances were slim that a severely disabled child would outlive his 
parents, indeed, grow into adolescence. The advent of antibiotics and other 
progress in medicine and public health has strikingly changed the picture. There 
* T, on the other hand, pressure from parents who long ago were advised to place 
their child in an institution and now bitterly oppose official plans to move 
their child back home or to some community placement. And there is pressure on 
parents from institutions who Want to close down buildings and from state admin- 
istrative agencies which have enunciated a program of phasing out institutions 
altogether. 

The extent of the conflict engendered can be seen from the fact that at 
this very time legislation has been submitted to California's Governor for 
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signature » wMd» pruvcnts tiic Stat« Adrninistrntion from closing any mental 
health or n«iital retardation Institution unle.HS the Legislature specifically 
approves such a plan. Just day before yesterfl-ny, in Minnesota, I was handed a 
flyer urging parents to protest plans to abolish tho state institutions for thi> 
mentally retarded, and urging then: to join a new "Or;^ani.Tation of Concerned Families" 
to fight de-inRtitutionallzation plans. In other states protest meetings have been 
held and in Michigan legal action has been initiated to prevent closing of sucli an 
institution. Significantly, the opinions of workers in the field differ Just as 
sharply, some feeling strongly that the closing of state institutions for the 
mentally retarded should be programed out like the hospitals for the mentally ill, 
only at a somewhat later date. Otiter workers consider it. totally unrealistic to 
carry througli a program without the back -stopping role of the state Institution. 
In the organizational field, national associations h3ve Issued poiicy statements 
reconunending at least a phasing down of Institutions, while local groups are apt 
to take the opposing view. 

Reference needs to be node here to a pervasive conf- ion regarding the 
tern du-ms ti tutionalization. Ic should not be underctcod merely as a process of 
removing individuals from existing state institutions but as a process of making 
large state instlLuLlons unnecessary by providing in the con^munity, other 
modalities for care and treatment, more humane, more effective and more responsive 
to the needs and rights of the individuals involved. Too many of the present State 
efforts towards de-ins titutlonalization have focused only on providing a substitute 
abode for the person to be moved out of the institution, '.'ith often grossly 
insufficient attention to the many other life-needs of disabled persons. Thus 
parents and professional workers alike have complained that in many instances the 
person is merply moved from one large institution to a smaller one, is left 
without adequate activity, guidance or supervision .still in relative isolation 
from the rest of the community. There is more f,hart ariple evidence that many 
individuals go to institutions in Che first place because of the lack of comraunlty • 
programs and services. Waiting lists for institutions are to a considerable extent 
waiting lists for a reasonable array of services the eomiTiunity or state has failed 
to provide . 

Therefore, if de-institiitionaliz.ition is to embrace both prevention of 
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Institutionalization ar.J reLurn to tlic comnunity of Individuals now in the 
Institution, it is contlnccnt on the establishment of a network of community 
services. Here lies the crux of tlie problera. Two Interrelated problems die 
Intervening. The one is fiscal In nature, the other is organizational. 

The fiscal point relates to the wellknown socioloi;! cal concept of system 
maintenance. An example will suffice. Even though the Cover'' ' of Massacliusetts 
and his Secretary of Human Services have made de-Ins tltutlonallzatlon In the 
areas of mental health and mental retardation a top priority, essentially In pursuit 
of Departmental goals establlslied as long ago as 1966, a recent report from the 
Massacliusetts Advocacy Center highlights that the vast majority of the Department's 
resources continue to be allocated to the Institutions, with only a small fraction 
going to community services. Massachusetts, along with all other states', under- 
took a statexvide comprehensive mental retardation planning effort ten years ago 
under the provisions of PL 38-154. \>^llle the report itself was excellent, practically 
nothing happened as a consequence towards facilitation of community services , with 
the result that Massachusetts like many other states lacks the kind of basic services 
parents need for their handicapped children and for themselves. 

Here is a matter to which your Co::imlttee rr.ight want to give some attention. 
Reorganisation is In the air and has been, for quite souiti years, not just In the 
federal establishment but In state government as well. However, as one watches 
the succession, cf reorganization moves, usually engineered by experts in manage- 
ment and adiiiinistrat ion, one sees forever a reshuffling and reordering of the upper 
and middle eschelons, a game of musical chairs moving agencies and positions hither 
and yon, and at times removing thent Yet little if anything ever happens on the 
front line, in the area of direct consumer services, and this means, in our context, 
services to parents of handicapped children. This brings us back to the focal 
point of your hearing. 

There are, of course, exceptions to what I consider a generally gloomy 
picture across the country, and I shall give a few examples. In New York State, 
the Eleanor Roosevelt Developmental Services provides the six-eounty Capital District 
with imaginative approaches. Although a new institution was built for this area, 
the director, Dr. Hugh Lafeve, preferred not to use it as a massive residential 
resource. Instead he utilized a considerable number of the staff positions for 
service teams organized in each of the six counties, leasing many of the residential 
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care buildings to local organizations, public and private, for a variety , 
of purposes including day care, respite care, etc. all on behalf of the develop- 
mentally disaliled. The naluLt; of these services i« strikingly different from 
those in most of our state inaLiLutions . I personally know of no other instariCC 
where state owned buildings liave been l>ut to such Innovative use and really made 
a part of community efforts. It is worthy of note that Dr. Lafeve was mainly 
responsible for the closing of a large institution of the Provincial government of 
Saskatchewan, through initiating and nurturing a system of dispersed community 
services. 

Ohio has most recently enacted a Law (HB-/7C1) to make possible the setting 
up of group homes and other related comuiunity services. The program was implemented 
by substantial appropriations for construction of residential facilities at the 
community level and for purcliasc of care. Eligible for these services are not just 
those presently in institutions (a restriction which lias been set up elsewhere) 
but anyone wlio at some time might become an institutional resident. A key point 
of the Ohio situation is tlie District Case Management Service encompassing no loss 
than 8 levels of differencial care in the community, from room and board with 
minimum supervision all the way to room and board with skilled nursing care. 

Th/kS S-level community residence model undoubtedly was influenced by the 
earlier work done by the E;iCOR organization in Omaha, Nebraska, serving a 5-county 
area, one of the first structured de-institutionalization denonstrations in the 
country. 

In Michigan David Rosen, Past-President of the National Association of 

Superintendents of Public Residential Facilities for the Mentally Retarded, is 

developing in the Macomb/Oakland area a network of community services somewltat 

flimiJar to the Eleanor Roosevelt Developmental Services. But of particular interest 

is a project he is just undertaking with support from HEW*s Social and Rehabilitation 

Service. This project is a frontal attack on a problem which has led to much 

negativistic thinking regarding the possibility of de-institutionalization. To quote 

from the project description: 

"It is becoming increasingly clear, that while many mentally retarded 
persons have been returned to the larger coiiutiunity , a substantial 
segment has been routinely passed over for such consideration. 
This group is variously referred to as the "liard to manage", 
"really tough ones", "hard to place", etc. The persons comprising 
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this catuj'.ory tire Llie yt-iuuj-.sLcrs aiul adults cxliibitlng a wldti range 
of behavior problonis such as hyperactivity, tantrum behaviors, and 
thosu with complicating physical handicaps that compound learning 
difficulties sucli as the blind, the duaf, and the infirm. 

"in a recent survey, it was estimated that of the approximately 1,000 
luvntally re tiirJt/d persons living in state ins ti tvit ions from Macomb 
or Oakland County, at luust half arc considered "hard to place". 

"if the movement of deinstitutionalizing the retarded is goin^ to 
go beyond tlie point of mild satisfaction, a vigorous effort must be 
directed at seukinj:, model placer.ents and programs for these 
individuals who, whilu not lujdily appealiu^; an traditional candidates 
for coLuuuiiity iivini;, neither require nor descrvu itis titutional 
residence. 

"it is the intent of the Macomb-Oakland Residential Center to assure 
swift ruturii to the comii.unity and {[uality support services for all 
the retarded ciLi::ens of Xiaconib and Oakland Counties. T}je specific 
intent of this proposal is to seek aid for the development of a six 
luembur team which would concentrate exclusively on satis Eyinii identical 
priorities for thu "hard to place" population as are sought for the 
tiliili.willy liaadicapped . " 

Wluit is most significant about this project is that it is not a small 
demonscratiun but rather is designed to return to tlie corj^iiunity of this 
2-county area, in each of the 3 projuct years, 100 hard-to-placo individuals. 
Tlie success of this project will y,o far in pointinfi to a community solution for 
children for whom today the institution is thought to bo the only answer; in other 
words, it will decrease community demands for institutional placement. 



I From the foregolni*. comjnents it can be concluded that de-ins titutionalization as 
a nationwide program constitutes a problem of considerable magnitude, involving 
hundreds of ttiousands of children and adults, and very considerable funds. Yet, 
present institutional costs exceed one billion dollars annually, constituting an 
expenditure with very poor returns, a vast investment in brick and mortar and a 
heavy burden on die fainilies and on the retarded children and adults themselves. 
Contrary to the opinion of some of Hiy colleagues, I believe that in the long run 
Che results of de-ins t i tut ionalizatlon , namely care ip the community, will lead to 
substantial savings because the tiuij and degree of dependency on services will be 
substantially curtailed, and general rather than specialized agencies will be 
increasingly utilised. However, as in any major enterprise, the new management 
system, i.e., a network of conmiunity services, cannot be instituted on a broad scale 
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vlthcuC invescmcnt of sociu oiajor funds. The question »of course .suf^gcsts itself 
whether this would be an appropriate area for federal funding, I hope your Coirjulttee 
can give this due consideration, 

II A CTultitudo of federal programs have been available on behalf of developnientally 
disabled children and their familliiS, both tn the institution and in the cotRnunity. 
Aiaong them are a variety of statutory inauranco and social service benefits, with 
an elaborate array of rules and rej^ulntions. Tlie most recent are the rules 
proposed by the Social and Rehabilitation Service ieptenber 5 concernluji families, 
children, aned, blind or disabled individuals. It Is not feasible to go into the 
technical details here; what can be stated simply as the essence of Che problem 
is that there is no clear federal posture toward the problem hern under discussion. 
I'rogrofliCTntically , as ha?; been indicated before, we have statements from the highest 
echelons of the federal government not only strongly endorsing de-ins titutionallz- 
atlon byt actually settinii target dates and numbers. Yet the appropriations and, 
equally so, the rules delineating the manner in which money nay be spent, obviously 
give liny form of support for community programs a very low priority. This is a 
matter whicli definitely calls for Congressional review and appropriate Congressional 
Intervention in the expectatLon tliat a coherent {ederai posture can be developed., 
sympathetic to the cauiie of de-institutionalizacion. 

HI Community progriitrj:;ing for development Ally disabled children and children with 
any' other type of severe handicap depends to a very considerable extent on the 
availability of special education services. This does no longer necessarily mean 
special classes or special schools because in nany cases the utilization of special 
resource teachers and methods will enable a child with special needs to remain 
in his regular class or homeroom. For some children, however, special classes are 
still an unquestioned necessity. The main point Is that do-lnstltutionalization, 
i.e., prevention of institutionalization or return to comracnlty care of 
institutionalized children is largely dependent on special education services. In 
this area federal leadership and federal support on a project basis is urgently 
needed. Here again appropriations are at odds with federal programmatic pro-- 
nouncements. 

IV New rehabilitation legislation recently passed by Congress Is awaiting the 
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Presidunc's signature. It Is of considerable significance to the problem of 
de-instttutionalization because it has rGpe«')ted references to services to severely 
handicapped persons. Rehabilitation as a field has responded to the needs of the 
severely handicapped with hesitation, in spite of convincing derionstratlons of 
their potential for production anJ partial self-support. Therefore, in tliis area 
we not only have a^jaln a dlscropcincy between federal program goals and the unduly 
limited funding^ but we have on the national scene the challenge that if the 
federal t^overnnont is interested in inplewenting a policy of de-institutionaliaation, 
it must bi» prepared to support action progrnnis designed to gain acceptance for 
severely retarded persons vithin rehabilitation services spocif ically » and the 
American ecouoiny in giMieral. 

V For future consideration I would like to put before this Committee a rather 
specific and higlily technical matter wliich is of crucial import in the development 
of a system of residential facilities in the comniunity» appropriate to the spectrum 
of dependency and needed care. I refer to Che matter of the varying buildinn codes 
in force in tfiis country » to the life safety code and to the local zoning ordinances. 
Many of these codes and ordinances are based on attitudes coward severely handi- 
capped persons which no longer represent Che current state of knowledge and 
practice. They .-re predicated, one n^igbt say, on institutionalization rather than 
on de-insti tutionalization , on segregation rather than integration. At the sarae 
time they are so intimately related to preservation of life that their sponsors 

are not inclined to favor changes toward greater flexibility. And yet, coming 
back to tiie focal point of this Hearing, t!ic .^TCrican family, parents should be 
able to arrange to have their severely handicapped son, who has lived with then 
Into adulthood, move into a small group residence that has more the characteristics 
of their own home tiian of an emergency liospital ward* The time is ripe for a 
broad scale approach to tliis problem. 

VI There is another technical area that is of significance to the process of 
de-institutionalization but also relates in a very tangible way to the Conmittee's 
overall interest in the changing role of the family in the prevention and solution 
of cliildren*s problems. In general our attention is focused on the relative roles 
of the family and of government in deciding courses of action for children with 
special needs. In the area of institutionalization parents have had and still 
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are granted, or at least, will claim, considerable discretion in deciding on 
their children's care. Still today they can brinfl thier child to a state Institution 
which in effect is closed and arrange for tlie child to be admitted as a "voluntary" 
resident. A good luinher of parents have been vociferous in clair..ing their right 
to decide whetlier or not tlieir child was to be released from tlie institution or 
not. Eut tiuies have changed. The President's Committee on Mental Ueuardation 
has published and distributed the Declaration on the Ui^^hts of Mentally Retarded 
Persons, adopted by the Uj;. General Assembly. Kighteon yoarolds can vote, 
includin;i, as a jiatter of recorded fact, IS year old dovolopnentally dis.ibled 
Individuals in state institutions. States have adoptud statutes giving children 
down to the age of 12 (in Michif:an) the riglit to adr.dt themselves witliout parental 
consient to a residential drug treatment facility. Is ic not time for us to consider 
under what circumstances a young man or young woman, 16 years of age, should be 
able to renege the "voiuntaryness" of his admission, through his parevits to a state 
institution for the mentally retarded? 

On the basis of my own years of experience in the correctional field I can 
state that iniprisonuent in oi.r institutions for the nienCall-y retarded is often 
vastly liiore uncomfortable » vnstly more restrictive, vastly more interfering witli 
personal integrity than in institutions for juvenile delinquents. The rights of 
the institutionalized cliild would appear to call ever more urgently for reappraisal. 

As I read over the general introductory statement to these Hearings with 
the long catalogue of family problems, I could not hflp but wonder how parents could 
be enabled to keep up with all the flow of information essential for their pursuit 
of the happiness of their cliild and their own. Obviously one of the great problems 
of the federal govornmefit is to be on speaking terms with the concerned citizen, and 
that is why I decided I should bring to your Committee's attention a ratlier unique 
communication device, initiated by two concerned mothers in Seattle, VJasliington , 
who have organized themselves .is "trouble Shooters i Inc.", affiliated tliemselves 
with a community center, and started to publish INSIDE SCOOP. Time does not permit 
me to read frcm this remarkable publication, so I have appended two sample pages 
because what concerns me very deeply in this whole process of de~institutionalization 
is to provide for parents clear Information in helpf'il form on the options available 
to them and their children. 
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ipoidl: l;ccop l". 

A rc::ul2i- .ioniliiy publicaiion o; Vi*oublc2hootcrc Ins , o project or :;oiahi.*ei;t Cer.vev 

Katie roi.in, tyojcct Dircotcr Located at Duilding y.^O, I'ier oy 
Janet T;i'^:^-n*t, '..'vil<7r-Reportc;' Seattle, '.;i\*-.hin)iton 9'^119 
Yvct.nc p:-.Tr.:'.Cin. F^(^.'■^^■♦t '.:.\:\n-znv aT ^»-10'^7 . _ 



2vei-y div n«:; probler^o arise that seorr, to have no ijolu lions. We try to develop n 
siyiitctn for Lhcio uni ,ut: or convplex >irobleir!J of niont Jl rcLardn'^ion. vrny sy:;t.cr:r.V Uo- 
caucc :/e have round ii* one pci-son hos an in;>oiuble proiiiorj, you can bo .-;uro otV.cr 
people have the -Mir/.c nroblcra. Ti'.erei'orc; vtf develop r.yotcrc that can be uccd all ovc 
the ct:itc or Washington. 



J.'S RA'/K iL'D .'.y.r.T :i2 o'£JT3 TO MAIL THE ir'SL^b.* 5CC0? 70 ^AruCiriO, :-.1v HOK'T IlWl-: Tlliv 
STAMP X.O:nr/ 0*? Tin: TFE. JU:^T ask YOirrl local UUC CiLAPi-ER TO INCLUDE All r-s..i^ -'H;., 

Ef: incLLi'-.i^ i:j Ycua pnHsiCunc i^aLi-c. c:V^rn^2 ahe it:cLUDir:G ii^^^ i^-oo.;^ 



SCCOP. ASK AID YOU 3! [ALL fii:CEI\'h\ 

o ~ Cf o i> c r - cy o - o - o -e- o ■ .-> o 0 o o o - CK? " o -e-o— ^>-CM>— 
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iDcar KJ:tie: ^ ^ . „ 

I tm a caceworltcr un-i I have a client who ir. B3 atirt hac a severely retarded d^u^ ^ 
vLo IG 36 yeurc old. Mother is not nblc to ,^arc Tor hei celf or her d.vjchtcr now anu 
I war. wor.<Jcrlr.K ho,? to get tho daughter in ^ircrost. Both mother and d3::g:ite- rcniiy 
re-ulre mirslnc; hone service:;. 

Curini? Case'/orkcr 

Denr Cariiii- . . 1 ..1 {t\-v- 

Vc love your concern. Vlljy worry about Fircrest? M\vj not U3C our luirrit .\ " 

f.1or...ct uhile I wa.-. t.alianG to you), the Hother-IJan^hU-r-ilcrvo-Al i !:e by.;toii, 

1:Kllea ate on public assistance. Uoth are in need or cursing hoir.es . .-w. ni^^ .» - 

they eo'ild be tocethcr and recc-ivints tho care that they both m/crt. .lew J-*'"; *" ■ 

rio doub*. irwvo life a lot nore plcDoant Tor Loth n-othcr and dauchter ' V,.'" „ 

ea:;ier Tor the dun.-!iter uhon r,he in lort aicr.L*. I'loar.v let us luiou ir thii^ 

vorkti ror you. P.&\Di:j^£3: Call AT I»-103? IT you knov of any family situaMon:. 01 x.ua 

type in nursinn hor.L/:, ICF's etc. JIuGbanrls and vivco^ too: 

Hoperul Katie 



Dcar Janet and Katiei „ ^.^ i ,.-.».ii',!.-,t 

Another, nother r-ugflcted that I call you. I am. a mother of a ^^f . .^c ^hen 
.on. rn on publi^ n.r.istanee (disability) jlnce I broUe ny ^iJ^^J^:^^::^^!! 
had two heart attacUr.. I have L' daughters and lo. ^^'-'^^ ^ V / C a ::runD 
n.y son needs help. He waa kicked out of one school hce:ui«e e ra" at H inie; 

He didn't like the sheJtered vorkr.hop bea.u.e the hid. tca-^cd "^/f^^*t' 
for one ye^r, eoi.inr horne in April. Since then I have eallcd 3^. f Id 
no one cen help me. I only vant him to be hnppy and busy- My Iriend sa.td >ou .ouU 

help uc . -'■ ./ ^. 

Jlelples.'j Motncr 

Fir»t, doaM. r^he another toXcphone call. Katie once got f;! \ '"..^^^ 

when IVJtrick .:ar, nhout U and ended up w^th n..n.n,t;. .Se.nnd,^it do-,;n -'^^ 
and write clown ...-hat vou rm.ny .-a... ror ycn.rr.otves . In the r:e.^nti;.e ^'^ ' ^i^^^^^^ 
yo»r vi oblem to a Rn h.u-r Held Worker and sec if he can pull U all *f ^'-'^l^!; . ' i^i. 
CILMM'iU:: ;v. Henry ?-ra:ik, arr.niced for your :ion to apply at a bholtercd \.o..<.ho^^ t.ic 
ruwitcrci 1; .J...I ..-..mui i.-m; to nerve your son, but necda fn.-?re support than tU'/^K;:- 
1-al t..-i- day. Your local County Mental Retardation Poard is very intercr. .oc. in 

*- n,i:- a propran that would orror intensive, individual iced r.WUl tr-iininc to soi::e- 

oi.<! II!-.. ycur ".on. Kinnlly, no one uant^ to be a 'cnnTip'. How lon(s has it boon r,inc 
he hMd M coupicJ.o phv:;leal i.::anin:itlon? M.iybc ho needs a vitnp.in 3 shot, iron ^r .-,Dn 
'^nlpiu.r. or a tran uiiir.er. HI?<T_C!I>\Pr:Ci{: A doe tor In your local area is interested 
and ytiu tmvc UN npjiriiiitinpnt,. 

//Jiat in LMe ^l.'^^ul of thir. story? Wliat is tho pystem that Ti'ouble.-.honters developed? 
Try to r.ticl'. wl >.h nnr- pL-n;on or agency nnd kefo flentrmdins the service you need, we 
jwj-'.«ntr! let then oTf Die hnok if we Tny 'Hnni: you, anj/'/ay'- Anot'ner tine, a»ot::er 
pnrent. imnthor son, try .a."::'. inn the anonry. the volunteer ort:'.aMl:.atlon, the worl'..:hop, 
etc., to put Winii- rcrtj-.MlM in vn-itin.'* or 'il^'^ a tape reeoivlcr and aik the inUl.o 
pev:;nn Lo spenK rJrfit in'f^ ' <« ,(.|».in>'l; Wo mollirr needs to co to 35 place.: to r,et 

help Trom on<^, or two. 

Ti'ruMc.';))Oot.orr, Janet Katie 

X :< X X 
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cliilf' i'cn in Lhp ' p:i;:vlc^ -'Ci'-pol. jJi p Lyi cJj^.' ,^V wj\;.'rj.\ poiVt.>'t:c Linj^ s'-'^?%'±"X9y?j 

ICr.Lio Polrrj, I'i'oicct nii-cctoi* ■ It." *.Gcnicr r.wno:- ?itGh-Iii Vi.'0,1ocv. 

>V^nno^; •ivnnr. n_, t'l'Dlcct _i .rnr;.o:' ;. .^r.tt,lc. n. 9 ^ 11 ^. ^:!j!Jld:!2IL--. 

;.y Ul-iu;,.*!!^:* is 19. GIio !*.as :;orI:cu in n f;:ioltcvod '..•or!:L'hop thin aiir.'j:ci', but ncj chc 
c::n«t ;icfc to it. Jhc doesn't icnlly havo cny Morl: clrillc. Could chc '^ct coinc voc- 
citicnoi trainiiic:? I tldnl: clic could bo a nood i;cr!:cr. 

..'orlan^ Ibthci* 

Eeai* Qi'liji:;: 

'c, too, have c'x-cat tcz^cz-'<, for -.ror!:. "Joui* uchocl is cblic;cvtccl to of for an cduoatim- 
pI :j**o-A'.n to yzM'^' ilz'xjiio.' until cho is 21 oi* until she has '.rorl: sialic. not 
tali: to ymu* pili'.cl^.il o.:vJ. acl: i:hat thoii* plans arc foi* youi* dciu:;hici*. xhcn do o5ic 
noi'c thin:;. T^l" to .Icncc .icircl:, prccidcnt of tiio i'acific oclioo?- \'*£,.\, end ^ot to- 
:;cUicr '.rii:: cthci* Cwuccnicd ::.ircntii to develop a tmly ir.carCwnci*ul vocational educat- 
ion [\o::t t>-2,<iua'L0 pro^ran (lG~2l) for youi* tiau^^htci'o and ccns. 

./orldn^ Janet 



Coa\^ I!atio v: Janet*. 

Vy d.^u:;htcl• ic 13. Zl\o ic sevei-ol;/" handica'.ned \rith corebval rpc.lcy* ilo one Icnc'.ru if 
aiiti i:i i.;o.ifc.n}.ly rot^nlod oi- not. Mco, docVoi-s end tccchoi\T have ar:,ucd about hou 
boyb to tcc.ch !:oi:. Vho doctoi-c nay her bchavioi* ic r.cui*olo:jicall:'" oi*i^inated. Vho 
u-^wKiy tt'Uthor:: fool -' cs is emotionally uv^set a\-;d that I a-'^i-avate hcv eonditija. I'ra 
conluccd and nope cl:e vill ::ot a net; chance in Sc-attle Public uchoolc. 

iJonfuced 1. other 



war i.o^ucv: 

Ch, hc-j t;c do undGWtandl ri>t ,':ood neva ic here for you. In oui* Lcattlc^ Public 
Cchcol Oisti-ict ti'.eiL'G t;ill bo a 'cor.i;ileto evaluation contci*. Children cuch ac youi* 
dau';]itci- i.lth uni'^uo Jcaniin;; >ii*obler.ic Mill be cble to :;o to tliis cento:- for coi'ip."».cto 
study and novscncvii/.cd ovc.lvsaticnn \iheni finally a nrorii-OT of cdiicalion vill be d.^roi- 
op^:d jMct foi- yom- dau;;lttci-. Call li-. Dili AttebMiy '^v'h'JOZ!^ for placement of your 
dau'jivtcr into thic cpecial ttcuin;; i^-)-/o;ji*nM. 

::atie C. Janet 



Dear ."atie: , . . 

ly con tray !;cpt in tei-idblo ^r±'0'^vr.v.z for the denf nnd oi'.en l:iel:cd ont of public cciioo 
in 1969. i:c urovcd nol to he deaf at alii Kc has been tau;jl:t pcvi'ootly at a private 
cchool uincc 19V0. iicx: the public cciioolc trant r.xvto hi'xuz Idu baclr. I hate rnc- 
feai- the }>ublic ccjiool. I sJioult' duo them i^o'c rive tJjc.j bac:: re*" child, " hat do you 
say: 

Prl;;htenod i.o«>ner 

Ecar I.othciT . . , 

/.sain, I underctcr.d. ::er.c:.foei-, there hao been a coiiploto chan-c m the s:;cclri ociuc- 
ntional div-icion of TJcattle .ublic ^iehoolc. Jco, in tlio lact ycarc, Seattle -iiolic- 
ochoolc hac pair.l for youi- child in hie nrivato ncn-pvoi'it :^cbool. ito\:, special cciu-:i-. 
. aioro trant to nn.'-o uv> to "rou and -'ou:- con, but j;;05t irnportantly, tl;ey uant to ccsr/c 
other children trho i.avo rv/ctei-icus leaniin^ pi-oblcMC, I can't advise you more than 
to cay ir; cci: also cufi'cred as your son, only ny con never received any education iixi. 
tliQ :'cattlu "."nblic J^clioolc. .;ou nev peoplP and nc.: tcclme^ucc can and \ri.ll^offcr pi*o. 
L'rawjT to all, I'otii- con, ac Mine, liac boon cno of tha iizrlyi-3 to bi-dn:,- aboui this 
,'jroat social chan:;e. Cut they Itave helped thoucnnds of chilc'-ron oveiyirhei-G. ^ iIc: 
your •jc\\ can holo^dcvclop pi-o^rana in the public achoolc i.'iierc al3 can benefit. 

lindOi'Gtandin:- l^atie 



Dear Janet: 

ly child haa lenniin--: and lanaua-o dicorderc. }\c hac al:wyc been in aehool but n.^t 
al:;ayc In liic cT:n di^-ti-ict. .'e ic not/ in junior hi^h. l/ndei- IS 70 can I foi-ce r.O' 
school dl:: ti-ict to providu hiu :rl th a liroai'tm at hie local cchool Hnctead of buscin.:; 
hiii to ..eattlo? 

LLD Ilother 

r^car Ihthor; 

iOUi' eliild ic bein;; ccntr.T<~ted for in fjeattlo lublic Sclioolc. Your cchool distiict 
haa rnot ita oblit;«llcnc by ccnti-auKin.-j t;ith a ne.l.'.hbnrin:; cchool cLictriet {f;cattlC/. 
■ liy no'o joi;; ',;ith othe- Tiai-entwT of elm la r need and help develop an ILD pro-vnn at 
the soconrlniy lovo} in your district? Vn r;vatoful tliat your child has bcrn :in cchool 
no'.f ctarL JmrHnir I'o;* .i ivjl.'oi- \ivvi;;rmrj. 

Janet 
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Senator AIoxDALE. Tho coininittec is in i-ecess. 

[Whereupon, at 12 •.45 p.m., the siil committee- recessed, to reoon- 
;■- vcno subject to the call of the Cliiiir.] 
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APPENDIX 



Item A 



pREPAUED Statement of Jessie Bernard, Pii. D., Sociologist, 
Washixoton, D.C. 

My name is Jessie BcnuiM. I am a sociologist. I taught for many 
years at the Pennsylvania State Univci-sity. I have written extensively 
in the area of the family and I am currently engaged in writing a book 
on the future of motherhood. 

In considering the impact of legislation on the family I would like 
to emphasize the importance of including the impact of such legisla- 
tion on fathers. I am not here referring to the situation in which fathers 
desert, a topic I do not mean to minimize, but one whicli we are all-too- 
well aware of and to which many talented people are devoting their 
attention. I would like rather to call attention to the millions of fathers 
who, though they do not physically deseii their families nevertheless, 
in effect, renege on their contribution to child rearing. Tliey far out- 
number the deserting fathers. 

It is all too easy for us to see the mote in the other i:)erson's eye and 
not the beam in our own. I respectfully call attention here to the fam- 
ilies of men in this very Congress, in our industries, in our universities 
and colleges. I call attention, in fact, to most fathens in this country. 
Tlieir contribution to the rearing of their children is minimal. 

The trend of the times is in the direction of greater sharing of the 
child-rearing function by both parents. Interviews with young women 
of both college ^ and high school - age report them as looking forward 
to marrying men who will be willing to assume their share of the re- 
sponsibility of parenthood. Young men are also showing willingness to 
do so. In one study Jis many as a. third of the young men studied were 
"highly positive" to the idea not only of having children but also of 
rearing them. Anythimr that involves fathei'S in child rearing should 
bo encouraged. 

Tlie* kinds of legislation relevant in this matter would perhaps be 
largely those dealing with horn's of labor and educational curricula. 
But anything that broke down the restraints imposed by unrealistic 
it)lc stereotypes could be lielpfnl in making it possible for fathei^s to 
participate more in child-rearing. 



1 Shirley Angrlat ami Elizabeth Almquist, Carneffie-Mellon University. 
3 Eleanor Thompson, MontRomory County. 
3 Bernlce IiOtt» University of Rhode Talaiul. 
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DOES MIGRATIOW INTEIU-HRE WITH THE PROGRESS OF CHILDREN i:.' SCHOOL? 

Abstract 

Evidence is presented showing thnt frequent r.oviro irpedes 
progress in ?chool for children whose parents are not collece graduates. 
For* children of college graduates frequent moving d:es r.:>t seem to 
hinder normal progress through the school system but has other un- 
desirable effects. Nevertheless, children who have .nade, several inter-" 
state movss are less likely to be behind in. school than less mobile 
children si.'nply because frequent interstate migration is jr.oct likely 
to characterize wel 1-educated parents and v/ell-educated parents tend 
CO have children who do well in school. The predominance of the well- 
educated among long-distance movprs is emphasized and offered as 
partial expianacion of why growing comnunities tend to have children 
of above average scholastic ability. 
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DDES .VIGRATION IliTERFcRE WITH THE PROGRESS OF CHILDREM IN SCHOOL? 

The qu'jstion posed by the title of this paper is frequently 
raided in popular discourse and in the absence of definitive studies 
i^^iT,:st often ans.vered In the affirmative. The answer to the question 
has i-por.tont irrpi ications not c:iiy for farrilles and children but for 
socirtv 35 a v/hole. In fact, there are important implications for 
all Geographical areas gaining or losing population as a result of 
migration. Both the r.icro-level and macro-level consequences of the 
question are explored In this paper. 

The reasons for thinking that migration interferes v;ith the 
noriT.al progress of children in school are not hard to identify. 
Mo'/inc obviously requires that a child adjust to different schools, 
teachers, and curricula, and because of thocc differences, a child 
who iLoves to a new school may find that he is required to review ■ 
on his o;.n new material back to the first cf the school year. Thus, 
a chi;d v-ho has rr.oved may find that regardless of his previous pro- 
gress, he is asked to "catch up" with v;hat the students in the new 
schrcl have been study inn. Even a student who is ahead of his new 
claSi- *:^^s in sorr.o subiects will quite likely be behind in others, 
at least according to the curriculum of the school to which he has 
moved. Overall, children moving to nev; schools probably find such 
experiences frustrating and perplexing, anq* "tany v;ill be unable to 
make the necessary ad^ustrrtent by the time of . final exa^.s. 

In addition, children who move are forced to leave behind 
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old friends .^nd •.n.st ri3.<o noj ones at the new school, thereby having 
to make social adjustr.ents at tr.e sar.e time as academic adj.ustir.ents. 
Any personal problt'.s that result from difficulties in making new 
friends ir.ay result In j'l'cr-Bisea levels or per fomance and achieve- 
ment in school subjects. 

On the other hand, 5::trr,e children may find r.ioving to be a stim- 
ulating experience. A child who is having problems in his old school 
will probably have problems in the new school, but some may not; some 
children may find that --.oving gives them a chance to start over in a 
new and possibly better school--3 particularly important consideration 
when the move is fr^m a poor to a good school district. Also, merely 
the act of moving n broa'ion a child's horizons, stimulating his 
interests by exposing him to different regions of tne country. Further- 
more, good *jtu'Jents r.ay fir.d th^t different teaching m.ethodr. and 
curricula actually broaden their outlook, providing interesting new 
perspectives. 

In spite of these possibly beneficial effects, the general 
feel in:: is that njicratinn '.c-ncls ^.o Interfere with the progress of 
children in school. '.Vol fie, a -anpov/or specialist, notes the crucial 
importance of migration in effectively utilizing and redistributing the 
nation's labor force, .'.hile migration is frequently beneficial for the 
head of the household ;often bringing a promotion or increase in income), 
there are certain c:3Sts that are difficult to count. According to 
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Wolfle (l97L:lDi/: 

.V»embers of the fan^ily □: a highly /geographical iv7 nobile 
man often pay a price for his rr.obllLty. The costs to his 
children are hard i-:^ count, but frequent n:jves rr^' well 
interfere '.vith their personal and educational developinent. _ 
These costs selderj enter into ^he calculation of the "costs and re- 
turns of human ir.ioratlon. " 

The absence of good data on the consequences of the mobility of 
school children was noied in a recent publication of the Office of 
Educe t ion. Accuiuing to the report (1971:1), the niobilLty of children 
between school i has been a "phenomenon generally neglected in educational 
statistics, In State or Federal financial assistance formulas, and in 
curriculu;:i designs," And Vance Packar.i, whoso most .recent book is on 
the consequences of the geographical mobility of the A-T.erican population, 
observes (1972:232} that "The possible negative i:r,pact of frequent 
mDving on the ~ental health of child ''en regains to be tested ind 
pinpointed by anything re5e:r.bilng an irr»pressive body -of studies." 

DATA rR.:.V. THH ICvO C^::S\JS OF POPULATIO:: 
Several tabulations froir. the 1970 census of population v/ere df>- 
3;gned explicitly foi- the purpc^e of providing a test cf the possible 
effects of migration on the progress of children in school. The census 
schedule obtained : nforir.at ion on school enrollment and current grado. 
For children In school, grade of enrollment (as of the census dote-- 
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April 1, 1970) was compared with age (adjusted back to the fall of the 

school year--October 1, l'v69) to see if the child was in the grade 

appropriate for his age. The following schedule of ages and nodal 

grades was taken as the norm; 

Age Modal grade 

(Oct. 1, 1969) of enrollment 

6 1 

7 2 

8 3 

9 4 
10 5 

• • 

17 12 
Enrollment below the modal grade was taken as evidence that a 
child was behind his age peers and enrollment above the mode was taken 
as evidence of the child's being ahead of his age peers. This procedure 
for measuring progress in school represents a slight modification and 
ref ine.T;ent of th^t developed by is*a:n for the 1960 cf>nsus (see Folger 
and tte, 1967) and used by subsequent researchers (Conlisk, 1969; Masters, 
1969). A similar procedure Is ussd in the Census Burp^u's annual 
report ori chcitiCter: cs of students (see U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
1972:table 17). 

Foi 1 owing- the adaption of this scheme for measuring progress in 
school, the next question involved devising an appropriate indicator 
of migration. It was ncited that the census collected information on 
state of residence at three points in tine: birth, 196b, and 1970. 
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Thus, so:::e children would be living in their state of birth in both 
1965 and 1970 and thereby indicate a relatively high degree of 
residential stability, clving evidence of having lived in only one 
state. At the opposite extrernc .vere children who by 1965 had ::ioved 
out of their state of b:r:h and by 1970 had .naved to still another 
state? these chlldjren hai lived In at least three states during 
their llfetii^e, Bet-veen these tv/o extrer.es were children who had 
apparently lived in t.vo states. 

This indicator of frequency of migration is adnittediy crude, ^ 
but it is the b.esi; available. Such an indicator understates the 
actual amount of migration. Intrastate r.igrction is ignored entirely, 
and the nuir.ber of interstate moves is understated. For example, 
some people could have r.ade several interstate moves between birth 
and 1965, blit only one rr.ove would have been counted. Similarly, 
some people could have nr.cved niore than once bet;veen 1965 and 1970 
but only Dne .'n;:ve ivould have been counted. The utility of liiis 
classi f ication--as v/ith any classification — depends on v;hether it 
produces ;r;oan:ngful res-t'^s, 

.- : ^arvs:. Ir. scr.^:. ■...tiC: a'v- *>-h-_- ...-da. uiad-j or above or 
belo'.v) v.'as then tabulated according to nur.ber.of states lived in by 
childrer. 8 through 17 years of ago. This infonr.ation is given in 
Table 1. The tabulation also shov/s whether or not the child was 
living with both parents, since it is kno.vn that children in broken 
homes are more likely to be behind in school than children in intact 
fa.T.llles (Folger and tian 1967:55), Also shown in Table 1 is the 
percent enroi.ledr 
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At first glance, the data appear to contradict the hypothesis 
that frequent moving interferes with the normal progress o: children 
in school. In fact, precisely the opposite is shown to be the case. 
Colur.n 3 of Table 1 shows that the children who' are least likely to 
be behind are those who show evidence of the greatest a.r.ount of 
movexent. In every comparison the children who have lived In three 
or r.::e states are less likely to be enrolled below the modal orade 
than children who have lived in only one or two states. 

As an exanr.ple, consider children 12 to 1^ years old. These are 
children v.ho should be in the 7th, Sth, 9th, and lOth grades and v;ho 
ar? c'.d c-nouch for r.he effects of frequent migration to have curi.ulatod 
during their schocl years but who. are still too. young to have dropped 
out of schoo,. Aj'onrj I2-to- 15-year-olds .vho lived v;ith bc-h parents, 
17.: ' crcv."!' '•; 'h :■■ r. ■•■ ' ivod in .rni" mo st^ite a:v e.:r oiled bvlrv 
the r.Dde, whMe 16.9 percent of those having lived in two states are 
below the tiiod'j, and only 15.4 percent of those having lived in three 
or rr.ore stat-?s are be.ow th-3 inodo. The sar.e pattern holds for children 
at this ago .vho d*.' net live with both parerits; the percent enrolled 
below the tT:-j'.-;o drops from 26.3 for those having lived in only one- state 
to 20.7 for those who have lived in three or r.ore states. These rela- 
tionships ar^ in direct contradiction to what v;as hypothesized. 
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Tafele 1. CHUDREN 8 TO 17 YEARS OLD—PERCENT ENROLLED IN SCHOOL AND PERCENT 
ENROLLED AT, ABOVE, AND BELOW MODAL GRADE FOR AGE, ACCORDING TO AGE, 
WHETHER LIVING WITH BOTH PARENTS, AND NUMBER OF STATES LIVED IN: 
APRIL 1970 



LIVING WITH BOTH PARENTS 



Total 

number 

(OOO's) 



Percent 
enrolled 



Percent of enrolled; 



Below 
mode 
for age 



At mode Above 
for age mode 

for age 



Children 8 to U years old 

Lived in one state 

Lived in two states 

Lived in three or more states... 

Children 12 to 15 years old 

Lived in one state 

Lived in two states 

Lived in three or more states... 

Children 16 and 17 years old 

Lived in one state 

Lived in two states 

Lived in three or more states... 



10,275 
1,951 
372 



9,887 
2,051 
327 



3,296 
704 
91 



98.2 
99.0 



97.5 
97.8 
98.3 



92.8 
93';3 
9^.5 



U.6 
13.2 



17.3 
16.9 
15.^ 



18.5 
16.8 



69.6 
70.6 
72.7 



66.3 
67.6 
70.1 



69.^ 
70.3 
72.5 



16.1 
U.8 

u.i 



15.5 
U.5 



11.7 
11.2 
10.8 



OTHER CHILDREN IN FAMILIES 



Children 8 to 11 years old 

Lived in one state 

Lived in two states 

Lived in three or more states... 

Children 12 to 15 years old 

Lived in one state..' 

Lived in two states 

Lived in three or more states... 

Children 16 and 17 years old 

Lived in one state 

Lived in tyo states 

Lived in three or more states... 



1,833 
370 



1,967 
^48 
50 



1,755 
393 
39 



95.6 
9il.8 
95.1, 



93.5 
9il.6 



81.9 
82.3 
83.9 



20.6 
19.6 
17.0 



26.3 
24.3 
20.7 



21.5 
20.8 
18.7 



59.5 
62.8 
66.1 



56.0 
58.7 
62.2 



65.5 
66.7 
70.2 



19.9 
17.6 
16.9 



17.7 
17.0 
17.1 



13.0 
12.5 
11.2 



Source: 1970 Census of Population, Lifetine and Recent Migration . Table 6. 
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Nevertheless,- j-ne shouid not reject the conventional hypothesis. 
The data in Table 1 car^ be rr.isleading because there are no controls 
for socioeconorTiic status. It is knov;n that well-educated persons 
have the greatest pijj.ens:ty toward long-distance moving (Long, 1073), 
and viel l-educated parents tend lo have children v;ho do well in school. 
Thus, it is possible that the better- than-expected performance of the 
children who have lived In three or xore states can be accounted for •* 
entirely by the fact that they are most likely to have parents of high 
educational attainr.ep.t. The next step was to see if indeed this was 
the case. 

For children living with both parents (the tt)p panel of Table l), 
an additional tabulatlcn v.qs made to shov; father's educational attain- 
ment as '.veil as nur.ber of states lived . in. This information is given 
in Table 2. The t:p c^riel of Table 2 sh;..3 the percent of children 
enrolled be lev the riiode, and the botto:n par^.el shows the percent en- 
rolled above the 
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CHILDRETJ 8 TO 17 YEARS OLD LIVING tOTH BOTH PARENTS— PERCENT ENROLLED 
BELOW MODAL GRADE FOR AGE AND PERCENT ENROLLED ABOV^j) MODAL GRADE FOR 
AGE, ACCORDING TO AGE, FATHER* S EDUCATION, AND NUMBER OF STATES LIVED 
IN: APRIL 1970 



Father not Father a 

a high high 

school school 

graduate graduate 



Father 
with one 
to three 
years of 
college 



Father 
with four 
or more 
years of 
college 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN ENROLLED BELOW KCDE FOR AGE 



Children 8 to 11 years old 

Lived in one state 

Lived in two states 

Lived in three or more states... 

Children 12 to 15 years old 

Lived in one state . ' 

Lived in two states 

Lived in three or more states... 

Children 16 and 17 years old 

Lived in one state 

Lived in two states 

Lived in three or more states... 



20.7 
2^.2 
2^.8 



2^.3 
27.8 
29.0 



26.^ 
29.6 
29.9 



11.2 
13.9 
15.9 



12.3 
15.2 
18.0 



13.8 
16.4 
19.6 



9.5 
10.8 
10.9 



10.4 
11.8 
13.6 



12.3 
U.O 
15.3 



6.q 
6.6 
6.« 



7.5- 
7.7 



9.0 
9.2 
10.3 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN ENROLLED ABOVE MODE FOR AGE 



Children 8 to 11 years old 

Lived in one state 

Lived in tvro states 

Lived in three or ncre states... 

Children 12 to 15 years old 

Lived in one state 

Lived in two states 

Lived in three or rore states... 

Children 16 and 17 years old 

Lived in cne state 

Lived in two states 

Lived in three or more states... 



15.8 
13.3 
11.9 



U.9 
13.1 
11.4 



10.4 
9.3 
8.1 



15.9 
14*4 
12*8 



17.0 
15.5 
13.1^ 



12.3 
11.3 
9.8 



16.3 
15.6 
U.9 



17.9 
16.5 
15.2 



13.1 
12.1 
10.6 



17.1 
16.3 
15.8 



18.8 
18.1 
16.8 



13.9 
13.1 
12.6 



Source: 1970 Census of Population, Life t ice and Recent Migration « Table 6. 
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Except for il.iia.'on of col tjge. graduates, the, conventional 
hypothesis is cons: ster.tly supported by the data in Table 2, for in- 
creasing frequency :.f jr.lgrction Is associated with a greater likeli- 
hood of being enrolled belcw the mode. As an example, again consider 
the l2-tol5-year-olds. Anong children at this age whose fathers had 
not completed high school, 24.3 percent of those having lived In only 
one state were below the mode, compared to 27. b percent of those having 
lived in two states and 29.0 percent of those having iived in three 
or more states. SimilaUy, among 12-to-I5-year-old children whose 
fathers had completed high school (but had gone no further) the percent 
belov; the mode increases from 12.3 to 18.0 with increasing frequency of 
move. Among children whose fathers had completed one to three years of 
college, the percent below the made increases from 10.4 to 13.6 with 
increasing frequency of move. But for children whose fathers were 
college graduates, increasing frequency of move does not appear to 
be consistently associated with a greater likelihood of being enrolied 
beiow the mode. 

Table 2 shov/s that not oniy does frequent moving increase the 
likelihood ::hat a child will fall behind in school, but it decreases 
the likelihood that a child will be able to skip a grade in school. 
In every case, th-_» percent of children enrolled above the mode de- 
cretises with Incroasing frequency of interstate migration. 
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It Is interest*: r/j to n)to in Table 2 that the percent of chi ■.c:.--:?n. 
beloiv the mode dr:-.'n;^nst rales n^uch greater var:abii:ty according to 
father's educaiion than does the percent above the mode. The likeli- 
hood of being enro..ed below the Hiude is cons ic ten t.y about three tir.-es 
as great for children whose fathers did not graduate from high school 
as for children whose fathers were college graduates. In contrast, 
the percent of children vvho have skipped a grade shows very little 
variation according to father's education, the children of college 
graduates being only a fe.v percentage points more likely to be enrolled 
above the mode than children whose fathers failed to complete high 
school. 

In every case, ho.vever, increasing education of the father is 
associated with an increased likelihood of children being enrolled 
above the mode. But it' is important to note the ways in which these " 
"advantages" of having a .vel l-educatcd father can be partially nullified 
by frequent migraticn. Lock first at children S to 11 years old 
enrolled above the r.cde, sho-.vn in Tabie 2. Ar.ong children of high 
school graduates, the percent enrolled above the mo5e is 15.9 for those 
who have lived in only one state. Interestingly, this percr^nt is very 
nearly. the same as the percent (15.6) above the mode for children with 
fathers having one to three years of college but who have lived in two 
states. And finally, this percent. In turn, is very nearly the same 
3S the percent (15.?' above "the r.odo for children with fathers having 
four or more years of college but who had lived In three or more states. 
The same pattern of slrriiarities is noted at aces 12 to 15 and 16 and 
17. 
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The- point here is thtil the cfiU^Jren of college graduates v;ho have 
lived in three states are no rr.ore likely to be ahead ;n school than 
children of ren with one to three years of college but who lived in 
only two states and children of men who completed only high school but 
v;ho lived In just one state. In other wordsi increasing frequency of 
migration could corrpletely elim^-i.ate the "advantage" of having a 
father who v;as a college graduate insofar as skipping a grade is con- 
cerned. In this way, therefore, it appears that for children of 
college graduates the most important effects of frequent movement are 
not associated with failure to .Tiake normal progress in school but a 
loss of some of the ability to make above average progress. 

It shouid be e.T^phasized that while the effects of migration on 
children's progress are clear-cut, they are much less important than 
certain other variables. It is obvious In Table 2 that education of 
the parents has a much more important effect on the progress of 
children in school than does migrationj at least according to the 
inJ'cator of r.vl oration used here, Ad,J:tibnal effects are exercised * 
by the degree of - fa.Tilly stability, and other variables not identified 
in this study seen likely to influence children's progress in school 
at least as much as does migration. 
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The preceding section sho'.ved that children who had mado frequent 
interstate moves were less likely to be behind in school than their 
r.ore rosidontial ly stable age peers siir.ply because the frequent movers 
were more likely to be the children of v/el I -educated parents. This 
fact may be difficult to grasp because the predominance of the well- 
educated among lonc-d '.stance mcvers is no' generally recognized. In 
ordir to illustrate this point and as an introduction to the macro- 
level consequences of the above findings, Table 3 was constructed to 
shov; one-year rates of rrioving betv/een cour.ties and states according 
to educational level for men 25-29, 50-34, and 35-44 years old. 
These ages includ%f a great many of the fathers whose rriovement is being 
reflected In Table 2. 

Table 3 also transforms these age- and education-specific rates 
of rragration into the number of years with moves between counties and'' 
states that a , 'jrson can expect during the rest of his life. The values 
in the last two columns shov/ the number of moves betv/een counties and 
states that a man at successive ages can anticipate if during the 
remainder of his life he is subject to moving according to the currently 
existing rates for his level of education. The demographi c- methodology 
behind such calculations is described r;.ore fully by V.'ilber (1963). It 
shr-ld be noted 'hat the expected years v. 1 th rr.oves bet.-.een counties and 
states are averages, and therefore soT.e rr.en will in fact move much more 
fr-:-f -ent ly arJ others rr.uch less freq'jer.t than the averaje. 
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Table 3. MEN 25 TO 29, 30 TO AND 35 TO U YEARS OLD— Orf?-YEAR RATES OF MOVING 
BmEEN COUNTIES AJ/D STATES AND EJCPECTiD YEARS WITH SUCH 'MOVES DURING 
REMAINDJG LIFETIME, ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF EDUCATION: 1966-71 



JJumber Percent Percent 

(000 ' s ) moving moving 

■between between 

counties states 



Men 25 to 29 years old 

:^ss than 8 years of school... 1,736 11.9 5.2 

J years 1,876 12.6 5.7 

> to 11 years 5,719 11.6 5.2 

12 years U,8W 10.7 5.2 

13 to 15 years 5,758 13. 0 6.9 

16 years 3*888 20.5 - 11.3 

17 or more years 2,972 23.9 15.6 

Men 30 to 3^ years old 

:«ss than 8 years of school... 2*369 7.^ 3.1 

,} years. 2,03S 9.1 3.3 

) to 11 years 5,318 7.5 3.7 

.2 years 12,363 7^9 3.6 

.3 to 15 years A, 163 10.1 5.4 

.6 years 3,527 12.7 6.8 

.7 or more years 2,689 13. 6 7,5 

Men 35 to 44- years old 

^BS than 8 years of school..-. 7,237 5,1 2.0 

* years 6,615 A. 6 2.0 

) to 11 years 12,2^2 j^.S 2.1 

^ years 23,095 5.3 2.7 

.3 to 15 years 7,517 7.5 3.9 

•6 years 6,^53 7.7 4.6 

.7 or more years 5,189 9.0 5.4 



ETCpccted years with isoves 
during remaining lifetime: 



Between 
counties 



17 
29 
08 
17 
80 

80 



1.60 
1.68 
1.51 
1.65 
2.17 
2.U 
2.64 



1.24 
1.24 
1.15 
1.27 
1.68 
1.82 
1.98 



Between 
states 



0.90 
0.88 
0.92 
1.01 
1.39 
1.92 
2.30 



0.65 
0.61 
0.67 
0.75 
1.06 
1.37 
1.54 



0.50 

0.45 

0.49 

0. 58- 

0.80 

1.05 

1.17 



Source: Special tabulations from Current Population Surveys, 1966-71 
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In Table 3 note first '.hnt th^ prcpenslty to rr.; orate d'jes riul vary 
a great doal until coMecjo attondjnce is Involved. A~ong r.en 2^-29 
years old, only about 11 percent of thoce v/ith less than a high school 
education r.ove bet.-.een counties in a year's tir.e. But with Increasing 
leveis of education beyond Inch school, the percent moving between 
counties rises rapidly, reaching nearly 24 percent for mea with 
graduate-school training. At this age, therefore, the intercounty 
rr.igration d *. f ferences betv.een the '.veil -educated and the poorly- educated 
are two to one. 

V.hen moves of longer distance are considered, the differences are 
even greater. Just over five percent of men 25-29 years old v/ith less 
than a high school education move betv;een states in a year's time, ^ 
tut over 15 percent of r.en at this age with a graduate-school education 
niove bet'.veen states.- Tnus, interstate migration differences accord' ng 
to education are three to one at the 25-29 age group. 

At later ages these differences are so.Tiewhat 'less, but through- 
out life the well-educated are n;uch more predisposed toward, long distance 
rr.igration than the poorly educated. The last column of Table 3 shov/s 
the expected years v/l th r.oves between sta:.es frr r.en at each of the 
age groups and educational levels.- For 25-year-old r.ien v/ith less 
than a hl^h school educ3:.ion the values are less than 1.00, ind*. eating 
tnat tnese ::.en co-.a, on *,he averar.^* expect sper'id ihe rest of tneir 
lives in the state where they were currently res id 'no. In contrast, 
the value for a 25-year-cId r.:an v;ith graduate-school training is 
^^^^l<^Vtn to .be 2.30, meaning that these rr.en could., on the average, expect 
f...»r^> thfin two interstate r.oves during the re:r.a:ndcr of the.ir lifetinie. 
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Such vast differer\ce& in migration expectations make more under- 
standable the micro-level consequences revealed in the preceding 
section. The fact that having moved between states at least twice 
is associated with falling behind In school for child'-en whose fathers 
were not high school graduates (Table 2) becomes more understandable 
when one considers that on the average these children had fathers with 
a mathematical expectation of jto interstate moves during the rest of 
their lifetime (Table 3). Similarly, the fact that having moved 
between states at least twice is not clearly associated with falling 
behind in school for children whose fathers were college graduates 
(Table 2) becomes more understandable when one considers that on the 
average these children had fathers ;vhp could expect at least two moves 
betweon states during their remaining lifetime (Table 3). 

The point here is that parents who are not college graduates tend 
to have relatively little exposure to long distance movemen-t as children 
and little expectation of making such moves as> adults. When such r.oves 
are nonetheless rr.aJe, they tend to be disruptive, interfering with the 
children's normal progress in school. In contrast, parents who are 
college graduates tend to have qreator exposure to long distance rovl-.r, 
arising not only out of th&ir own experience of going av;ay to college 
but from the fact that their parents v.-ere likely to be college graduates 
who moved their families over long distances. Thus, the children of 
f.ollego graduates are born into families with past exposure to interstate 
migration and ^in expectation of future interstate moves j with the result 
that. when such moves occur, they tend not to interfere unduly with 
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normal progress of the children in school. 

SOCIETAL COMScQUcr:CES OF MIGRATION DI FFEREm"IALS 
Several nacro- level consequences follov/ from the preceding 
findings. Since well-educated people are ir^ore predisposed toward 
migration and tend to have children who do well in school, one is led 
to concludo that, other things being equal, comir.unities with a high 
proportion of in-migrants consist of children of above average 
scholastic abi I ity. And since migration tends to be a more important 
component of variation in local grov/th rates than natural increase 
(the excess of births over deaths), then one expects to find that 
communities experiencing above average rates of population grc-//th to 
consist of children of above average scholastic ability. Conversely, 
communities experiencing population loss should consist of children 
of below-average scholastic ability. 

Fortunately, data recently made available by the National Center 
for Health Statistics provide a test of the above suppositions. During 
the period 1963-65, the '.Vechsier Intelligence Scale for Children and 
the Rari'je Aw'.. 1 e-^t Test v.ore adr/lniste^^^d to a nationwide 

representative sample of children 6 to 11 years old (National Center . 
for Health Statistics, 1971a and 1971b). These tests provide widely 
accepted (though somewhat controversial) measures of IQ and achieve- 
ment in basic reading and arithmetic skills. 

Scores on these tests were cross-tabulated against a number of 
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characteristics of the chilJ (sex, race, region, etc.) and of his 
parents (education, inco::ie, etc.). In addition, some of the tabula- 
tions r»ho'.ved population change in the place of residence during the 
preceding docado (1950-60). "Place of residence" referred to the Pri- 
ir.ary Sarrpling Units (PSU's) frcni which the households were selected 
for inclusion in the saTiple. PSU's represent either a single metro- 
politan area or group of nca'netropol itan counties. 

The rate of population chance for each PSU during the precedlnu 
decade was then classified as being negative (loss of population), 
below average growth, average growth, or above average growth with 
respect to population chance in the region to which the PSU belonged. 
These data are presented .n Table 4. 

From this table one can see that children in corrirr.uni ties ex- 
periencinc p^cjlation loss cDnsiste":'! y scored !ov/est in terms of IQ, • 
while those in comr.unities experiencing above average gain in population 
consistently scored hichest. The children in declining corr.T^unities 

Lo sc;Tr crcjnd vc, -e tr.jse in coru^nunities grov.ing at above 
average rates scored around 104--a difference of about four-tenths of 
a standard deviation. Sirr.ilar differences prevail when one considers 
the achieverrient test scores, v/ith children in declining areas scoring 
lo.vest in both reading and arithmetic skills and children in areas 
experiencij.g above average gains scoring highest. 
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Table CHILDREN 6 TO 11 YEARS OLD IN- SCHOOL— IQ AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT SCORES, 
ACCORDING TO 1950-60 POPULATION CHANGE IN PLACE OF RESIDENCE: 1963-65 



Rate of population change: 

Loss Below Average Above 

average gain average ' 

gain gain 

IQ SCORE- (WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE) 



6 years old 98.9 99.3 98.2 10^.8 

7 years old 98.5 99-5 98.3 lOI^^U 

8 years old 99.2 98. ii 98.5 103.8 

9 years old 97. ii 100. ii 98.6 10^.5 

10 years old.. 97.8 100.6 96.5 105.4. 

11 years old 96.7 100.3 98.1 105.6 

READING RAW SCORE ON WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

6 years old ' 2^.1 26.0 26.2 26."' 7 

7 years old 39.2 41.2 U-S 43.5 

8 years old.- 51.3 52.4 51-9 53.7 

9 years old , 55.4 59.8 58.9 60,7 

10 years old 62.2 64.7 63.2 67.3 

11 years old 66.2 69.9 69.2 72.5 

ARITHMETIC RAW SCORE ON WIDE RAJIflE ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

6 years old 16.4 16.5 16.9 17.9 

7 years old 21.1 22.0 22.3 ' 22.8 

8 years old 25. 26.6 26.4 26.3 

9 years old....... 28.6 29.6 29.7 30.1 

10 years old 31-9 33.3 32.7 33.8 

11 years old 36.3 37.3 37.6 38.7 



Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Intellectual Development 
of Children bv Dcrr.^graphic ar.d Socioecononic Factors . Table 20; 
and Sc:'-.::1 ;.2r;iGvc:r.=:nt ci' Childreri by ner.ogra;'hic and Socioeconoir.ic 
Factors , Table 23. 



These diff<?rences (parTacularly those involving IQ) seem quite 
substantial. The explanation offered by the National Center for 
Health Statistics (I971b:7-9, and coripare ig7Ia:i2) is as follows: 
.Places in which there is an above-average gain during 
the decade are more likely to have a healthy ex- 
panding economy, while those experiencing a loss 
;vould tend to be communities with diminishing employ- 
ment opportunities and resources for development. It 
might be expected that this factor vjould in turn be 
reflected to some extent in the intellectual develop- 
ment of children residing in these areas. 

It v;ould seem, hc.vover, that somewhat more explanation is re- 
quired than simply attributing the above average scholastic performance 
of cfiildren :n cofr^'nuni ties experiencing above average growth to a 
"healthy expanding econonr/." Recent research stemming from the findings 
o: the Ole.T.an report and other studies have tended to doivnpiay the 
role of schools per se in influencing the intellectual development of 
children and :o c-Tiphasize instead the characteristics of the children 
themselves and ^heir families. One of the most recent statements or 
the implications of these studies is given by :.:oynihan {1972). In 
vievj of this body of evidence and n view of the dita in Tables 2 and 
3 of this paper, one can suggest that the characteristics of in-migrants 
then\selves (namely, the likelihood that they are of above average 
educational attainment) probably account for a large part of the 
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jbove .average scholastic perforr::ance of children in con-ununit i es ex- 
periencing above average population growth. 

There are obvious caveats in interpreting such statistics, and 
these sho'Jld t:e clearly recognized. Extre^r-.ely rapid population growth 
is alr.cst certain to be associated v;ith low levels of educational 
achi^ve.T^ent. Extrerrely rapid gro.vth is most likely to characterize 
•'bocm" to.vns or sorr.e type of frontier settlerr,ent'-both of v.hich are 
likely to have grossly inferior schools. There are no convenient 
guidelines as to where "healthy" growth ends and too rapid growth 
becins. » . 

FURTHER COMSIDERATIOHS 
'^This paper has established that children with a background of 
interstate migration are less likely to be behind in school than 
Chilian i.ho have spent their v.hoie lives in cne state — but only 
because the interstate movers were more likely to have wel 1- educated 
'parents. Controlling for education of parents reveals that long- 
distance r.oves do have a tendency to interfere v/ith normal or above 
aveiir-^ prraross of cirlHron in schz'cl, althDiJ7h less so fcr children 
of college graduates. It is important to note, in addition, tha-t 
micrstion patterns. of families reveal that parents act as if they 
f-elt that migration interfered with their children's progress in 



school . 



Xhen age of the fa.-iiily head is controlled,' there are irLportant 




m 

migration differentials according to whether the children are of 
school age. Once the first child reaches school age, families become 
appreciably less -likely to make either short- or long-distance moves* 
As additional children reach school age, there are further declines 
in moving--but typically less than the decline associated v/ith the 
enrollment of the first child in school (Long, 1972)* 

The explanation as to why families with school-age children are 
less residontially mobile than families 'without school-age children 
is probably simply that the children don't want to move because they ^ 
have formed friendships in school and the parents have probably formed 
friendships baced on the activities of their school-age children (e.g., 
the PTA, Little League,. etcO. For whatever the reason, age of children 
(whether of school age or not) represents an irr.portant determinant of 
the migration of families. The influence of age of children is 
independent .of the age of the family head and is greater than the 
influence of nur.ber of children (Long, 1972). 

The finding that families become reluctant to move either. short 
or long distances oace the first child Is enrolled ;,n school has an 
ir.,pl icd i:on thjc dfj^erves :i.e:it.lor; here. It is sorr.tti.r.c-s alleged ':hat 
unequal educational expenditures across school districts influence 
either the decision to move or the choice of destination once a family 
has decided to move. Woynihan, for example, observes (1972:88) 
that "An argument could be made that present arrangements make for a 
certain amount of diversity and local option, with the result that 
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parents who 'care' about education can 'buy' more of it by moving 
into selected school districts. " 

Actually, there is no conclusive evidence as to whether varia- 
tions in the quality of schools influence the moving decisions of 
fainilies. nevertheless, in vi-2w of the reluctance of families with 
school-age children to move, v/hatever effect that is exercised in this 
regard almost certainly has its greatest influence on families whose 
children are all of preschool age. In fact, any policy aimed at in- 
fluencing the mobility d^ocisions of families is most likely to have 
greatest impact where mobility is createst--namely , among families with 
a young head, v/ith a high level of education, and with no children in 
school. 
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6 

FEDERAL WORK STRATEGIES 

Federal activities arc deeply enmcsl^cd in the world of work, 
both directly aiul iiutireclly. F(;deral ]>ro^rarus sii])[>ort the 
training of people for specific careers — in lieaUh professions, 
teaching, scientific research, and the like; Federal spending eu- 
conrages the growtli of certain inchistries and occn[)atioi!s; and, 
to mention only one other instance, national military service 
removes some yotnig people from the labor market, training 
them for many ocxiipations, and retnrns others in mid-career 
ihrongh early retirement. A syi^temaiic review of Federal policies 
and programs ailecting work — which wc shall not undertake 
here — woidd reveal llie Government's deep ])enet ration into 
the factors tletei inining the qnantity of jobs, and no small in- 
cursion into the factors determining their quality. 

Onr venture, in this report, into Federal policies and strate- 
gies on work is inescapably determined by conclusions readied 
earlier: tliat the health of * orkers is influenced by the qnantity 
and quality of work, that a large number of problems with 
winch HEW contends very likely arise because of insufficient 
employment opportnnities, and that many of the potential 
inijjrovcmeiits tliat could i:>e made in the quality of work depend 
in part on an abundance oE work. 

We also felt it would l>e remiss, if not irrcsponsil^le, merely 
to call for more jobs wii Iiont facing up st[uarely to one of the 
most difficnlt economic pioblems of to<lay — the trade-ofl be- 
tween inflation and nnenijjloyment. Accordingly, we have tried 
to show in this chapter Iiow several work policies, if pursued, 
would have a dampening effect on inflation, which would per- 
nn't a nujch greaier eflort in the private and pul)lic sectors to 
expand eni[)loyinent opportunities without the inflationary dan- 
gers that prevail today. 

Furthermore, although it is clearly the case that the sine qua 
non of job satisfaction is the possession of a job, the creation of 
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dissatisfying jobs would be an inadequate response to the prob- 
lems of unemployment. A pritiiary public policy position ad- 
vanced here, in recogiiition of the foregoing, is tluit the quality 
considerations that play a role in the redesign of jobs and in the 
retraining of workers must go hand in hand with the quantity 
issues in a comprehensive approach to creating jobs. That this 
important relationship is not self-evident is, in part, a result of 
tlie way in which we have thought about work in the past. 

We have tended to develop shifting and contradictory re- 
sponses to the problems of work, in part because we have lacked 
a full enough understanding of tlie meaning of work in our. 
lives. Public assistance programs present an example of this 
confusion: wliile they were designed as income ma in ten*T nee 
programs for those who could not work, in recent years they' 
have become entwined with employment and manpower pro- 
grams.^ Because of this shift, we have begun to look to work as 
tlie solution to our welfare "mess." Work is the key to ending 
dependency, but as we shall illustrate in this chapter, we may 
have put that key in the wrong lock. Rhetorically, and often 
administratively, the nation has demanded that those on welfare 
take jobs. Forcing these people to work would not end depen- 
dency since about ninety-five percent of those receiving welfare 
benefits are women with children. They are on welfare precisely 
because they cannot work or do not have a husband to support 
them. But a great part of this welfare '*mess" might be straight- 
ened out if we were to provide steady jobs for the millions of 
fathers of welfare children, whether or not they are currently 
living in the same tionsehold with their children. These under- 
employed men need jobs in order that they may establish stable 
households. Work, then, offers a partial, preventive solution 
to tlie problem of dependency. 

From the perspective of work, it would seem that welfare, 
manpower, and employment programs might be both more 
effective and more equitable if they were disaggregated. They 
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should work in tandem, but each should do different things. 
Employment policies should aim at creating jobs for all of 
those who want to work. The existence of a job will be suf- 
ficient, in most cases, to get people to work; the importance o£ 
work to life obviates the need for compulsion. 

There will remain some individuals, of course, for whom the 
availability of work is not enough, and they will need man- 
power training. Again, motivation, not coercion, should be 
sufTicient to bring people into training programs. Finally, there 
will remain those who cannot work (primarily for physical 
reasons) and those who choose to care for their young children 
instead of taking jobs, and these people will require income 
maintenance assistance. 

Such a work-oriented perspective of Federal programs es- 
tablishes the primacy of employment policies, makes manpower 
training an essential but supportive function, and leaves income 
maintenance programs as a truly residual category, a fallback 
for family support. We shall now look briefly at some policy 
alternatives based on this construct 

Pursuing Full Employment 

The statistical artifact of a "labor force" conceals the fluidity 
of the employment market and shifts attention from those who 
are not "workers" — the millions of people who are not in the 
"labor force" because they cannot find work. For example, in 
1969, there were 92.5 million civilian men and women 16 years 
of age and older who had some kind of "work experience." But 
our "labor force" for the same year was reported as only 80.7 
million, 2 Although this narrower concept of a "labor force" is 
useful for many economic indices, it is inadequate as a tool for 
creating employment policy. Its primary shortcoming is that 
it excludes from consideration the millions of people who an- 
swer "no" to the question "are you seeking work," but who 
would in fact desire a job if one were available and under 
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reasonably satisfactory conditions. For example, the ranks of 
the "uncmployecr' woukl be swelled were we to include such 
individuals IVom the categories listed below: 
— The millions of women wlio do not look for part- or full-time 
employment because they know it is not available at all, or un- 
available utidcr conditions that would enable them to discharge 
their family responsibilities 

— The large numbers of younger and some older persons who 
are in school or in training programs because they have been 
unable to find suitable jobs 

— Voung women, for the most part in low-income families, who 
remain at home because they find it difficult to secure a suitable 
job 

—Persons on welfare, many of whom are female heads of house- 
holds, who cannot support their families by holding down the 
types of jobs available to them 

—The many physically, mentally, and socially handicapped 
persons who cannot work, at least initially, except under shel- 
tered conditions 

— Prisoners and odier people in institutions who are denied 
access to meaningful work 

— Older persons who no longer seek jobs because they are not 
hired even though they might be able to work full-time or part- 
time, or trained to do so 

— Large numbers of people who make a living in illicit or il- 
legal work, in part because of their failure to find suitable 
legitimate emplo^tnent. (One of the ironies of crime is that it 
keeps "unemployment" down.)^ 

It is significant that we have fallen short of "full employment" 
even while using a narrow definition of the worker that excludes 
the above categories of potential workers. 

Inflation and Unemploymcul With Ihc adoption in the early 
1960's of a Keynesian approach to Federal economic policies it 
appeared that we were embarking on a path that would lead to 
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"full employment." The concept of a balanced full employ- 
ment buciget was embraced and tlie encumbrance of a balanced 
budget was sliorne. It became part of the conventional wisdom 
that what heretofore had been thought of as "structural" un- 
employment could be substantially reduced by the stimulation 
of aggregate demand (which was accomplished initially by a 
major tax cut, tlien by a rapid expansion of both domestic pro- 
grams and defense expenditures). However, this particular rose- 
bush contained two very sharp thorns. Oue was the fact that 
despite the low uncmploynKnn rates and concomitant economic 
growth, there were sizable subgi'oups of the population who 
were still bearing the disproportionate brunt of the remaining 
unemployment. Tlie.se were largely the "disadvantaged" toward 
wliom tlie attention of most Federal manpower policies were 
turned. These policies are discussed later in this chapter. 

The other thorn was inflation. As we progressed through the 
mid-sixties, it became increasingly apparent that lower unem- 
ployment rates could be "bought" with the application of eco- 
nomic policy instruments only at the expense of increased in- 
flation. The concept of the Phillips curve, wl,: « depicts a 
presumed inverse relationship between unemployment and in- 
flation, became a standard part of every policymaker's vocabu- 
lary. Finally, in the late sixties,* the Federal government con- 
cluded that the "costs" of inflation were too high (despite the 
benefits of low unemployment) and monetary and fiscal mea- 
sures were employed to control inflation — rin the process causing 
tlie unemployment rite to rise. 

As a result of the economic experience of the last ten years 
there is a growing consensus among economists on tlie follow- 
ing: 

— Even under the most favorable assumptions about a Phillips 
curve for this country, what empirical evidence there is suggests 
tliat the inflation-unemployment trade-off facing us using tra- 
ditional economic weapons is highly unfavorable. The most 
optimistic estimates o£ economists indicav": that a 4% rate o£ 
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pncmploymcnt is attainable (and maintainable) only at the 
expense of an equal or greater rate of inflation 
— Inflation is fueled by factors other than its relationship 
with iineniplo)Tiient. For example, if people a7iticipate inflation 
(whether or not it would naturally occur for structural reasons) 
they will demand salary increases that will lead to further in- 
flation. This "inflation mentality" makes the trade-off between 
inflation and unemployment more adverse 

— Our macroeconomic policy instruments as generally applied 
are fairly imprecise tools — we cannot have any confidence that 
their application will, in fact, enable us to achieve the lowest 
feasil)le rate of unemployment compatible with any given rate 
of inflation. 

In view of these considerations, it is clear that a continuation 
of our present types of economic policies will not permit us to 
deal effectively with the employment problems that have been 
documented in this study. They may not even permit us to 
reduce drastically the 5 million plus who are presently classi- 
fied as unemployed, much less provide large quantities of jobs 
for the 10 to 30 million who are underemployed, on welfare, 
or who are out of the labor mai'ket but would take a job. 

But a policy that took into account the social and personal 
values of work might begin with the need to maintain what 
might be termed total employment — in which everyone who 
desires a job is able to find 'a reasonably satisfying one — as 
opposed to just "full employment" which is inadequate because 
it is a function of our current "labor force" participation rate. 
Such a policy that begins with the need to maintain total em- 
ployment would then determine how to maintain price stability 
within that context. 

Toward a Total Employment Strategy One could not expect 
the country to adopt a total employment policy overnight be- 
cause the structural changes that this would require in the 
economy and society would be difficult to achieve. 
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However, we coukl make some marked strides in this direc- 
tion in tiie near futuie. Following is an examination of some 
of the important elements of such an employment strategy, 
particularly as tliey relate to other policies recommended in 
this report. 

A significant movement toward total employment for our 
economy means two things: 

— Tlie existence of considerably more, employment opportu- 
nities (of a satisfactory nature) than now exist 
— A distribution of job opportunities that will be more equit- 
able for youth, tlie aged, women, and minorities. 

Past experience indicates that the pursuit of the former will 
do much to achieve the latter — but not enough. Therefore, as 
long as we fall short of total employment, it will be necessary 
to some extent to focus job creation efforts on those demographic 
subgioups of the population that traditionally face employment 
difficulties. 

In view of the adverse inflation-unemployment trade-off there 
are two main steps that tlie Federal government might take to 
ensure tlie existence of a greater number of, and more equitably 
distributed, employment opportunities: 

— TliQ initiation of largescale programs aimed at significantly 
improving tlie inflation-unemployment trade-off 
— The simultaneous use of expansionary monetary and (selec- 
tive) fiscal policies to maintain the maximum amount of em- 
ployment consistent with "tolerable" rates of inflation. Fiscal 
policies would be selective in the 'sense that they would be de- 
signed to (1) have the least adverse impact on the inflation- 
unemployment situation and (2) create job opportunities that 
would result in a more equitable distribution of employment. 

The first of the steps is the most difficult to develop. Despite 
the plethora of recent research on the subject of the inflation- 
unemployment relationship, not enough is known about it to 
give clear guidance to public policy. However, it is quite likely 
that several of the major policies suggested in this report for 
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improving job satisfaction would also have a major impact on 
the problem of inflation. The basic Worker Self-Renewal pro- 
giam would remove hundreds of thousands of workers from the 
labor force who would otherwise have been underproductive. 
It would decrease unnecessary labor oversupply in declining 
industries and occupations by retraining workers for industries 
and occupations where they will be more productive and where 
critical manpower shortages might otherwise have created in- 
flationary bottlenecks. Studies undertaken at the Urban In- 
stitute indicate that such a program would have a significant 
impact on the problem of inflation.* Similarly, the redesign of 
work, accompanied by profit sharing, has a high potential 
for increasing productivity — particularly through reductions in 
wasteful turnover and work stoppages. Other suggestions de- 
veloped in the report could be expected to have lesser, but still 
important, eflects on inflation. The reorganization of secondary 
education would increase the efficiency with which youth are 
able to move between school, and work. Eliminating race and 
sex discrimination in the v/orkplace would reduce the dispersion 
of unemployment rates in the economy, thus helping to reduce 
the rate of inflation associated with a given level of employ- 
ment. Fuller portability and vesting of pensions would permit 
increased worker mobility, which should promote efficiency. 
And finally, some of the reforms of current manpower pro- 
grams that are discussed later in this chapter could also have a 
favorable impact on the Phillips curve. One c*:nnot predict the 
exact degree of change that would occur in the unemployment- 
inflation relationship as a result of any one of these actions, 
but taken togetJier they appear to present a formidable arsenal 
in the war on inflation. 

Pursuing such anti-inflationary policies would permit more 
expansionary use of traditional monetary and fiscal policies 
and, therefore, a higher level of employment than would other- 
wise be possible. Furthermore, maintaining full employment by 
stimulating aggregate demand will create an atmosphere that 
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is more conducive to making many of the personal and organi- 
zational adjustments that are needed for the restructuring of 
work and upgrading of lower-skilled workers. But in order to 
obtain the greatest benefits possible from the job creation and 
redistribution of employment opportunities that arise from ex- 
pansionary monetary and fiscal policies, it may be necessary to 
utilize the latter in a more selective fashion than we have 
previously. On the taxation side, this would argue in favor of 
such policies as: 

— Empioyer tax-incentives for hiring, training, and upgrading 
workers from traditionally low-employment groups 
— Greater tax. breaks for low-income families and individuals . 
(such as deductions for employment-necessitated child care, "for- 
giveness'* of social security taxes, and lower marginal tax rates 
on earnings for those on welfare) to both encourage greater 
work efEort and put more money (almost all of which would be 
used for consumption ' purposes) into low-income areas so it 
wii^ create jobs where they are needed. 

On the expenditure side this would argue for: 
— generous funding of the efforts suggested in this report that 
would have a favorable impact on the inflation-unemployment 
relationship 

— A gieater targeting of expenditures in general on purchases 
of goods and services that create relatively more jobs for the 
disadvantaged (e.g., regional development of Appalachia) 
— A program of public service emj^loyment for those for whom 
this is the only alternative to dependency on the state. To the 
extent possible, this should involve filling existing vacancies — 
thus minimizing the adverse inflationary impact. 

It should be noted that while in the short run these various 
anti-inflationary measures for job creation might require ex- 
pansion in the Federal budget, in the longer run the increased 
employment should result in significant reductions in costs 
for welfare, unemployment compensation, manpower programs, 
crime protection and control, and social services. There will be 
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less need for continued growth in these essentially compensatory 
progi'i'uns if we have fuller eniploymeiit. 

Beyond the Problem of Inflation The policies we have dis- 
cussed should have the effect of dampening the effect on in- 
flation to a degree that would permit greater government stimu- 
lation of demand. In this way, most new jobs would be created 
in the private sector. But the use of expansionary fiscal policy 
to create jobs raises the important question of what kinds of 
jobs will be created. Because economic issues tend to monopolize 
discussions of job creation, this issue tends to take a back seat 
to the (luestion of inflation. But, as a direct residt of every ex- 
penditure it makes, the government creates jobs, and, therefore, 
we must ask what jobs we want done in the society, who we want 
to do them, and under what working conditions. 

To begin, there are many jobs — obvious to the naked eye — 
that patently need doing, either for the survival or the improve- 
ment of our civilization: our cities need to be restored or re- 
built; our transportation systems are in disarray; our air, water, 
and land are fouled with pollution from coa,st to coast In carry- 
ing out these activities, the' government can choose to do those 
things itself or it can buy such public goods predominantly from 
private contractors. Because of budget constraints, the govern- 
ment caimot do all these things, even if all are beneficial for 
society. It must choose among these public goods. .In so doing it 
can target its purchases in such a way that it can determine the 
kinds o[jobs it is buying, because the po{)ulation groups affected 
by expenditures varies greatly. This does not argue that we 
should buy things we do not need simply because they create 
the right kinds of jobs. Rather, in. choosing among the tasks that 
need to be done we should attempt to maximize the quantity 
and quality of jobs we are buying with public dollars. For ex- 
ample, expenditures on space, research, higher educadon, and 
rural highways may have little significance for the traditionally 
unemployed, while purchases of urban development and pol- 
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lution control should produce more jobs for these groups. The 
mix of skill levels recinircd (or dificrent projects also varies 
greatly. Health care, space, and research stimulate those levels 
of jobs, for which there is already considerable demand, but 
few blue-collar jobs are created. On tlie otiier Iiand, environ- 
mental protection programs in the area of water supply and 
sewage services are estimated to ofTer a job mix of 61% un- 
skilled or semi-skilled blue-collar jobs, 26% skilled operators, 
and only 9.4% professional jobs.'^ 

Where sucli expenditures are made also affects their impact 
A maximum amoun: of jobs per public dollar would probably 
result from expenditures made by State and local governments 
(in large part funded by Federal revenue sharing or formula 
grants). On tlie average, a billion dollar investment at the 
Federal level creates 89,900 jobs while a similar investment 
creates 110,900 jobs if it is made at tlie State or local level.^ 
Indeed, over the past decade tlie greater rate of job growth in 
the private sector is attributable to State and local government 
purcliases of goods and service^*; private sector employment that 
is directly attributable to such purcliases increased by 58%, 
while total employment as a whole rose by only 1 9% J 

In this framework, "public-service" employment (usually 
called "leaf-raking") would be a misnomer. Many meaningful 
tasks serving public needs could be accomplished by the private 
sector. What must be recognized is that the private sector can 
provide satisfying work on public goods. An example of tliis 
might be made by a comparison of the garbage men of New 
York Willi tlie garbage men of San Francisco. In New York, 
where garbage men work for the city, and receive decent wages, 
they often go on strike, the service they deliver is generally re- 
garded as poor, and the status of their job is low. In San Fran- 
cisco, where the garbage men have formed private co-operatives 
and have high incomes, they never go on strike, the service they 
deliver is generally regarded as both cheap and excellent, and 
the status of their job is surprisingly high. It is not because they 
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are involved in a. private enterprise that the garbage man's lot 
in San Francisco is better than his peer's in New York, but the 
private sector employment allows for two things: greater par- 
ticipation in the management of the operation and participation 
in profits. Although one cannot draw strong conclusions from 
one example, the grv^ater possibility of designing rewarding 
work in the private sector probably should not be discounted 
wlien choosing between direct government provision of services 
and buying such services froiti the private sector. 

Another problem with the jobs we create ti;rongh public ex- 
pemhtures is diat they often do not reach tlie rural poor and 
tliosc in the ghettos who need the employment tlie niost. The 
response to tiiis problem, is complicated. First, government and 
private employers woidd probably Jiave to address a whole range 
of options to deal witli other sources of employment difTiculties, 
including education, housing, transportation, and plant loca- 
tion, that might include: 

— Adoption of educational policies at the local level to increase 
the employal^ility of niembers of disadvantaged groups 
— Ex(Xinsion of on-the-job training 

— Acceleration of the training, placement, and promotion of 
the disadvantaged 

— A.ssnmption of responsibility by employers for insuring that 
transportation systems linR their establishments wiUi lower- 
income neigiiborhoods. Alternatively, policies that influence 
the location and relocation of plants and offices including in- 
dustrial promotion and highway construction, could be designed 
to aid margii^al workers. 

These suggestions assume that fairly traditional measures 
can be utilized to overcome the employment difTicultics of mar- 
ginal workers. There are also less conventional alternatives. 
For example» it has been proposed that the Federal Government 
encourage large corporations to franchise personal services com- 
panies in the ghettos. Community groups or individuals could 
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ohtuin siicli a franchise and the laij^ ^ corporatirn would handle 
tlie adniinistniiive and bonding problems, provide training and 
the capital needed to start the enterprise. Tliese franchise com- 
panies could train teams of ghetto residents to provide such 
services as car and appliance repair and home cleaning and 
repair. In some cities, enterprising ghetto residents have already 
organized tbenuselves into such teams to provide services for 
both glietto and non-ghetto residents. 

Wiiat probably prevents the natural spread of this idea is 
the shortage of business "know-how*' and capital Such a job 
creation program would answer the needs for more personal 
services (for example, it is nearly impossible for ghetto residents 
to get a plumber), for work under less structured conditions, for 
opportunities for community control of business, and for op- 
portunities for underemployed ghetto residents. 

This suggestion is not offered as a panacea. Rather, it is an 
imaginative alternative for providing meaningful work for the 
underemployed; there are undoubtedly other ideas that should 
be explored. 

Self-Employment Another job creation strgitegy might be to 
encourage certain types of self-employment. We have seen that 
self-employment is the most satisfactory of all kinds of employ- 
ment, and that the closing of most entrepreneurial options has 
exacerbated the feeling of workjcrs that tliey are locked-in to 
their current jobs. 

But there are many obstacles to self-employment today — one 
being that large institutions benefit from economies of scale 
and thus drive out small "inefficient** concerns. If we decide 
that job satisfaction and greater employment opportunities 
add to social efficiency, we might rewrite our tax laws to give 
the self-employed and small business proprietor a better chance 
to compete with larger institutions. At the Federal, State, and 
local level, this might require the exemption of certain catego 
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rics of the sclf ciii ployed niul the siuallcst businesses (e.g., uiuler 
ten eniploytes) iiuni certain liicnsing, insurance regulations, 
and expensive and tinie consnniiug reporting to government 
agiMiiies. Also, we might make more risk capital availalile 
through the Economic Development Administration and the 
Small Business Administration and through ircentives to pri- 
vate investors. In the previous chapter of the report, for ex- 
ample, we suggest an educational method for encouraging seU- 
employnient. Many other ideas, no doubt, can be developed to 
support self employnient and small businesses. 

Job Information Finally, there are those who claim that our 
unemployment problem would he eased consiilerahly if wc had 
an iniorniation sy.stcm tliat jirovided woikers and employers 
with inn eased knowledge about the supply and demand of labor 
and jobs. For workers at all levels, fate plays the gieatest part in 
liow jobs are obtained. People fall into jobs. They get jobs be- 
cause they know somebody who knows somebody. Yet, few of 
us even know enough people to iiave more than a couple of 
options when we are seeking employment. At the lowest end of 
tiie occupational scale, one may have only one or two options 
among similar jobs. Most often, lower-level workers sec no 
choice: a job is available and they take it without knowledge 
of any alternatives. This suggests that many people are in un- 
satisfactory jobs because of a dearth of information about their 
0{>tions. It also suggests that there may be — but tin's is not cer- 
tain — a larger supply of unfilled jobs than we had supposed. 

It is difficult to design a way of dealing with this information 
problem. As a start, the Labor Department has begun to install 
computerized "job banks." The success of their ellort will de- 
pend on the willingnesi of employers to report job openings, 
something they are often reluctant to do, preferring instead 
••personal recommendations." 

Whatever job creation options the government might pursue, 
it is important that the jobs that are created are meaningful. 
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Now we turn to the problem of workers who seem unable to 
attain or hold jobs even when they ;ue available. 

Manpower Training 

The t:onccntration of unemployment among minorities, yoxilh, 
older persons, ami those who live in rural areas was essentially 
unaltered by the economic expansion of the 19G0*s. The exis- 
tence of these groups was considered a "siructurar* problem of 
the workforce — the abilities of these unemployed persons did 
not meet the demands of ilie labor market. The Government at- 
tempted to alleviate this "structural unemployment" with man- 
power development policies to supplement macroeconomic pol- 
icy. The central issue was poverty amid afTliiencc. Although cash 
gtants to tfic poor wouUl have been a more direct attack on 
poverty, the luonoinic Opportunity Act of 1904 reflected our 
national preference for work over non-work; accordingly, the 
law advocated training and education to improve the oppor- 
tunity of poor people for employment. 

Some Reasons for the Failure of Present Manpower Training 
Programs To be eligible for the bulk of our public manpower 
training programs, one must be "disadvantaged" — a poor per- 
son who does not have suitable employment, and who is either 
a high school dropout, under 22 or over 45, handicapped, or 
subject to special obstacles to employment, such as racial dis- 
crimination. Other manpower training programs pinpoint spe- 
cific groups facing barriers to employment: veterans, Indians, 
ex'prisoners, displaced workers, older persons, migrant workers, 
anil so fortlh 

Most of these programs do not create permanent jobs, but 
attempt to "upgrade" the unemployed so they better fit some 
estimated demand for labor. Yet, evaluations of the MDTA, 
for example, indicate that such programs are not fully effective 
in producing trained individuals who, indeed, "fit" the char- 
acteristics of the demand for labor.^ Similarly, under the Work 
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Iiimuivc Pi ()i;iain, of the 3 million welfare rcrif)jcnt.s wlio were 
eli}4il>Ie h\ 1971, only :i(M),(UU) leceivcil tiaiiiiiii;. ;iiul pUuriueiit 
rates for those who hail gone through iraiiiijig never bettered 

Such niaupower policies and programs may be faulted on 
several other v^iouiuls.^* I'irsl, assistance is fiaj;uiented into far 
too uiauy catej-ories. Souie people who could be helped and 
who want to be helped are not because their *'cate^ory*' falls 
between aihniuistraiive cracks. Others are confused by a be- 
wildering array of proij;rauis with unclear and overlapping eligi- 
bility. I*i()l>al)ly the most iuiportant factor in the success of a 
trainiug proj;ram is the motivation of the enrollee, a factor too 
subtle for categorical eligibility standards. This suggests the 
need for a system based on motivation — one that would be a 
totally voluntary program. No one would be forced to enroll, 
but special access could still be assured the disadvantaged by 
assigning them some priority within a voluntary scheme. In ad- 
dition, fragmentation makes efforts too diffuse to achieve the 
critical mass needed for impact, effectiveness, or public accept- 
ance. 

The second deficiency in our present manpower strategy is 
that it has become too entwined with income maintenance poli- 
cies. Income programs were aimed at those who are poor because 
(hey are incapable of working. The categories of assistance have 
developed to give benefus to those who are unemployaf)le for 
reasons beyomi their comrol, and to exclude the "undeserving" 
who are thought to have some control over their employmerit 
status. In deference to the work ethic, and in part out of sus- 
picion that souie public assistance recipients might l)e able to 
work, the income programs ha\c incorporated measures ex- 
pressing a preference for work over welfare — in the treatment 
of outside income, in the rehabilitative social services accompa- 
nying assistance, and in work/training requirements. In the 
effort to get the poor to work, the welfare system has become a 
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C(>iiil)itt:i(ion income miiiiUcnaiicc and rchahilitation/nian- 
pou'tT |)i ()L;r;ini. 

At tlic sjiiiic time. inanpoutT programs luivc become, to a 
girat exleni, a p;irt of tlic ^oNcrii'Tirnt's anii-po\'cny strategy. 
Eligibility for iiiaiipower programs is (bawii from categories 
qnile similar to those for income programs: tbe aged, the dis- 
al)led, poor persons. Some nianjx^wer programs (WIN, special 
state einpUiymeiit services, Kmeigenty Employment Act) are 
specifically designed to get people ofl welfare and into jobs. 

1 he majority of these programs for the (hsadvaritaged would 
undonbtcdly he more elfective if we distingnished between the 
pin poses ol tiie income maintenance and the manpower strate- 
gies. Income policy shoidd strive for maintenance of .some mini- 
nnnn standard of living. Its concern should be for anyone who 
is below that standard, for whatever reason he may be in need. 

the llniist of the argument here is that a decent and satis- 
fyijig job with adeipiate pay wonld be tliv work incentive, and 
none otiier wonld he re(|uired. Instead of building a welfare 
strategy witli so-called work incentives, wc need to have a work 
strategy which does not penal i/e people who want to wwk. If 
work itself were refurbished and made t!ie incentive, neither 
coeicion nor pressure on existing welfare recipients — who are 
in no position to resist — wonld be needed. Some people assume 
that if the income for maintaining a mininunn standard o[ 
living were snfliciently high (whatever that may be), a sigrnTicarU 
portion of the po[>uhnion would withdraw from work. That 
may he true — but what evidence there is suggests that most peo- 
ple will prefer employment and self-sulFiciency to unemploy- 
ment and dependency. Work witluhawal on a significant scale 
may !)e more a theoretical than a rral possibility and this mere 
possibility should not be permitted to deter us from the work- 
based strategy suggested here. 

For many recipients, an income supplement will not be suf- 
ficient — they will need and want bclp in order to obtain work. 
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ITinvcvcr, ilierc is iicillior iieeil nor nuion.ilc for separate man- 
power training for the very poor: railicr, there is a need for 
manpower training for all, separate from the income mainte- 
naiiec system, in whiih welfare recipients can take part. One 
reason for this is that proginnis designed specifically for die 
poor seldom generate die broad public support needed for con- 
tinned funding at a level high enough to have impact on the 
problem. Thus, programs for the poor quickly become poor 
programs. Also, the exisicncc of a i)lethora of programs — for 
Indians, the aged, veterans, etc, — leads to unconstructivc com- 
petition for funds. 

Another argument against a link between manpower training 
and welfare programs is that their combination prevents us 
from designing each program optimally. For example. If it is 
decided that welfare mothers who do not work should forfeit 
their benefits, it becomes necessary not only to provide man- 
power training for them but al.so day care for their children. 
Since existing day care facilities arc inadccpiatc to meet the 
influx of thousands of welfare children, the government must 
then create a new, costly, federally sponsored and supervised in- 
dustry. Thus, the decision to make welfare mothers work leads 
no^ only to the government impinging on the freedom of choice 
of mothers who \vould want to raise their children at home, but 
also to an obligation to provide a service that may have a low 
cost/benefit ratio. Furthermore, it hinders the rational design 
of a rcspon.sive system oi voluntaiy day care for the children of 
working mothers. 

It also is most important that manpower programs emphasize 
on-the-job training, rather than institutional training, for the 
former has proven more succcssfid in placing enrol lees in per- 
manent jobs.*^ In addition, this approach would further the 
government's job creation strategy of stimulating and subsi- 
dizing private sector employment. 

But even if these adjustments were made, there would still be 
left unattended the need to fit work to the workers, rather than 
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the other w;iy around. The lowe r down the scale of employnhil- 
ity one (ksccruls. the ^re.itci I he ncd ^siiy to [Hovidc something 
akin to a "sheltered workshop** in order for these people to 
benrlit from work. 1 his is one reason why the National Alliance 
of l>nsinessineirs "Jobs'* program was far from a success. Tfie 
hard coie unemployed failed to cope with the discipline of 
work as interpreted by mainstream culture, and ^vhe^ the econ- 
omy tuineil sour, these marginal workers were the first to be 
laidolf. 

With respect to the [)roblem of discipline, it is well known 
that many poor people have little or no work experience and, 
conse<pi( uily, have Iii^h rates of absenteeism, tardiness, and 
other problems on the job. Afany of the methods we siiggcst in 
Cbapiei 4 for making work schedides and work rides more 
flexible for workers in general, can be adapted to meet the 
needs of these "hard-coie" unemployed. But a major limitation 
on a ptdicy of expanding private or public jobs is that we may 
liavc a dual labor market — a theory that is not verified, but one 
that is nevertheless a useful tool for tharacterizing the employ- 
ment problems of die very poor. 

Dual Labor Market Most policy analyses of poverty and em- 
ployment have tended to follow the classical economic approach 
of viewing labor as relatively liomogcneous except for a hicr- 
arcliy based on skill levels. Under this theory, the stimulation 
of the economy through traditional niacrocconomic policy 
should create full employment. But the anomalies between this 
view and observed behavior in the labor market has led to the 
development of the dual labor market theory. Apparently, there 
may not be one, but rather two labor queues, and macro-policy 
often fails to generate jobs for those in the second queue. Mi- 
chael Piore describes tlie dual Jabor market in the following 
terms: 

One sector of [the labor] market ... the primary market, 
offers jobs which possess several of the following traits: high 
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waj;cs. good woikiiijj; roiulitioiis, cinploymcnt stability and job 
security, <Mjiiity and due* [>r(K<'ss iti (lie adiiiinisiiatic»ri (»f wdtk 
rides, and chances foi advaiu (Mucnt. *J he secondary sector has 
jobs iliat . . . teiul to involve low wai;es, poor workinj^ condi- 
tions, (onsiderable varial)ih*iy in employment, harsh and arbi- 
trary disci j)li!ic, and liide op|)ortinn'iy io advance. 

1 he factors which trerierare the dual market structure and 
coidiiie the poor to the secoiulary sector are complex. . . . the 
most iin])ortant cliaracteristic distinguishing j)rimary bom sec- 
oiulary jobs a|>pears to be the behavioral rctjuirenients they im- 

Cose upon the work force, jiarlicidarly that of cmj)loyincnt sta- 
iJity. Insofar as secondary workers are haired fiorii primary 
employment by a real c{uali(ication [not race, sex. or etlniicity], 
it is generally their inability to show up for work regularly and 
on time. Secondary enij^loycrs are far more tolerant of lateness 
and al)semeeisni. and many .secontlary jobs are of such short 
duration that Uiese do not matter. Work skills, wbicli receive 
considerable emphasis in most discussions of poverty and em- 
ployinenl, do not appear a major barrier to primary employ- 
ment (allluHigh, because regularity and piuictuality are iiujjor- 
tant to successful learning in school aiul on the job, such be- 
havioral traits tend to be highly correlated with skills).^^ 

Piore then goes on to describe the factors that generate the 
secondary labor market, tlraw the po(^r to it, anil tend over time 
to lock in even the poor who initially had aj)piOj)riatc traits 
for the primary labor market. There arc indications that Federal 
manpower programs are insensitive to the problems of the 
secoiulary labor market. Iiuleed, there is some evidence that 
the MD1V\ lias made use of it as a source of jobs. One evaluation 
of the MDTA claims that it has chosen to train for jobs where 
openings occur because of high turnover, whether or not they 
are characterized by high demand.'^ Thus, instead of facili- 
tating mobility, the manpower program may have recirculated 
ihe working poor among the secoiulary jobs that were, in part, 
responsible for their poverty. (An advantage of the Worker Self- 
Renewal programs that we described is that they would be 
particularly sensitive to the difference between the primary and 
secondary markets and would train workers specifically for jobs 
in the former.) 
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It ^voiild be n mistake to consider the secondary labor market 
as irUrmsically bad. It fits the (locds of the yoimf^ who tend to 
be excluded from the primary laljor market until they are in 
their twenties, and matches the preferred life style of those who 
don't want to be tied down to a job. However, it does not meet 
tlie needs of those who wish to establish a stable, economically 
secure family, as we illustrate in the next section. 

Conscijuently, the following problem emerges with respect 
to expanding employment: If the expansion comes in the pri- 
mary job market it may not appreciably benefit the unskilled, 
under-employed in the secondary labor market, nor those po- 
teniial workers on \velfare who generally possess secondary labor 
market characteristics. There is some mobility between the pri- 
mary and secondary labor market and an opening up of the 
primary labor market would tend to increase this mobility. 
However, based upon the analysis of Piore and others, it ap- 
pears much more likely diat such expansion would result either 
in drawing more working-class or middle-class women (who 
have the re(juired behavioral traits — or "adaptive skills") into 
the primary labor force or in redesigning primary jobs to have 
secondary characteristics.*^ 

On the other hand, expansion of the secondary labor market 
does not solve die poverty problem for families and in addition 
tends not to reduce primary unemployment. Economically, but 
even more psychologically, many poor faralHes need the rewards 
of primary employment. 

Dual-labor-market economists suggest changes in manpower, 
training and equal-opportunity law enforcement to aid the poor 
in finding primary employment. But their suggestions can only 
bear fruit if the total amount of primary employment expands. 

In this report we discuss several options for retraining and 
for creating primary jobs. We feel that imaginative policies de- 
signed to tap the demonstrated desire of poor people to work 
will overcome many of the obstacles to employing them in the 
primary labor market. The fact that these people hold second* 
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ary jobs, if tlicy hold any job at all, suggests that employment 
for them con It! be increased without .significantly increajjing 
inllaiion. One of the main causes of inflation is an excess de- 
mand for the liighly skilled. By providing people in secondary 
jobs (or the unemployed) with the recjuisite skills, we can re- 
duce this type of inflation by meeting the demand for skilled 
labor, thereby holding down its cost. Thus, there are potential 
benefits to employers and to society from developing meaning- 
ful manpower policies. The Urban Institute's study estimates 
that changes in our total concept of our manpower "system" 
(including improvements in the quality of jobs) would provide 
an annual increase in the GNP of 530 billion.^^ 

As promising as such a conceptual change may seem, we must 
acknowledge its limitations. Some workers are either incapable 
or too accustomed to failure to learn a new skill. The question 
for them will be simply the availability of a job. In America, 
we like to think that all workers should be "mobile." The sad 
truth is that for some we can expect nothing more than low- 
level employment. The challenge here is not just for manpower 
training, but for the creation of jobs that are steady and pay a 
living wage — in short, some form of sheltered employment. 

In summary, an effective manpower program would be one 
that is broad — encompassing all present categorical programs 
and more — and sufficiently flexible to be able to respond to di- 
verse reasons for unemployment. Unencumbered by welfare 
considerations and unconstrained by categorical red tape, the 
manpower program should be able to train those who are em- 
ployable but lack certain skills, create jobs for those who have 
adequate training but for whom there is no current demand, 
and provide such alternatives as sheltered workshops for those 
who are handicapped in ways that leave them unable to com- 
pete in the job market. 

Such a program would do much to alleviate our welfare 
"mess" through providing decent jobs for central providers — 
who are not the prime recipients of welfare benefits — and 
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through scparatinc; manpower requirements for welfare mothers 
from income maintenance programs. Wlien welfare is examined 
through ihc lens of work, we can see the role that job creation 
and manpower policies can play in limiting dependency, and 
the legitimate burden o£ income maintenance that remains. 

Work and 'Welfare 

In original conception and intent, welfare is an income mainte- 
nance program for those who cannot take care of themselves. 
The main programs provide categorical aid to the blind, the 
aged, the disabled, and to families with dependent children (a • 
program originally designed to make it possible for widows and 
mothers without employable husbands to stay at home and 
raise their children.) 

Increasingly, however, the original purposes and definitions 
of welfare have lost their force, especially with respect to the 
Aid to Families with Dej)endent Children. What was originally 
defined as a population dependent on the larger community 
for maintenance and support tends now to be defined in the 
public's mind as a population of malingerers who ought to be 
foiccd to accept work. The result is that persons who cannot 
take jobs or, by social agreement, should not take jobs, are now 
the target o[ programs designed to make them take jobs. 

This change in public perception and policy has two main 
roots. One is the frustration born of the now-certain knowledge 
that die need for a Federal public assistance program will al- 
ways be with us and will not, as was originally hoped, wither 
away as a result of the growth of a comprehensive contributory 
social insurance system. The other is the change from widows 
and orphans to unmarried mothers and illegitimate children as 
models or prototypes of the AFDC family.^o ("The AFDC exam- 
ple always thought about," remembers die first Executive Secre- 
tary of the Social Security Board, "was the poor lady in West 
Virginia whose husband was killed in a mining accident, and 
the problem of how she could feed those kids.'y^ Where the 
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original model of the iniiu*r's widow evoked comj>:ission, tlie 
new model of the imwed motlier evokes deej) and widesjHcad 
rcseiilment. 

Uml(Mne:Uli tlic reseninieiu and the fiiis(ration, and giving 
rise to them, are a host of unvcriruul assuinpiious a!)c)ut the 
character and composition of the ^vclfa^e population: most poor 
people don't want to woik; most jxiople on welfare are black; 
welfare mothers have babies to increase their welfare I)enents; 
people on weliare live well and easy; most people on welfare 
want to i)eon welfare; etc. 

Every one of these assumptions is demonstral^ly false as a 
generalization, and is true only in tlie occasional particular. 
The facts are that most poor people are not on welfare and the 
maji)rity of poor people not only want to work but do work, 
year round and full time; black families, though over- re pre- 
sented, make up less than half of tiie AFDC caseload; tlie aver- 
age monthly payment per recipient on AFDC is .$40.60; most 
mothers on AFHC do want to work — it is not dillicult to add to 
the factual side of this misunderstood issueJ^ 

What is so terril)ly damaging to the proS()ect of developing 
constructive programs for dealing with the problems of welfare 
is that these false stereotypes of pf)or people, black people, and 
AFDC families arf* widely held b> the general pui>lic. The nega- 
tive attitudes of uiost Americans aI)oiit welfare thus constrain 
national leaders in their de\'elf)pment of f)oIicy. Indeed, the 
existence of these feelings leads to a situation in which the 
public's "price" for welfare refoini is the inclusion of manda- 
tory work retpiirements for tiiose on welfare, including mothers. 

The variety of recent attempts to reform the welfare system 
are characterized by the inclusion of mandatory work [)rovi- 
si OTIS. These reflect the public's belief that there are many peo- 
pie on welfare who don't belong there, who could and slioidd 
be working, and that wc can deal with "the welfare mess" by 
forcing these people off the rolls. Realistically, then, we cannot 
expect a welfare reform program that does not have a work re- 
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quircmeiit for moihcrs until there is general public agreement 
that liic ^icat majority of pco|)lc on wcllare i)clouj^ thnc (in the 
sense that they have no other place to go). The only able-bodied 
adults on welfare are those on the AKDC rolls, but since less 
than 5 percent of the families receiving AFDC include an able- 
bodied man, the only category of recipients with any potential 
for joining the work force are women with dependent children, 
the very persons AT DC was desigried to assist in staying home. 

From the analysis we present in this section, the present pub- 
lic attitudes may very well lead to a worse welfare problem in 
the future. A welfare program with a compulsory work require- 
ment for mothers will not help the mothers, the children, or the 
society at large, and, as we will discuss later, it will not enhance 
tlie all-important role of the central provider in establishing 
family stability. We I)eiieve that the alternative presented here, 
that of viewing mothers as working and of making jobs available 
for central providers, would better achieve the major objectives 
of the general public — a decreasing welfare caseload in the 
long run. 

Sliould Welfare Mothers Be Required to Take a Job? The 
question of whether the mother iti a fatherless family (76 per- 
cent of AFD(" families)*** should take a job or not is a complex 
one. It is not even clear that atiyone other than the mother has 
the legal or moral right to make that decision, or that anyone 
other than the mother can make the decision that is best for 
her and her children. Some mothers prefer outside jobs to keep- 
ing Iiouse and raising children; others prefer to stay honie. To 
force all Al-DC mothers to do one or the other is to do violence 
to what we know about human development and family rela- 
tioiisliips: mothers who work because they prefer to work, and 
mothers who stay home because they prefer to stay home, proba- 
bly make better and happier mothers (and children) than those 
who do one or the other because of circumstances or coer- 
cion.2o It follows that the public interest and the interests of 
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tfic mother rmd her diiMrrn will f)c best screed if (lie motlicr 
herself makes the choiee, 'I'his ihniee, ot it)iiise» must he essen- 
tially a free one: a decision cither way must not carry widi it 
any special penalties, rewards, or forfeitures. 

The easiest {)art of the j)rohleni has to tlo witli those women 
now on AFDC — perhaps a. majority — who, other Un'ngs hcing 
equal, would prefer to work ami support their families. But 
other tliinj^s arc not equal, riicy do not take jobs because diere 
aren't suitable child care facilities, or because Uic costs associ- 
ated willi Iiaving a jol) and paying for child care often leave 
ihem with less than they would be receiving on welfare. These 
woi7ien do not need to be coerced iiuo the labor force; they 
need the freedom to joiii it: adequate child care facih*ties and a 
dei ent Job at a living wa.'^c/*^^ 

Tlie more diflicult [)art of the problem lies with those AFDC 
mothers who choose to remain home and raise their children 
tfiemselvcs. More accurately^ the [)roblcm lies not with diem 
but rather with our system of public vahies regarding women 
and women's roles and our dehnition of work, ^VMlen we say 
to the AFDC mother, for example, "You must go to work or 
take work-irarnirig in order to be eligible for pid^lic assistance," 
we are, in effect, teUing lier that, from society's point of view, 
she is not now working, that keeping honse and raising chil- 
dren are not socially useful, at least not as useful as "a job." 
But we arc able to make this judgment of the AFDC mother 
who stays home and raises her cliil Iren only because we make 
this same judgment of all housewives. 

Thus, the public devaluation of keeping house and raising 
children is, for the AFDC mother, only a special case of the 
more general problem faced by women ifirougfiout our society. 
Indeed, it is one of the principal sources of the deep discontent 
experienced by women in all social classes. Tlie failure of soci- 
ety to acknowledge housekeeping and child rearing as socially 
useful work on a par with paid employment makes it increas- 
ingly difficult for the married woman who is "just a housewife" 
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^lo sec herself as a v.iliicd roiitrihiilor in the eyes of her family, 
Jier iH'jMlihois, mnl ihc lar^^cr MKicty. TIic [Hessiircs qericraccd 
by sndi social values teiitl to push women into ihe hihor force 
in their scardi for rcc(),i»niiion as full and vahied participants 
in soeiciy. I hc rcstdt is that sonic women who wonhl perhaps 
jHefer to remain at home are, in cllect, pnshed into the labor 
force against (heir will. 

It is with the AFI)(^ mother who woidd prefer to stay home 
that Ihe soc ial nndcrvalning of honsekeeping and child rearing 
appears in its clearest. nu)st perfect form. In this case, it is pre- 
cisely the social imdervalning of honsekeeping and child rearing 
that provides the rationale for telling her that she mnst take a 
job to be eligible for welfaie, and also for the notion that she 
is "getting something for doing nothing." 

The clear fact is that kee{)ing house and raising c!irldren is 
work — work that is, on the average, as difFicnlt to do well and 
as nsefid to the larger society as almost any paid job involving 
the production of goods or services. The difTiculty is not that 
most people don't believe this or accept it (we pay lip service 
to it all the time) but t!iat> whatever our private and informal 
belief systems, we have not, as a society, acknowledged this fact 
in our public system of values and rewards. Such an acknowl- 
edgment might begin with simply counting housewives in tlie 
labor force, assigning a money value to their work and includ- 
inging it in the calculation of the gross national product, and 
including housewives in social security or other pension sys- 
tems, riie cjuestion arises, "if the housewife is to be considered 
'employed,' who is her employer?" One answer might be, lier 
husband's employer, for it is the wife's labor and her support 
that enables fier husband to do whatever lie does for the man 
or the firm he works for. In this case, the husband and the wife 
would be viewed as a production unit and money for the house- 
wife's pension plan might take the form of a payroll tax paid 
by the employer or shared by him and his employees. In the 
case of widows or other husbandless women with dependent 
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rhililrcii ^v!l() do not work oufsidt* the home, tlicv, too, would 
!)(• 'Vovcu'd" woikcrs, sclf-rinployrd, ;uul pay tlunr own retire- 
nieiu pr<Mniinns out of their own resources or, if on welfare, out 
of their wrlf;ne checks. Alternatively, one uu'^ht consider them 
simply pul)hc service workers and pay the premiums out of the 
general fund. 

In either event, the choice confronting the AFDC mother 
would no louj^cr he l)eiwe<*n taking a job or receiving no assis- 
tance (which is really no choice at all) hut rather the choice be- 
tween working at liomc, in her own house with her own chil- 
dr en, or working outside the home. In the long run, such a 
chani;e in the choice offered to welfare mothers would not only 
cost less, but it would also permit tlic welfare fanu'ly to keep its 
self respect and at the same time enlarge an important area of 
clioice in our society. 

How Work Is a Key to Ending Dependency But the more 
significant link between work and welfare is not with welfare 
recipients, most of whom are on the welfare roles piecisely be- 
cause I hey can't work, but rather with those men wl)o arc not 
themselves on welfare but wliose wives and children arc. The 
statistical magnitude of the problem is easy to state. In January 
1971. there were 2.r)2:J/.)()0 families on the AFDC rolls. The 
father was absent in 1, 924,^00 of the families (7G percent), 
mainly through divorce, separation, desertion, or never having 
been married to the mother.-*-^ Thus, there is a clear and strik- 
ing rehitionship between family instability and poverty. But if 
family instability causes poverty, what causes family instability? 
Among the lo\vcr classes, at least, one of the main causes seems 
to be poverty, thus completing the circle and presenting an es- 
pecially difTicult problem because it feeds on itself. 

If poverty is a aiuse of marital or family instability, it should 
not surprise us that marriages in lower-class families end in 
separation and divorce far more often than in higher-income 
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families, lii addition to breaking tip for many of the same rea- 
sons that hii^hcr-iiirome couples do, low- income Iuisl)ands and 
wives also break up because they do not have enougli money to 
maintain family life. 

In general, rates of marital instability are roughly twice as 
high among laborers and service workers as among profes- 
sionals, with the other occupations falling in between. In Jesse 
Bernard's study of the rehitive effects of income, education, and 
occupation, income was the most powerful correlate of marital 
instability.^'* Crucial to an understanding of dependency is the 
research finding that at the end of ten years of marriage, a 
woman married to a man witli earnings in the poverty range is 
twice as likely to have lost her husband through divorce or 
desertion as is the woman whose husband earns the median in- 
come or more.2'' 

Does this mean that, by itself, an income maintenance policy 
in dole form would solve the problem of destructively high 
rates of divorce and desertion among poor people? Probably 
not, although poor people would surely be less poor if they had 
more money and be better off for it. To see what direction na- 
tional policy should take with respect to family instability 
among the poor, we must look more closely at the connection 
between low income and marital break-up. 

What specifically, is the connection between a man with a 
wife and two clu'Idren earning, say, $3,000-44,000 a year and his 
leaving the family? By itself, a poverty income does not explain 
the break-up of the marriage. Something else must be going on 
and all tlie evidence points to the fact that this something else 
is that the man sees himself, in his own eyes and in the eyes of 
all those around him, as a failure — a failure as breadwinner, 
and therefore a failure as husband, father, and man. The in- 
ability to support one*s family constitutes a daily, unremitting 
reminder of failure that is too much for most men in that posi- 
tion to endure and sooner or later tliey leave. And how much 
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more biting tliis failure if the man is caruini; so little that, if he 
leaves, his wife and chihireii then will he ehgihie for welfare 
ami actually be better off — not worse.-*'^ 

It is iniporlani for our understanding of how AFDC families 
are generated to keep in mind that allhongh ni;jny womini- 
headed families are the direct product of the process outlined 
above, other wonian-iieaded families have appeared not because 
these events actually occurred, but in anticipation of them or 
in dread of them. Thus, even before marriage, lower-class girls* 
involvement in sexual activity that leads to-pregnancy and ille- 
gitimate births, or to forced marriages, often seems to arise 
from the girls' perceptions that their present and futine pros- 
pects for a better life (dependent as they are on their mates* 
occupational prospects) are not good and they have little to lose 
by begiiuiing a family early even if it is in a not fully respect- 
able way. (This is not to say, however, that girls who become 
pregnant before marriage are necessarily choosing to have a 
child. Indeed, the very high rates of abortion for premarital 
pregnancies where abortion is freely available indicate that the 
pregnancies are overwhelmingly unwanted. )^*^ 

Frank Furs ten berg, drawing on the work of several sociolog- 
ical studies, attributes the high rate of illegitimacy among poor 
people generally and blacks in particular to this same occupa- 
tional uncertainty of the men.-^ Lee Rainwater found expec- 
tant mothers rejecting marriage if their sexual partners were 
unemployed or liad poor occupational prospccts.^^ 

We have already seen how low income leads to the self-defi- 
nition of failure of the husband and father during marriage. 
And, if he is slow to see his failure, the chances are that his 
wife will point it out. Since neither partner can properly carry 
out the job of wife/mother or husband/father on the available 
resources, the inducement for self- and other-blame is always 
present. The tension generated by chronic money shortages is 
raised to even higher levels if the husband also experiences 
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iiitem?ittcm or proloiigc<l unemployment. There is nhvnys the 

question in everyone's mind that Ills being unemployed may 

be "his own lault." He is "surplus man" around the house, 

because the sharp division of labor in the lower-class family 

gives him a minimally active role in housekeeping and child-* 

rearing, and because the wife feels he should be out working 

or looking for work. And since imemployment in low-income 

households is often a reality and always a prospect — or even if 

he works steadily, he miiy not be bringing home enough to 

live on — the man is constantly vulnerable to the definition, his 

own or others' or both, that something is wrong with him, ' 

that he does not want to work, or if he is working, that he is 

simply not worth enough to be paid a living wage. 

Finally, after divorce or desertion, the man's poor job situa- 
tion tends to letard second marriages and to lengthen the 
amoimt of time rnen and women spend in divorced status. 
Among middle-class women, divorces tend to be followed by 
remarriage relatively quickly, but eqtially lonely lower-class 
separated and divorced women are not so fortunate: they are 
more likely to take boyfriends. These relationships are often 
institutionalized in such a way that the boyfriend is included 
within the family in a quasi-father role. Many women on 
AFDC give serious consideration to the possibility of marry- 
ing their boyfriends — indeed, they are often pressed toward 
marriage by the boyfriend. But even when the boyfriend is 
earning more than the woman receives on AFDC, she must 
think in a very tough-minded way about her family's likely 
future within a new marriage compared to being on welfare. 
She knows that welfare, though inadequate, is a steady source 
of income. Her pro.spective husband's income, she has good 
reason to fear, is not likely to be as steady; or in the event that 
he seems to be a steady worker with a steady job, the chances 
are that they couldn't live on what he makes. She can marry 
her boyfriend and take her chances, knowing that it will be 
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tauch-arul-go at best, or she can niaintaiii the Icss-tlmn-satis- 
faciory boyfriend rclalioiishij) :is loiii; as it will hist, and count 
on iiLT secure source of wcKare income. 

Policy Implications Tn smumary, family and marital stability 
may be functions of many things, but economic sudicieiicy and 
the part played by the man in [)roviding it is surely one of 
them. Piecing together the fmcliugs from 46 studies relating 
work experience and family life, Frank Finstenbcrg concludes 
that "economic imcertainty brought on by unemployment and 
matginal employment is a principal reason why family rela- 
tions deteriorate." 

l*he implications of this conclusion for public policy are 
clear: If our society provided stable cni|)Ioyment at alcove- 
poverty level wages for all men, and if all women coidd there- 
fore look forward to nunrying men who coidd serve them in 
the provider role and for whom they conld serve in the home- 
maker role, then it is likely that fewer girls woidd become 
pregnant bef(Mc nunriagc, that lower-class cou[dcs would marry 
at a somewhat Iat(^r age, that relationships in lower-class mar- 
riages woidd i)c less tense, tluit fewer lower-class marriages 
woidd break up, anti for those that did, remarriage would take 
place more quickly. All these tendencies would be strengthened 
if women, too, could readily find stable part- and full-time em- 
ployment. (It should be notctl that the work demands of 
women's liberation are essentially a nu'd die-class phenomenoa; 
aniotig the lower-income classes, particidarly among blacks, the 
crucial problems ir. work for the male.)-'^^ 

Thus, the key to rrducitif^ jainilial dependency on the gov- 
ernment lies in the opportunity for the central provider to 
work jull'time at a living zoagc. The provision of this op par- 
tuniiy should be the first goal of public policy. Although a 
combination of income maintenance and work policies may be 
needed as a beginning step, it is unfortunate that so nnich of 
the reformist energies of the past decade or so have gone into 
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the issue of guaraiuccd income and so little into the issue of 
guaranteed, rewarding work. It is tlKlicult to avoid the im- 
pression that guaranteed income has been appealing both be- 
cause it is simpler — one thing the Federal Government knows 
how to tlo easily and well is wite checks — and perhaps be- 
cause a guaranteed income program is less likely than a guar- 
anteed job program to require or result in deep structural 
changes in the organization of work in our society. Another 
contributing factor may be that those who have been most 
vocal in their concern with problems of social welfare in re- 
cent times have tended to be identified with educational and 
welfare institutions rather than institutions more directly ori- 
ented to work and the labor market. 

In any event, it is important to recognize the probability 
that an income maintenance program alone is not likely to do 
more — however crucial this "more" is — than keep families 
from living in utter degradation. Continued failure to provide 
decent job opportimities for everyone is to commit our society 
to a large, intractable, and costly dependent population. And 
the costs are not merely the cost of public assistance payments, 
but the incalculable, indirect costs of lost productivity, crime, 
and public discontent and private misery. 

The solution to the "welfare mess" — if there is one — is to be 
found in meaningful and dignified work, in our society's ex- 
plicit revelation of need for each person's contribution. 
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2.- AN 0RGAf!lZAT10?!AL (•RAf-'EHORK 



Our society, no inottcr how diverse and fragniented, has both cs structure 
and a set of implicit values, It possesses an array of institutions . 
designed to serve certain needs but not otiicrs. Though many of our 
fns-ti tutions arc planned to servo all the people » cortain persons are 
encouraged to mine the resources of cnrtain institutions - while oltiers,. 
do facto or cb Jure » are excluded. 




In this section we hope to make four points. First, the v/ay in 
which cjur society is now structured pi 'Qi"ote s a particular canonical path 
tlirougli life for its individual nicnihei'S. Whatever the status of our 
consensus, or diversity, tlie ways in whicli v/e are supposed to attach 
meaning, to davclop opportunities, and to generate out* senses of societal 
purpose derive their sanction from the architecture of our culture. Our 
society is not value-free. 

Second, certain of our social structures do not do very v/cll v/hat 
they are meant to do. We will pursue this idea more fully in the next 
section of this paper, ir. which v/e note sonie of the ways that tlie system 
strains and fails to function. What v/e emphasize here is that even the 
established and approved ways of living are difficult to come by. 

Third, probably no one passes successfully through life along the 
prescribed canoninal path. There i" nevertheless the likelihood that those 
of us who do not proceed down the mainstream do so with a lively av/areness 
of the tension bet v/e en our own choices and the path which is supposed to 
be encouraged. Though few approach the norm, it is the norm against which 
people measure themselves. 

• There are ways to subvert, or avoid, or displace that norm: this is 
our fourth point. This idea will be expanded in our discussions of 
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problciTis and proposals; here we $tro<i5 that a mushroonfng nun:ber of members 
of our society live lives that dcnand and doinonstmte ways of achieving 
greater freedom and choice, resili:int modes of using society's structures 
rather than being shaped by thcnu 

The ''^nonical path begins with an infancy of two or *^ree years, 
during v;hich the family is the controlling presence. As in traditional 
societies, the family is the basic unit which embraces living, working, and 
learning. There follows a period of childhood, when peer groups, the school, 
and, especially recently, the various n-.edia conpete in in-^luence vnth the 
family. During the period of youth which is more and more being 
prolonged it is the institution of education that becomes a controlling 
presence; today, the structure of our society prescribes that youth means 
schooling, mostly formal. In some limited ways (deriving mainly from 
personal initiative), exploratory and inforr.;al learning also occur ciL this 
time, both within and without the school- Here, too, but growing less 
common, may be located some first passes at trial eniployment. 

Freed from the educational institution, the new adult embarks abruptly 
on his career. His v/ork occupies most of his time, and it is sharply set 
off from his two other prime concerns: leisure (the v/hole nexus of 
entertainment, social and civic and recreational activities, and whatever 
amount of continuing education he decides to engage in); and, most 
importantly, family. And at the end of his v;orking life which more 
and more being shortened — the adult enters a period of retirement. 
Free time, either voluntary, enforced, or some combination of the two, 
becomes the key motif. His dependence increases as he becomes older, and 
finally he may be placed in an institution at the approach of death. 
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Viewed in this mcinner, life beco::!es a Und of nsaintcnance path along v,'hich 
We are expected to slide irreversibly. To brid'je Ahe gap from youth to 
adulthood, to help effect choice and begin training for adult life 
and a job, society provides a host of "gatekeepers" counselors and 
shepherding insti tut "'"'^'is whose purpose is smooth the rites of passage. 
Once training is complete, the ndult i-s supposed to enter an extended period 
of work whicli puts liim in a hind of steady- state position; his changes in 
emploinient are irore often movements within a single structure (or kind of * 
structure) then jumps to workplaces of a radically different kind. And 
there are a few juir.ps to institutions otner than workplaces. Tov/ards the 
end of the v-'orkpath thero occurs nr.other gap, facilitated by what 
gatekeepers and social institutions we possess, at the other side of 
which lies a period of retireiront. 

For which groups ir, society not prepared to ease t!ie passage along the 
linear progression of maintenance? An obvious group suggested by the 
fact that we use the masculine pronoun when v!c describe the canonical 
path is v/onien. In spite of our equal itari an motives, girls and bo^'s do 
not receive the same kind of socialization and education. Hor, perhaps, 
should they. Nevertheless, girls' expectations of life are different 
because they are taught to stake different claims on life. Sex stereotypes 
and the rol-e which they p'.an in encouraging widely divergent life choices 
have only recently begun to be understood; on the whole, it is still very 
much the case that the careers which girls are supposed to pursue are 
meant to be secondary to the careers that men do pursue. John will grow 
up to be a lawyer, Jill his secretary. And the labors in the hon^.o and with 
their children that adult women engage in are not 'Veally" work, t:ause they 
are not rewarded financially. A lifetime of housework does not provide 
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eligibility for retircn^cnt. 

Disadvantaged minorities , too, are not well served by the canonical 
path. They receive inferior educations,' and they experience difficulty in 
entering and staying in the work world. At the end, they often find 
themselves without odcquate ret|re;:'.cnt funds. -Other outJjroups the 
'insane, the chronically ill, the involuntarily unemployed spend their 
lives in warehouses designed to contoin them; they, too, do not behave 
in. approved ways. Adulthood, for them, is not a period of earning which 
follows education. 

And ^'hen there are those v;ho have voluntarily opted out of the 
mainstreaiiu either for a time or permanently. The drop-outs, the drifters, 
the explorers, the isolated ethnic groups, those seeking mpratoria, the 
bohcpians — all belong to groups v.'hich provide them a freedom from associating 
the ages from twenty-five to sixty- two solely with pulling down a living. 

A striking feature of the array of structures we have described is 
its set of boundaries. Canonical life occurs in blocks of time* and to these 
blocks are associated appropriate functions: youth means education, 
adulthood means work, end old age means retirement. The boundaries exist 
for voluntary and involuntary outgroups as well: their unconventional ity 
imparts a sense of isolation. In thinking about these boundaries, we might 
profitably ask such quesf'ons about them as: 

—What kind are they? Are they related to time? Subculture? Activity? 
—What functions do they serve? 

— What are the costs and benefits to society of having them? 

—What efforts are required to pass through them, both in the conventional 
direction and in reverse? 

— What are the formal and informal rites of passage involved? 
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--How visible aro the various boundaries? 
—How long do t??*y last? 
—Are they universal? 

—What are the changes in boundaries that are occurring? 
Al te r na t i V r? Po r s n c c lives 

There is one particular v/ay in v/hich v/e can act outside of the linear 
maintenance poth, although the extent to which people engage in this 
other way of conducting our lives depends very much on factors like social 
class, occupation, age, and sex. This is a kind of growth or ciitrepre- 
neurial cycle: To some degree, v/e an irate our lives with a constellation 
of activities designed to help us grow and prosper, no matter at what 
time of life they occui*. The cycle begins with a period of exploration, 
a consideration of new roles and values using whichever resources v/e arc 
able to muster. After, a tentative augmentation occurs (by which v/e 
mean more learning, whether from other people or institutions). We then 
arrive at a plan, and tollow it with a trial implementation. If it 
doesn'.t v/ork, we try another; if it does, it becomes realized operationally, 
and we -live with it. At some point, for some kinds of endeavor, v/e sense 
that the activity is approaching completion — perhaps because v/e are 
tired of it, perhaps because it simply is drawing to a natural close. We 
might find that there are other activities which v/e might wish to pursue 
at great length, continually augmenting and focusing. We can, if we want, 
maintain several senses of self, to have several careers, to experience 
personal diversity both in parallel and serially. A growth cycle writ 
large is a way of seeing education, v/ork, and leisure as strands that 
run Intertwined throughout an individual's lifetime. It attempts to 
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bredk the Separation of functions, and to replace the gaps between 
generations by a mingling of age groups. 

The canonical maintenance path is the one that our current society and 
its institutions is most capable of facilitating. The entrepreneurial 
cycle rep'^osents a maximizat''^" of choices at a .Tiaxirnum number ot times in 
life, a situation which is currently incompatible with a stable society 
producing njaximally. But if we imagine a continuum between them; if we accept 
that equality of opportunity means allowing ev&ry individual to locate 
himself along that coritinuum with as much free choice as is compatible 
with being a successful society in 1973; if wo accept that a definition of 
success ought to depend more on what we v/ant and what seems feasible than 
on what we are rooted in and are constrained by then we can begin finding 
ways of ensuring that the quality of life which the next generation will 
inherit will be the most humane and adequate that we can provide. 

The rntrepreneurial cycle is not offered as _the alternative to the 
maintenance path. It is one of many ways that one might think about 
education and work to free one's speculative imagination from the 
current normative constraints. The problems outlined in the next 
section arise from the way the blocks of time in an individual's life 
are currently constructed. In thinking about these problems i we might 
wonder whether a system in which the uses of time were more flexible might 
be less apt to generate them. 
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3. ^OME ISSUF^ OF EDUCATION AND V/ORK: A W AY TO THINK ABOUT PROBLlMS 

In the l«ist section, we offered a framework within which one might think 
about education and work. This summer, we tried lo use the perspectives 
suggested by that framework in order to define and clarify the key 
issues. that were raised hy workshop participants. We have attempted to 
Histinguiih luik about administrative and institutional problems from 
broader questions of humanistic concern and national social and economic ■ 
policy* and to see some interconnections between apparently unrelated 

issues. The number of separate issues cited by participants which are r 

associated with the nexus of educai.i^n and v/ork is small. But they 

are clouded by mibcunception about their genesis* and they reflect deep 

complexities in our value structure and in our productive system. The 

following list of nine key issue areas does not attempt to be exhaustive 

or rigorously taxonomic. Rather, its purpose is to be archaeological. 

focus attention on the undergirding reasons for the existence of the 

commonly cited problems in education and work. 

Segmentation of Lives 

Most working Americans follow a monolithic path through life in which 
education is synonymous with youth, work with adulthood, and retirement 
with old age. Several problems result from dividing life into these 
discrete., age-graded functions: 

—Work, "the badge of adulthood," is the only fully legitimate activity 
of maturity. There is "something wrong" with someone who is not v/orking: 
•the adult non-worker is considered to have and to be a social problem. 
Women who take care of their children, the unemployed and the undereinp^oyed , 

"» 
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the dropojt, :ho jlclorty nor^o huvcj full "working iclontities." They 
suffer both cconOmicaUy and psychologi colly frori their second-class status, 
and 50 arc oxcludsd frcTi son'.e of society's rewards. 
—Research indicates that ed«Jcation is more rreaningful if it has a work 
component; that v/ork is »7iorc rrtcaningful If it has components of education 
and leisure; and that leisure is :i;ora meaningful if it has coRvponents of 
work and education and by "ir.eaningrur' v;o refer to the individual's value 
choices, not sin;?ly to in-.posed societa*! nornis. By segmenting life 
functions, viO wake the activities of education, v»ork, and leisure less. 
mcanimjful than if they ran as three strands throughout our l^ves. 
—A sc5n;ented life nioans that the individual often has only one chance for 
success or satisfaction. Education once missed or mis-applied in youth 
win likely cause' untoward consequences throughout life. Only with 
difficulty can one escape from the track established by early educational 
experience. Those trained in vocational education shops, for exar.iplei 
are likely to be blue-collar workers for the rest of their lives — 
particularly if they are black or from a working-class- background. 

Segregation of Generations 

Education, the activity of youth, occurs at schools, which beconic yquth 
ghettos. Work, the activity of adulthood. Is perfon^ed inr similarly age- 
segregated institutions. Retirenient, the activity of the aged, occurs 
increasingly in "leisure co.t^nunities" cut off from the rest of the world, 
both spiritually and physically. As a result the segregation of 
generations becomes a corollary to the segmentation of lives. 
-rYcung people seldom, if ever, see adults at work. As James Coleoian 
and Urie Bronfenbrenner have noted, this leaves youth iniproperly 
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social iztid to thp work v/orld and prolongf) their adolescence. 
—Cut off from older generations, from aspects of the essential guides 
of experience, tradition, and history, young people face a special 
difficulty in coping with important value questions in our rapidly 
changing society. 

—Age-graded expectations accrue to behavior. In a rapidly changing 
society these expectations may run counter to economic necessity. For 
example* it is considered deviant for an adult working-class' male to 

9 

go back to school for a year. To cite another example, we have 
institutionalized the cultural expectation that people should retire 
when they are 60 to 65. Although the cultural rationale we offer for this 
practice is that retirement is a reward, the reason we retire healthy 
old people is a shortage of jobs. Gut in the near future, deinographics nay 
require that individuals work until they are 70 to keep the labor force 
participation high enough to support our productivity needs. What will 
then happen to the cultural notion that older people shouldn't work? 

Access to Work 

One of the clearest social problems in the society is the scarcity of jobs due 
to the national choice of low inflation over low unemployment. But this 
scarcity does not run evenly across the demographic groups of society; 
indeed, for middle-aged white males the problem is minimal. To keep 
the problem at bay for this group, we have kept young people out of the 
labor market until they are older and retired workers at an earlier age. 
To create employment for middle-aged women in answer to recent demands, we 
have increasingly excluded the young, the old* and minority men from the 
work force. 
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When we talk of providing jobs wf» can clearly Identify who needs then: 
the young, the old, underprivileged minorities, and women. Within each 
of these groups we find, in addition to the overall question of general 
job scarcity, certain other specific problems. 
The primary problems for youth include 

—lack of information about jobs (guidance, counselling, and placement) 
--rigid credential isjn 

— lack of voluntary jobs 

— lack of part-time, short-term, and other flexible jobs 
—age and legal barriers 

The primary problems for the aged include 

—pension rigidities (including social security regulations) 

—lack of part-time and other flexible jobs 

—lack of voluntary jobs 

--employer attitudes 

—lack of career change possibilities 

The primary problems' for the underprivileged include 

—lack of skills 

—shape of secondary labor market (insecurity, etc.) 

—lack of appropriate work attitudes 

—rigid credential i sm 

—lack of information 

—geographic location of jobs 

—inflexible cultural denands of jobs 

The primary problems for women include 

—sexual stereotyping of tasks 

— inflexible forms of jobs -- few part-time, short-term, etc. 
—legal barriers 

— failure to recognize hoi-sework and child care as work 



Access to Education 

In a. society in which there was full employment, the problems of access to 



education would be greatly diminished. But in our society, which is not 
so forward, access to education remains a problem for specific groups. 



For the disadvantaged the main access problems are financial and 
curricular. Poor people often cannot afford tuition costs incidental to 
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post-secondary education. What sMlls training there occurs is not tied 
specifically to a job at the end of the training. The kinds of education 
available are simply too middle-class oriented for the disadvantaged. 

For the elderly the main problems are geographical and curricular. Old 
people have difficulty in attending classes at inner-city institutions 
and remote rural campuses, and feel uncomfortable with the youth-oriented 
tone of those institutions. The courses that are available to them 

seldom are tied to real employment possibilities. ^ 

Blue -collar worker s have not fully participated in educational opportunities 
because their jobs leave them physically tired and psychologically 
weakened; the hours of classes are inconvenient; credential or prerequisite 
requirements often exclude then; they are uncomfortable in class witK upper- 
mi'ddle class y)uth; the curricula are inadequate to their needs, and 
seldom can be used to accomplish mid-career changes. . . 

Middle-class males are often interested in courses that directly 
facilitate mid-career change; few of these are widely available. Middle- 
class women want classes that will lead to jobs; these, too, reniain 
widely unavailable. 

One set of problems cuts across most of these groups. There is not 
enough variety in the kinds of courses offered and in* the kinds of 
pedagogical techniques and settings used. More, there is not enough 
good information about where and how the courses are available. 

For many v/orkers, a chief problem is the absence of learning on the job. 
All adults desire some kind of learning experience; in particular, they %* 
like challenging work that allows them to grow and develop new skills. 
For some workers -- those in slow growing industries who are skilled and ' ' • 

need to be retrained for jobs in fast growing industries, those in dead-end . 
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jobs, and those in industries about to close - their problem, like that of the 
disadvantaged, is one of access to instruction for a job that, they are 
guaranteed at the end of their training. 

Job and Learning Satisf.^ction 

There is much evidence that there is a problem of job dissatisfaction in 
America. Elements of job satisfaction there is no apparent source 
include higher pay, greater security, effective participation in decision 
makino and in profits, improved mobility, education on and off the job, 
good physical working conditions, high status, challenge on the job, 
autonomy, and a number of others. What on this list is satisfying for one 
person may not be so for another. We know that constant supervision, 
coercion, lack of variety^ monotony, meaningless tasks, and isolation 
are factors that may lead to job dissatisfaction, but they are not common 
to all workers. 

Recent research indicates that the kay requisites for learning satisfaction 
include maintaining curiosity, maintaining and building self confidence, 
feeling a sense of relevance, inducing a love of learnino,' and developing 
competence. Individuals vary in what they seek from education, but 
society seems even less sure of what the goals of education are. What is 
an educated person? What constitute good ways of teaching and learning? 
We have an extraordinary number of questions to ansv/er before we can design 
schools more capable of satisfying the wide range of still dimly understood 
learning needs in our society. 

Institutional Flexibility 

Most schools are organized, by custom or by design, in an authoritarian 
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fashion which Instills conforrr.ity and obodience in pupils. They follow 
a model of set texts, rigid schedules; exonnnation, and grading. Students 
go to school fron '8 a.m. to 3 p.m. for nine months of the year, frciii 
ages five to sixteen (for the poor and working class), or from three to 
twenty-five (for the upper middle-class). 

Most jobs are organized in ahauthoritarian fashion built upon the 
ethic of conformity and obedience learned in the schools. They follow a 
model of set and simplified tasks, rigid schedules, and tight discipline 
and control. Most of us v/ork from 9 a.m. to 5 p»m. for fifty weeks a 
year, from ages seventeen to sixty-five (for the poor and working class), 
or from twenty-six to sixty (for the upper middle-class). 

These forms apparently suit soir.e individuals. But poor school 
performance and low work productivity are signs that something is wrong. 
Increasing_ nuir.bers of people are demanding greater choice in the form 
of education: they are asking for self-mastery courses, and flexible 
time schedules, and on-the-job and in-the-field training. They want a 
greater range of curricular content, from pottery to phenomenology, from 
coping skills ond risk taking to Zen and media. They- demand greater • 
flexibility from their job: in educational opportunity, in clothing. 
In personal autonomy, and in job design. And they want the freedom '^to' 
drop out of school and into work, out of work and into school. Surely 
a balance must be struck between complete institutional flexibility and 
maximal societal productivity, but at present the pendulum seems too 
displaced too far to one side. 

Work-Education Inter-Relations 

Many of the sorest spots in our society are at the nodes where education 
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and work cneet. One glaring problem is the mutual failure to achieve 
productive relationships betv/een those in the world of work (business 
and labor union leaders), those in thd v/orld of education, and the 
citizenry « In Europe, no nisetihg of educators would be complete without 
representatives of business and labor in attendance, in the U.S., only 
at the level of the local school board do we find those responsible for 
work insti tutio!:s commingled with educators. And much of even this is 
unproductive because those from business and labor who serve on schoo] 
boards usually represent their own pol itical interests. rather than the 
needs of their work organizations. 

The .distance between educators . and .e:nployers was made visible to us 
when we recently asked fifteen vice-presidents for personnel of leading 
industrial corporations what they thought of the new concept' of Career 
.Education: fourteen adoiitted th2t they had- never heard'of .it-- ■ • ' ' 

Problems of the education-work nexus include 
— Transitions;. * 

For adolescents ^ there are few institutions to facilitate the change from 
schooltng to v/ork; shortages of exploratory jobs; inadequate counselling, 
guidance » and placement; a 'lack of valjd information about employers and 
jobs; and a paucity of apprenticeship programs . 

There are few (if any) facilitating institutions to help adul ts 'who wish 
to change jobs or to seek retraining for another job, although they 
demonstraMy need counselling, information, placement services, and 
.occasionally financial assistance. . • 

- The transition from y/ork to retirement is perhaps the most painful one- 
in life; after over forty years of work people are abruptly sent out to 
pasture, fio attempt is made to :,XDr- :h the transition by allowing the 
worker to taper off by v/orking part-time before full retirement. 

—Transfers . 

Little or no academic credit ts offered for work experience, and so 
workers, especially those in blue-collar jobs, have little incentive to 
take educational courses toward a. degree. Employers do not encourage 
continuing education for their lower-level employees. And although they 
often encourage continuing education for managers and professionals, they 
do not if it entails stepping out of work for periods over a month. 
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"-Credentials. 

we nave required higher and higher credentials for the same work. High 
school diplo;!ias have t)ecoj;;e a prerequisite for r,\ost apprenticeships and 
entry-level, semi-skilled jobs. But the economy has not changed rapidly 
enough to incet tne requiren;ents of the increased educational level of the 
work force. The expansion of professional, technical, and clerical jobs 
absorbs only fifteen per cent of the new educated workers; eighty-five 
per cent accept jobs previously perfonr.ed by individuals with fewer 
credentials. Higher credentials and job performance appear to be 
inversely related, )jighly credentialled workers quickly grow bored with 
unchallanging work, and it is among them that high turnover and 
low productivity are characteristically found, 

--Training. 

It is unclear when and where job training should occur. In the past, 
vocational education trained young people on obsolete machines for skills 
no longer in demand. Today, even with the best of intentions, there is 
an unavoidable lag between the time industry assesses its needs and the 
time when the schools can gear up to meet them. On-the-job training 
itself tends to be narrow^ docs not fall under any check for Muality 
control, and the skills learned are rarely transferable. 

--Work Experience . 

Cooperative education and v/ork/study programs are widely accepted as the 
best tools for career education, but their spread is blocked by child 
labor laws, scarcity of jobs, and union contracts. 

- -£c onomi c • Que s 1 1 0 n s . 

hducatioirand wopk are sensitively tied to our economic system. At the 
national level wo have the following problems;. 

. high Physical and mental health bills . high unemployment 

. high bills for compensatory education , high inflation 

. high bills for institutional wards . low productivity 

. high rate of exporting jobs . high welfare rolls 
. poor international balance of trade 

At the microeconomic level, problems such as these are evident: 

. escalating den-^nds of new technology . absenteeism 

. poor goods and services . low productivity ' 

. demands of women and minorities for mobility sabotage 

. changing work ethic ; high turnover 

• empty career slots , obsolete workers 



Market Value of Education 

It has been reliably projected that by 1980 only twenty per cent of all 
jobs will require a B.A. degree. Today most entry-level jobs in industry 
cao be performd without prior training. Most assembly operations can be 
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learned on the job in a week. Most jobs in th^. service sector have 
transferable skills. And most plumbers and truck drivers can earn as 
much money as a college professor. 

The growing discontinuities between work and credential ing 
requirements, rates of remuneration for work, and job opportunities 
raise serious questions about the market .value of education. If most 
training can be acquired on the job, is specialized schooling desireable? 
If career education is provided, how can we avoid raising job expectations and 
.credentials to unrealistic levels? If the market value of education fo^' 
work has largely driven out its other aim like education for 
citizenship or family or leisure -- what should its role be? Now that we 
appear to be slaking the economy's thirst for ever more highly trained 
personnel, what ethic about work should be taught? If more courses were 
taught in a way that stressed individual performance over competitive 
grading, in an atmosphere of joy rather than coercion, and in a spirit 
of love of learning rather than learning-for-better-jobs , would schooling 
seem less irrelevant? 
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Ihc Roots of Alienation 



Uric Bron£cnbL-enn&r 



I 



I. The Nature of Alienation 



Before examining the roots of alienation, i should like to speak 
briefly of its bitter fruits. What form do they take? To answer this 
question we must understand the basic nature of alienation* At its core, 
it Is a subjective state, a feeling of not belonsing . of rejection of 
and by the people, the community, and the society in which one lives, 
along with disinterest and distaste for association with these groups and 
for involvement in the kinds of activities in whicli'they engage. 

This subjective feeling finds expression in different forms of behavior. 
First chere is withdrawal . The alienated person disassociates himself from • 
the community that claims him, from its customs, values, and responsibilities; 
instead, he chooses, as the phrase goes, to "do his own thing" with others 
like himself. But curiously enough, the new activities that supposedly 
spring from within the self are not unrelated to the larger community from 
which the person feels so apart; far more often than not, "doing your own 
thing" turns out to be "undoing their thing". Thus in a culture which, at 
the societal pla\ j, values, science, technology, business and national 
prestige, and, at a personal level, places a prctaium on achievement, industry, 
emotional control, and propriety — in short, on the Protestant ethic, 
"doing your own thing" has taken such forms as "dropping out", rejection of 
scientific and business careers, a return to nature, sexual freedom, and a 
preoccupation with mysticism and inner experience as mediated by drugs. In 
other words, along with withdrawal, this pattern of seemingly Subjective 
choice clearly reflects a strong element of hostility , which in its most 
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extreme form involves unashamed, though not always witting, destruction of 
the community and its institutions. 

But withdrawal and hostility are not the only reactions which alienation 
can generate. It can also give rise to other forms of response. For 
example, American universities are experiencing an unprecedented shift in 
the preferences and career plans of their students. The decline of interest 
in science and technology is paralleled by a new concentration in the 
humanities and social sciences. More and more students today, including 
the most able arujng them, are voicing and pursuing a commitmtnt to improve 
the quality of life through the creative STts, social service, and social 
change. 

What accounts for the differential response to feelings of alienation? 
Why do some react by withdrawal, others by attack, and still others by an 
effort to reform? To answer these questions we must look behind them and 
seek to understand the conditions that give rise to loss of identity. We 
turn, then, to our first msjnr task: to probe the roots of alienation. 



XI* The Roots of Alienation 

A direction for our aearch is provided by s small but significant 
detail in our original definition. V/e spoke of alienation as a feeling of 
rejection of and b^ the outside world. This would seem to suggest that 
the rejection expressed by the alienated person is s retort in kind, that 
he feels estranged and hostile because he has in fact been deserted and 
denigrated by his society. Is there any evidence that this is indeed the 
case? 

Some light is shed on this question by the fact that the manifestations 
of alienation do not appear at random throughout American society but pre- 
dominate among certain groups in the population who are indeed the victims 
of deprivation", discrimination, and distrust. I speak, of course, of the 
poor, non-Whites, women, youth -- and one other group whose estrangement is 
so complete that it is not even noticed or acknowledged, despite the fact 
that its members comprise over one-fourth of our total population. I have 
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in mind the children of this nation. In the words of a report prepared for 
the White House Conference on Children by a couaaittec under my chairmanship 
(Report to the President) . 

America's families and their children arc tn trouble, 
trouble so dapp and pervasive as Co threaten the future of 
the ^vition. The sourc** of the troviole is t\cthJLr.[^ less than 
a national neglect of children and thor.e priiu'iily enguged 
in their care America's parents (P, 2b 2) , 

If the statement Just quoted is correct, it speaks directly to our 
concern, for it identifies childhood as the period in vhich the origins of 
alienation are to be sought and counteracted. What then are the facts? 
To quote again from the foregoing report: 

The neglect begins even before the child is born.- 

America, the richest and most powerful country in the 

world, stands thirteenth among the nations tn combating 

infant mortality; even East Genaany does better (Profllos 

of Children, P» 6l)» Itoreover, our ranking has dropped 

2 

steadily in recent decades, A similar situation obtains 
with respect to maternal and child health, day care, 
children* s allowances, and other basic services to children 
and families. 

But the figures for the nation as a whole, dismaying 
as they are, mask even greater inequities. For example, 
infant mortality for non-lHiites in the United States is 
almost twice that for Whites, and there are a number of 
Southern states, and Northern metropolitan areas, in which 
the ratios are considerably higher ( Profiles of Children , 
Pp. 90-92). 



'Except i:: otherwise noted, the comparative data cited in this statement 
are docuricnted in Dronfenbrenner , U. , Two V/orlds of Chi Ij hood : U . S » and 
U,S.?^..J ^. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1970j7'*See especially 
pages 9*5- 12^;-, 
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Ironically, of even greater cost to the society than 
infants who die are tho many more who sustain injury but 
survive with disability, llany oi these suffer InpaireU 
intellectual function and behavioral disturbance including 
hyperactivity, distractability, and low attention span, 
all factors contributing; to school retardation and problem 
behavior. Again, the destructive impact is greatest on the 
poorest segments of the population, especially non-Whites. 
It is all the more tragic that this siassive dam^e and its 
Subsequent cost in rsduced productivity, lower inc<jme, un- 
onployability , welfare payments, and institutionalization 
are avoidable if adequate nutrition, prenatal care, and other 
family and child services are provided, as they are in a 
number of countries less prosperous than ours (Report to the 
President, Pp. 252-253), 

But it is not only children fron disadvantaged families who show signs 
of progressive neglect. For example, an analysis carried out a few years 
ago (Bronfenbreuuer, 1950) of data on child rearing practices in the 
United States over a twenty-five year period reveals a decrease in all 
spheres of interaction between parents and children. A similar conclusion 
is indicated by results of cross-cultural studies comparing American parents 
with those from V/estern and Eastern Europe (Bronf enbrenner , 1970; Devereux, 
Bronfenbrenner & Rodgers, 1969; Rodgeirs» Human Development , in press). 
Moreover, as parents and other adults have moved out of the lives of children, 
the vacuum has been filled by the age-segregated peer group. Recently, two 
of my colleagues (Condry & Siman, in press) have- completed a study showing 
that, at every age and grade level, children today show a greater depen- 
dency on their peers than they did a decade ago. A parallel study (Condry 
& Siman, in press) indicates that such susceptibility to group influence is 
higher among children from homes in which oue or both parents are frequently 
absent. In addition, "peer oriented" youngsters describe their parents 
as less affectionate and less firm in discipline. Attachment to age-mates 
appears to be influenced more by a lack of attention and concern at home 
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Chen by any positive ntctaccion o£ the peer group itself. In fact, these 
children have a rather negative view of their iriends and of thomjiulvoR nri 
woll. They are pessimistic about the future, rate lower in responsibility 
and leadership, and are more. likely to engage in such aatisoclal behavior 
as lying, teasing other children, "playing hooky", or "doing something 
illegal". 

I'tore recent evidence comes from a dissertation currently being com- 
pleted by Ilr. Michael Siman. Siman did something which, so far as I know, 
has never been done before. Working with a large sample of teenagers (ages 
12 to 17), ra05t ot them from middle and lower middle-class homes in New York 
City, he went to a great deal of trouble to Identify and study the actual 
peer groups in which these adolescents spend so much of their time. There 
were 41 such peer groups in all. Siman was interested In determining the 
relative influence of parents versus peers on the behavior of the teenager. 
Three classes of behavior were studied: 

1. Socially constructive activities such as taking part in 
sports, helping someone who needs help, telllug the truth, 
doing useful work for the neighborhood or community 
without pay, etc. 

2. Neutral activities such as listening to records, spending 
time with the family, etc. 

3. Anti^soclal activities such as "playing hooky", "doing 
something Illegal", hurting people, etc. 

Siman also obtained information on the extent to which each teenager 
perceived these activities to be approved or disapproved by his parents 
and by the members of bis peer group. The results are instructive. In 
the case ot boys, for e>:aaple, he finds that for all three classes of 
behavior, peers are substantially more influential than parents. Irt fact, 
in most cases, once the attitudes of the peer group are taken into account, 
the attitudes of the parents make no difference whatsoever. The only 
exceptions are in the area of constructive behavior, where the parent does 
have some secondary influence in addition to the peer ^.roup. But in the 
neutral, and, especially, the anti-social sphere the peer group is all 
determining, t^en it comes to such behaviors as doinj; something illegal. 
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smoking, or aggreflsion, once the accicude oi Cht peer group is taken into 
account, the parents' disapproval carries txo weight. 

What we are seeing here, of course, are the roots of alienation and 
its milder consequences. The tuore serious manifestations are reflected in 
the rising rates of youthful drug abuse, delinquency, and violence doc\nr«ntod 
in charts and tables spe.cially prepared for the White House Conference on 
Children ( Profiles of Children . Pp. 78, 79, IOC, 179, 180), According to 
these data the proportion of youngsters betweerj the ages of ip and 18 
arreated for drug abuse doubled between 1964; since 1963, juvenile 
delinijuency has been increasing at a faster rate tuii^ the juvenile population; 
over half the crimes . involve vandalism, theft, or bred;ing and entry; and, 
if the present trends continue, one out of every nine yo-ongsters will 
appear in juvenile court before age lO. These figures in^cK only detected 
and prosecuted offenses. How high must they run before we acknowledge that 
they reflect deep and pervasive problems in^the treatment of children and 
youth in our society? 

What accounts for the growing alienation of children and youth in 
American society? Why is it that the parents. have so little influence? 
There are those who are quick to put the blame on Che "parents themselves, 
charging them with willful neglect and inadequate discipline. But to take 
this view is to disregard the social context in whicl. families live, and 
thereby to do injustice to parents as human beings . Although there is no 
systematic ervidence on iihe question, there are grounds for believing thac 
parents today, far frora no^ caring about tl.eir children, are more worried 
a^out them then they Yxpve ever Leen*in the course of recent history. The 
crux of the prohlem» as indicated by Siman's data, is that many parents havt 
jecome po\'erless as forces in the lives of their children. The nature of 
the problcra has lieen spelled out in tUe previously mentioned report for the 
White Uouse Conference. The following excerpts convey the thrust of the 
arisument : 

In today H world parents find theiii«elvea tt' the mercy of 
a society which imposes pressures and priorities that allow 
neither time nor place for meanln^^ful activities and relations 

uetween children and adults, which downgrade the role of > 
parents and the functions of parenthood, and which prevent 
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the parcnC from doin;;, Lhini^iJ he wants co do as a -uide, friend, 
and companion to Iiis ch •. Idrep., . . 

The irustrations arc ^^.rcatesc for the lami ly of poverty 
where the capacity lor human response is cripple;! by hun£,er, 
cold, filch, sickness, and despair. For farailles who can get 
alono the rats are but the rat race remains. The demands 

of 2 jol', or often ti/o jobs, that cldtn raecilcitaes , evenings, end 
weekends as well as days; the trips and moves necessary uo j^et 
ahead or s.imply hold one's own; the ever increasin*; time spent In 
commuting, parties, evenings out, social 2nd community obligations — 
all the things one has to do to meet so-called primary responsibilities 
--produce a situation In which a child oiten spends uore time 
with a passive babysitter than a participating parent. 

And even v;hen the parent is at home, a compelling force 
cuts off commun„cac ion and response among the family meabero . 
Although television cojld, if tised creatively, enrich the 
activities of cliildiren and families, it now only undermines them. 
Like the sorcerer of old, the television set casts its magic 
Spell, freezing: speiich end action and turning the livin^j into 
silent statues so long as the enchantments lasts. The primary 
danger of the television screen lies not so much in the behavior 
it produces as the uehaviot it prevents — the talks, the games, 
the family festivities and ar^^unents through ^hich much of the 
<thlld*E learning tak^a plade' and'^his character Is formed. 
Tumin:^, on che television set can turn off the process chat 
transforms children into people. 

In our modern way of life, children are deprived not only 
of parents but of people in general. A host of factors conspire 
to isolate children from the rest of society. Tlie fragmentation 
of the extended family, the separation of residential and 
business areas ^ che disappearance of neighborhoods, zoning 
ordinances, occupational mobility, child labor laws, the abolish- 
ment of the apprentice system, consolidated schools, television, 
separate patterns of social life for different age groups, 
the working mother, the delegation of child care to specialists-- 
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nil thotti.' mjiii u.'JL,it ion:v oJ proi^ivesa opur.iiL! to Jocjl'JHu' 
opporttmi ty .iiid ituu-nlivi^ for trionn i nj;! u 1 Cvnu.irl In'ti/rfji 
chihlron .jiiJ pofsoiu; older, oi* ycuni;er , lImh tUoniuolvt's . 

And licrc wo confront ;i fundaraciUol and disturbing: Licl: 
Children need people in order to bocoTi^c hurian . Tlic foct is 
fundamcntnl because it Is £lrnly j^rounded both in scientific 
research and in Uiiaan experience. It is disturblnu bocciuse 
the isolation of cliildren I'rcn adults simultaneously threatens 
the growth ot the individual and the survival of the society. 
Child rearing is not sonethin^j chlUrcn can do for themselves. 
It Is primarily through observing, playing^ and v;orking with 
others older and younger than himself that a child discovers 
both what he can do and who he can become -- that He develops 
both his ability and his Identity. It Is primarily through 
exposure and Internction with adults and children cf different 
a^cs that a child acquires new interests and skills and lear;is 
the meaning of tolerance, cooperation, and compassion. Hence 
to relegate children to a world of their own is to deprive them 
o; their humanity, and ourselves as veil. 

Yet, this is what is happening in America today. Wc arc 
eKpcr ienc ir.p > ,i brcak db wn in Che process of making hunan beinns 
fall pan . By isolating our children from the rest of society, we 
abandon then to a worLd devoid of adu'.ts and ruled by the 
destructive Impulses ind compelling pressures both of the age- 
segregated peer group «nd the aggressive and exploitive tele- 
vision screen, we luave our children beicfc of standards and 
support and our own lives impoverished and corrupted. 

This reversal of priorities, which amounts to a betrayal 
of our children, underlies the growing disillusionment, and 
alienation among, young people in all segmer.ts of American 
society, Tliose who grew up in settings where children, families, 
still counted are able to react to their frustration in positive 
ways — through constructive protest, participation, and public 
service. Those who come from circumstances in which the family 
could not function, be it in slum or suburb, can only strike 
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out against an environment tliey have experienced as Indifferent, 
callous, cruel, and unresponsive. This report does not condone 
the destruction and violence nanifcstud by youn^^ people in 
widely disparate sections of our society; It nerely points to 
the roots of a process which, if not reversed, ,,.can have 
only one result: the far more rapid and pervasive growth of, 
alienation, apathy, .drugs, delinquency, and violence among 
the young, and not so young, in all segments of our national 
life. V/e face the prospect of a society which resents its own 
children and fears its youth. ...IJliat is needed is a change 
in our patterns of Living which will once again bring people 
back into the lives of children and children back into the lives 
of people (Report to the President , Pp, 241-243), 

Stripped of their rlietorlc, the foregoing passages can be seen as 
spelling cut the consequence of a breakdown in social process at two levels: 
first a failure in the primary institution of the society for making human 
beings human — the family; second, a "withering away" of the support systems 
In the larger society that in fact enable the family to function. In the 
last analysis, therefore, the roots of alienation are found to lie in the 
institutions of our society as they are presently structured and as they 
currently function. The question therefore becomes, can these institutions 
be changed, can old ones be modified and new ones introduced in such a way 
as to rebuild and revitalise the social context which families and children 
require for their effective function and growth. It is to this question 
that we turn as our final and most important concern. 

III. Support Systems for Children and Families 

To counteract the forces of alienation in contemporary American society 
will require the Involvement of all our social institutions — not only 
those having direct and acknowledged impact on children and families such 
as schools, churches, health and v/elfare services, and recreation programs 
— but also other organizations and enterprises whose Imact on families, 
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children, and youth is often unrecognized but profound. This includes local 
businesses and industries, law enforcement agencies, local and rer.ional 
planning commissions, architectural firms, transportation and sanitation 
services, etc. 

We begin our discussion with those institutions on the contemporary 
American scene, which, in our judgment, will have the greatest impact in 
affecting, for. better or for worse, the welfare of America's children and 
youth. 

Day Care . Day care is coming to America. The question is: what 
kind? Shall we, in response to external pressures to "put people to work", 
or for personal cons ideratio\;s of convenience, allow a pattern to develop 
In which the care of young children is delegated to specialists, thus further 
separating the child from his family and reducing the family's and the 
community's feeling of responsibility for their children? Or, shall our 
modern day care be designed, as it can be, to reinvolve and strengthen the 
family as the primary and proper agent for the process of makini; human 
beings human? 

The answers to these questions depend on the extent to wnlrh djy care 
programs are so located and so organized as to encourage rather than to 
discourage the involvement of parents and other non-professionals in the 
development and operation of the program both at the center and in the home. 
Like Project Head Start, day care programs can have no lasting constructive 
impact on the development of the child unless they affect not only the 
child himself but the people v;ho constitute his enduring day-to-day environ- 
DGnt in the family, neighborhood, and coramunity. This means not only that 
parents raust play a prominent part in the planning and administration of 
day care programs, but that they must also actively participate in the 
execution of the program as volunteers and aides. It means that the pro- 
gram cannot be confined to the center, but must reach out into the home and 
the community so that the whole neighborhood is caught up in activities in 
behalf of its children. From this point of view, we need to experiment in 
location of day care centers in places that are v;ithin reach of the signifi- 
cant people in the child's life. For some families this means neighborhood 
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centers; tor others, centers at the place of uork. A i^reat deal of variaCior. 
and innovation will be required to find the appropriate solutions for different . 
groups in different settin^;^. 

Availability of parC-titnc employment . But all of these solutions 
confront a critical obstacle in contemporary American society. The keystone 
of an effective day care program as here outlined is parent participation . 
But how can a mother, let alonp a father, participate if slie works full 
time, (which is one of the main reasons why the family needs day care In the 
first place)? I see only one possible solution to this problem increased 
opportunities and rewards for part-time employment . It was in the light of 
this consideration that the aforementioned Report to the White House 
Conference ur^cd business, industry, and government as employers to increase 
the number and status of part-time positions. In addition the Report 
reconanended that state legislatures enact a "Fair Part-Time Employment 
Practices Act", v;hich would prohibit discrimination in 30b opportunity, rate 
of pay, fringe benefits, and status for parents who sought or engaged in 
part-time employment. 

Modification of work schedules and obligations . Along the same line, 
the Report also urged employers to re-examine and modify present policies and 
practices of the organization as they affected family life, especially in 
the following areas: out of town, weekend and overnight obligations; 
frequency and timing of ceo:;raphical moves; flexibility of v/ork schedule; 
leave and rest privileges for materaal and child care; and job-related 
social obligations. 

The role of women in American society . These concerns bring us to a 
consideration of a factor which, in my Judgment, profoundly affects the 
welfare of the nation's children. I refer to the place and status of women 
in American society. Setting aside the thorny but important issue of whether 
women .jre more gifted and effective in the care of young children then arc 
racn» the fact remains that in our society today, it is overwhelmingly on 
the wonen, and especially on mothers, that the care of our children depends. 
Uorcovcr, with the withdrawal of the social supports for the family to which 
I alluded earlier, the position of women and mothers has become increasint^y 
isolated. With the breakduwu of community, neighborhood, and the extended 
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family, an Increasintly greater respoi\sibHity for the care and uphrin&Ang 
of children has fallen on the young mother* Undur these circumstances, It 
is not surprising th^t many young women in America are in the process of 
revolt. X Cor one understand and share their sense of rage, but I fear 
the consequences of the solutions they advocate, which will have the effect 
of isolating children still further from the kind of care and attention they 
aeed. There is, of course, a constructive implication to this line of thought 
namely, a malor route to the rehabilitation of children and youth in 
American society lies in the enhancement of the status and power of women 
in all walks of life—both on the lob and in the home . As I read the research 
literature, the ideal arrangemaat for the development of the young child 
is one In which his mother works part*time, for only in this way can she be 
the full person that being an effective parent requires. 

Reacquainting children with adults as participants in the world of 
work. One of the most significant effects of age-segregation in our society 
has been the isolation ot ehildren from the world of work. Whereas in the 
past children not only saw what their parents did for a living but even 
shared substantially In the task, many children nowadays have only a 
vague notion of the nature of the parent's job, and have had little or no 
opportunity to observe the parent, or for that matter any other adult, 
when he is fully engaf;ed in his work. Although there is no systematic 
research evidence on this subject, it appears likely that the absence of such 
exposure contributes significantly to the growing alienation among children 
and youth that we have already described. Yet, as experience in other modern 
urban socictios indicates, such isolation of children from adults in the 
world of work is not inevitable, since it may be countered by creative 
social innovations. Perhaps the most imaginative and pervasive of these is 
the pattern universally employed in the Soviet Union (Bronf enbrenner, 1970), 
ill which a place of work-- such as a shop in a factory, an office, institute, 
or business enterprise adopts a group of children as their "wards." The 
children's group is typically a school classroom, but may also include a 
nursery hospital ward, or any other setting .in which rhildren are dealt with 
collectively. The workers not only visit the children's group wherever it 
may be, but also invite the youngsters to the place of work in order to 
familiarize the child with the nature of their own activities and with 
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themselves as people. The aim Is not vocational education, but tother 
acquaintance with a^lts as participants in the world o£ work. 

There seems to be nothing in such an approach that would be incom- 
patible with the values and aims of our ovn society, and this vriter has 
urged its adaptation to the American scene. Acting on this suggestion, 
Dr. David Coslin of the Russell Sage Foundation persuaded one of America's, 
great newspapers, the Detroit Free PresSj to participate in an unusual 
experiment as a prelude to the VHiite House Conference on Children. By the 
time it was over, tvjc sroups of twelve»year-old children, one from a slum 
area, the other predominantly middle class, had spent six to seven hours a 
day for three days in virtually every department of the newspaper, not just 
observing, but actively participating in the department *s activities. 
There were boys and girls in the press room, the city room, the composing 
room, che advertising department, and the dispatch department. The employees 
of the Free Press entered into the experiment with serious misgivings. 
"This is a busy place; we have a newspaper to get out every day. What are 
those kids going to do, just sit around? And besides, the langugc that's 
used around here isn't exactly what you'd Want a kid to hear I " What 
actually happened is recorded in a documentary film that was made of the 
experiment The children were not bored J nor were the adults. And the 
paper did get out every day. Here are some of the spontaneous comments 
recorded In the film. 

"Adults should talk more with children and pay more attention to 

them instead of leaving them in the dark- — because you can't 

really get to know much about each other unless you talk."— Glan, age ll 

"It 'a sad to see her leaving. In three days she became part of 
the group up there." — Tony, age 53 

"This is a place to meet» a way* to understand people," — Megan, age 11 



" A Place to licQt , d Uay tu 'Untierstand" . The Natia»al Audiovisual 
Center (GSA), V^ashington, D. C. 20409. 
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"It's been fun, it really has,.. I talked to him about having 

l.im out to our house to aieet cay sons and visit with us." Joe, age 36 

"If every kid in Detroit and all around the United States got 
to do this I don't think thei'e would be as many problems 
in the world." -- Collctte, age 11 

0£ course, the adults at work whom the children got to know at the 
Detroit Free Press were not their own parents . Remarking on this fact, a 
group of leading businessmen and industrialists at a conference convened 
by. the Johnson Foundation in Eollow-up of the White House recommendations 
came up with a modification which they proposed to try in their own 
companies; namely, having the employees Invite their own children to spend 
an extended period at the parent's place of uork. kt first, the notion 
was that the parents would take time off, so that they could be free to 
be with their children, but one of the participants correctly pointed out 
that this would defeat the entire purpose of the undertaking, which was to 
enable children to see their parents engaged in responsible and demanding 
tasks « 

, It should be clear chat if these kinds of innovations are to accom- 
plish their objective, they cannot be confined to a single experience, 
even of three days, but must be continued, at intermittent intervals, over 
an extended period of time. Nor is it yet "estab liahed what the effect of 
such innovations will be on the behavior and development of children. Indeed 
we do not even know whether American society will find such innovations 
acceptable and feasible. But there is some hope that experiments of this 
kind will be tried. As this is being written, the Detroit Free Press film 
has just liccome available for distribution to the public, and already the 
v/ord has come back that a variety of innovations are being initiated. In 
one community, for example, the city government has decided to ■■adopt'.' 
groups of children in order to acquaint them with the people and activities 
involved i-r» that enterprise. In another area, advertisements have been 
placed in the local nev/spaper asking persons engaged in a wide variety of 
occupations (e.g. carpenter. Insurance salesman, [parage mechanic, social 
worker, etc.) whether they would be willing to have one child accompany 
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them as they £,0 throui,h the day's work, ks sucU innovations are introduced, 
they should be evaluated not only in terms of their iopact on the chilli, 
but also on the adult who, perhaps for the first time, is being asked to 
relate to a young child in the context of his life's occupation* 

The involvement oZ children in genuine responsibilities . If the child 
is to become a responsible person, he must not only be exposed to adults 
engaged in demanding tasks, but himself, from early on, begin to partici- 
pate in such activities. In the perspective of cross-cultural research, 
rne of the characteristics that emerges most saliently for our nation is 
what Nicholas Hobbs has called "the inutility of childhood" in American 
society. To quote again from the White House Report: 

Our children are not entrusted with any real responsibilities 
in their family, neighborhood, or community. Little that they 
do really matters. When they do participate, iC is in some 
inconsequential undertaking* They are given duties rather than 
responsibilities; that is, the ends and means have been determined 
by someone else, and their job is to fulfill an assignment in- 
volving little judgment, decision making, or risk. The latter 
remain within the purvay of supervising adults* Although this 
policy ia deemed to serve the interest of the children them^ 
selves by protecting them from burdens beyond their years, there 
is reason to believe that it has been carried too far in con- 
temporary American society and has contributed to the alienation 
and alleged incapacity of young people to deal constructively 
with personal and social problems* The evidence indicates that 
children acquire the capacity to cope with difficult situations 
when they have been given opportunity to take on consequential 
responsibilities in relation to others, and are held accountable 
for them ( Report to the President , P. 247). 

The role of the school * Vfliile training for responsibility by giving 
responsibility clearly begins in the family, the institution which is 
probably dor.e the most to keep children insulated from challenging social 
tasks is the American school system. For hifitoricai reasons rooted in Che 
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separation of church and state, thii* system has been isolated from recpon- 
sible social concern both substaiu Ivcly an<'. spatially . In terms o£ content, 
education in America, when viewed frotn a cross-cultural perspective, seems 
peculiarly one-sided; it emphasizes subject matter to the exclusion of 
another molar aspect of the child's development. The neglect of this 
second area is reflected by the absence of any generally accepted term for 
It in our educational vocabulary. What the Germans call Erziehung , the 
Russians vospitanie, and the French education has no cottmon count eri*art in 
English, Perhaps the best ecjuivalents are "upbringing" or "character eOMca- 
tion" — terms which, to the extent that they have any meaning to us at 
all, sound outmoded and irrelevant. In many countries of Western*and 
Eastern Europe, however, the corresponding terms are not only current, but 
constitute what is regarded as the core of the educational process the 
development of the child's qualities as a person — his values, motives, 
and patterns of social response. The last mentioned catAgory underscores 
the point that the<e are matters not only of educational philosophy, as 
they are sometimes with us, but of concrete educational practice both 
within the classroom and without — in home, neighborhood, and larger com- 
munity. 

The preceding statement highlight^ the second Insular aspect of the 
American educational process; our schools, and thereby our children, are 
kept insulated from the immediate social envirooaent , from the life of 
the community, neighborhood, and the families that the schools purport to 
serve, and the life for which Chey are Supposedly preparing the children 
under their charge* 

^toreover, the insularity characterizing the relation of the American 
school to the outside world is repeated vithin the school system itflelf", 
where children are segregated into classrooms that have little social con- 
nection to each other or to the school as a common community, for which 
members might take active reoponsibility both as individuals and groups. 

During the past decade, the trend toward segregation of the school from 
the rest of the society has been rapidly accelerated by the other forces of 
social disorganization that we have discussed. As a result, the schools 
have become one of the most potent breeding grounds of alienation in Am erican 
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spciety . For this reason, it is of 'crucial importance for the welfare and 
development of school age children that schools be reintcBraced into the 
life of Che community. Above all, we must reverse the present trend toward 
the construction and administration of schools as isolated compounds 
divorced from the rest of the community. Many such schools are becoming 
quasi-penal institutions in which teachers are increasingly forced to 
/unction as detectives and guards with pupils being treated as suspects or 
prisoners for whom liberty is a special privilege* 

As studies of other contemporary societies show (Bronfenbrenner , 1970; 
Jarus, Marcus, Oren, & Rapaport, 1970) educational programs do not have to 
be carried out in isolation from the rest of the society. Vie have already 
described the Soviet institution of "group adoption" which provides a 
bridge between the school and the world of working adults. The Ru'sians 
apply this same pattern within the school itself. Here it Is gro ps of 
children who do the "adopting". Thus each class takes on responsibillCy 
for the care of a group of children at a lower grade level. For example, 
a third grade class "adopts" a first grade class in the same school, or a 
kindergarten in the immediate neighborhood* The older children escort the 
younger ones to the school or center, play with them on the playground, 
teach them new games, read to them, help them learn. Moreover, the manner 
in which they fulfill this civic responsibility enters into the evaluation 
of their school performance as a regular part of the curriculum. 

Again, there is nothing in this pattern which wOuld be incompatible 
with the values and objectives of our own society. Indeed, some of its 
elements are already present in the cross-age tutoring programs which 
have begun to spring up around the country (Cloward. 1967; National Com- 
mission otv Resources for Youth, Inc., 1969; Parke, 1969). But here again 
the focus tends to be on the development of skills and subject matter 
rather than concern for the total child as an individual and a member of 
his own and the larger community. 

One way of translating this broader concept in concrete terms would 
be to establish in the school, beginning even at the elementary level, 
what mijjht be called fuactional courses in human development . These would 
be distinguished in a number of important ways from courses or units on 
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"family life", as they arc now taught in the junior high school, chiefly 
for girls who do not plan to go on to collui»e. The material is typically 
presented in vicarious form; that is, through reading, discussion, or at 
most, through role playing, rather than actual role taking. In contrast, 
the approach being proposed here would have as its core responsible and 
active concern for the lives of young children and their families* Such 
an experience could be facilitated by locating day care centers and Head 
Start Programa in or near schools, so that they could be utilized as an 
integral part of the curriculum. The older children would be working with 
the younger ones on a regular basia. In addition, they would escort the 
little ones to and from school or center, and spend some time with them 
out of school* In this way, they would have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the younger children's familiea, and the circumstances in 
which they live. This in turn would provide a vitalizing context for the 
study of services and facilities available to children and families in the 
community, such as health care, aocial servicea, recreation facilitiea, and 
of courae, the schools themselvea* Obviously, the scope of responsibility 
would increase with the age of the child, but throughout there would have 
to be adequate supervision and clear delineation of the limits of responsi- 
bility carried by older children in relation to the young* 

The same pattern of responsible Involvement could also be applied in 
relation to other groups such aa the aged, the sick, the disadvantaged, 
and those living-alone* 

Finally, within a broader perspective, the children should be given an 
active part in defining what the problems are in their school and their 
community, and what their responsibility is or should become in contributing 
to a solution to these problems. Within the school, this implies greater 
involvement of children in the formulation and enforcement of codes of 
behavior and in the planning and development of activities of the classroom, 
so that the b»>t-den of maintaining discipline does not fall solely or even 
primarily on the shoulders of the teacher, who would then be left free to 
perform the pr:^iiiary function of expanding the children's horizon and range 
of competence* 
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Neighborhoods and conanunlties as support systems . It has been the 
central thesis of this paper that the power of parents, and other adults, 
to function as constructive forces In the lives of children depends In svih- 
stantlal measure on the degree to which the surrounding community provides 
the place,- time, example, and encouragement for persons to engage in 
activities with the young t This, in turn, implies the existence, and, 
where need be, the establishment in the community of institutions which 
address themselves primarily to these concerns. It is significant that, at 
the present time, few such institutions do in fact exist. As matters now 
stand, the needs of children are parceled out among a hopeless confusion of 
agencies with diverse objectives, confllctlivg jurisdictions, at\d imperfect 
channels of communication. The school, the health department, churches, 
welfare services, youth organizations, the medical profession, libraries, 
the police, recreation prograas — all of these see the children and parents 
of the community at one time or another, but no one of them is concerned 
with the total pattern of life for children and families In the coimnunlty. 
If Such child and family oriented institutions and activities were to be 
established, what might they be like? Here are some possibilities: 

I. Commission for Children and Families . Such a Commission, esta- 
blished at the community or neighborhood level, would have as its initial 
charge finding out what the community is doing, or not doing, for its 
children and their families. The Commission vould examine the adequacy of 
existing programs such as maternal and child health services, day care 
facilities, and recreational opportunities* It would also investigate what 
places and people are available to children vhen they are not in school, 
what opportunities they have for play, challenging activities, or useful 
work, and to whom they can turn for guidance or assistance* The Commission 
would also assess the existing and needed resources in the community that 
provide families with opportunities for learning, living, and leisure that 
involve common activity across levels of age, ability, knowledge, and skill. 

In order to accomplish its task, the Commission would need to include 
representatives of the major InBtltutions concerned with children and 
families, as well as other segments of community life such as business. 
Industry, and labor. Especially important is inclusion on the Commission 
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of teenagers and older children who can 3peak directly from their own 
experiences. The Commission would be expected to report its findings and 
recocsnendaCions to appropriate executive bodies and to the public at larr,e 
through mass media. After completing the initial assessment phase, the 
Commission would assume continued responsibility for developing and 
monitoring programs to Implement Its reconmendatlons • 

2, Neighborhood Family Centers . Families ace strengthened through 
association with each other in common actlvltlts and responsibilities. For 

this to occur, there must be places where families can meet In order to ^ 
work and play together. The Neighborhood Family Center Is such a place. 
Located In the school, church, or other community building. It provicies a ^ 
focal point for leisure and learning and community problem solving to all 
family members. The Center offers facilities for games and creative activ- 
ities that could be engaged In by persons of all ages with space for those 
who prefer merely to "watch the fun". To eliminate fragmentation of ser- 
vices, the Center can also serve as the local 'one <ioor" entry point for 
obtalt^lng family services In the areas of health, child care, legal aid, 
welfare, etc. The Center differs from the tradillonal community center In 
emphasizing cross-age rather than age-segregated activities . 

3. Community and Neighborhood Projects . Conmwnlty organizations 
should be encouraged to provide a variety of activities which enable 
different generations to have contact and became a significant part of each 
other's lives. Through community sponsored projects. Individuals of all 
ages can grow In their appreciation of each other as they learn to give to 
one another through a sharing of their talents and skills. The growing 
Interest in ecology — cleaning up the environment — provides an excellent 
focus for such common endeavors, since It rfequlres a variety of knowledges, 
skills, and services. Concern for the aged, the sick, and the lonely pro- 
vide similar challenges. In the organization and execution of such projects, 
young people should participate not as subordinates but as active collabo- 
rators who can contribute Ideas and direction as well as service. In 
addition to wark projects, there Is a need for recreational facilities and 
programs in which cross-age activities can take place (for example, family ^ 
camps, fairs, games, picnics, etc.). 
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4. Participation o£ Youth In Loc a l Policy Dodics . In keeping with 
Che iirinciple that youn^ people become cciiponsible by being given and held 
accountable laz responsibilities that really matter, every community 
organization having jurisdiction over activities affecting children and 
youth should include some teenagers and older children as voting members. 
This would include such organizations as school boards, welfare commissions, 
recreation commissions^ and hospital boards. 

5. Community and Neip,hborhood PI a nn ins . Much of what happens to 
children and families in a community is determined by the ecology of the 
neighborhood in which the family lives. The implication of this principle 
for our own times is illustrated in a recent research report on the effect 
of the so-called "new towns'* on the lives of children. It is pert^ps 
characteristic that the question was raised not within our own socitty but 
in West Germany. The study compared the actions of children living ip 18 
new "model communities" with those from youngsters living in older Germatv, 
cities. The research was conducted by the Urban and Planning Institute lu 
Nuremberg in collaboration with the Institute of Psychology at the University 
of Erlangen-Nuremberg, As of this writing, copies of the technical report 
arc not yet available in this country; the following are excerpts from a 
special bulletin to the New York Times (May 9, 1971): 

In the new towns of West Germany, amid soaring rectangular 
shapes of apartment houses with shaded walks, big lawns and 
fenced-in play areas, the children for whom much of this has 
been designed apparently feel isolated, regimented and bored... 

The study finds that the children gauge their freedom not 
by the extent of open areas around them, but by the liberty 
they have to be among people and things that excite them and 
fire their imaginations.,. 

Children in the older cities seemed enthusiastic about 
their surroundings, painting a great amount of detail into a 
Variety of things they found exciting around them, according 
to those who interpreted their art. 
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The children in the model conanunlties often painted what 
were considered despairing pictures of the world the adults 
had fashioned for them, depict in{^ ah uninviting, concrete 
fortress of cleanliness and order and boredom* 

The implications of the research are self evident* In the planning and 
design of new coosiunities , housing projects j and urban renewal, the planners, 
both public and private, need to give explicit consideration to the kind of 
world that is being created for the children who will be growing up in these 
settings. Particular attention should be given to the opportunities which 
the environment presents or precludes for involvement of children vith 
persons both older and younger than theniselves. Among the specific factor's 
to be considered are the location of shops and businesses where children 
could have contact with adults et work, recreational and day care facilities 
readily accessible to parents as well as children, provision for a Family 
Neighborhood Center and family oriented facilities and services, availability 
of public transportation, and, perhaps most Important of all, places to 
walk, sit, and talk in cocsnon company* 

It is perhaps most fitting to end this discussion with a proposal for 
nothing more radical than providing a setting in ^ich young and old can 
slaply set and talk* The fact that such settings are disappearing and 
have to be deliberately recreated points both to the roots of the problem 
and its remedy* The evil, and the cure, lie not with the victims of 
alienation but in the social institutions which produce it, and their failure 
to be responsive to the most human needs and values of our democratic society* 
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